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FOREWORD 


One  hundred  years  ago,  occupying  respectively  Nos.  9 
and  10  Grafton  Street,  W.,  my  two  great-grandmothers 
were  next  door  neighbours. 

In  No.  9  lived  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Calvert,  the 
younger  daughter  (and  co-heir  with  the  Countess  of 
Ranfurly)  of  Edmond  Sexten,  Viscount  Pery,  who  was 
Speaker  in  Grattan’s  Parliament. 

She  was  the  wife  of  Nicolson  Calvert,  M.P.,  of 
Hunsdon  House,  in  the  County  of  Hertford. 

Next  door  dwelt  Helen,  Lady  Stronge,  widow  of  Sir 
James  Stronge,  Bart.,  of  Tynan  Abbey,  Co.  Armagh. 
After  his  death,  William  Holmes,  M.P.  (Whip  to  the  Tory 
Party),  became  her  husband,  and  was  the  father  of 
Thomas  Knox  Holmes. 

By  her  former  marriage  she  also  had  one  son,  Sir  James 
Mathew  Stronge,  2nd  Bart.,  D.C.L. 

Grace  Tew  was  Lady  Stronge’s  sister,  and  lived  at 
No.  10.  The  letters  quoted  are  chiefly  from  her  ready 
pen,  the  diaries  mostly  written  by  Mrs.  Calvert. 

To  weave  a  tapestry  from  yellow  page  and  faded  hand¬ 
writing  ;  to  make  those  lips,  long  silent,  speak  once 
more  ;  to  keep  their  memory  from  oblivion,  has  been,  to 
their  great-niece  and  granddaughter,  a  privilege  and 
pleasure,  and,  if  also  a  labour,  one  of  love. 

E.  M.  R. 

Purton  House,  Wilts. 
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CHAPTER  I 


GRACE  TEW:  1808-1810 


A  looker  on — A  morning  stroll — A  horrified  exit — Sir  Hans  Sloane — A 
devoted  aunt — Thomas  Knox  Holmes — A  crystal  seal — Honourable 
Mrs.  Calvert — Nicolson  Calvert — Whig  aristocracy — A  happy  mar¬ 
riage — A  golden  wedding — Fox  and  Croker — “  The  Squire  to  blame  ” 
— Sir  James  Stronge  meets  his  fate  at  Vauxhall  Gardens — A  fine 
trousseau. 

The  books  you  brought  out  of  the  house 

To  me  are  ever  best  Society. 

— The  Mighty  Magician  (Shelley’s  translation). 

Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily ; 

For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 

And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true, 

And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself. 

— The  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 


It  is  proverbial  that  “  lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game," 
and  no  reader  will  deny  that  Grace  Tew  made  the  most 
of  her  opportunities,  busily  finding  out  and  setting  down 
events  which  were  taking  place  in  the  great  world  around, 
with  her  own  racy  views  upon  politics  and  personages, 
as  the  wonderful  pageant  swept  along  in  those  tremendous 
days.  In  her  picture1  we  see  her,  pen  in  hand,  just  as 
she  sat,  no  doubt,  writing  to  one  or  other  of  her  nephews. 
The  story  used  to  be  told  of  how,  when  staying  at  South- 
sea,  and  well  advanced  in  years,  she  would  sally  forth 
of  a  sunny  morning  to  await  the  arrival  of  young  Naval 
officers  out  for  a  stroll. 


1  From  a  water-colour  by  R.  Dighton  of  Cheltenham. 
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Her  waist  exquisitely  trim,  a  neat  ankle  just  visible, 
her  wig  well  groomed,  arrayed  in  the  latest  fashion,  and 
with  face  carefully  averted  gazing  attentively  into  a 
shop  window,  she  would  chuckle  to  see  them,  reflected 
in  the  glass,  dig  each  other  knowingly  in  the  ribs,  and 
pull  up  to  investigate. 

Round  she  would  wheel,  in  well-assumed  indignation, 
thoroughly  enjoying  their  hurried  and  horrified  exit, 
once  they  realised  what  the  other  side  of  the  supposed 
beauty  was  like.  Her  age  was  probably  a  profound 
secret  while  she  lived,  known  only  to  a  few,  but  when  at 
length  she  paid  the  inevitable  debt  to  Nature,  somewhere 
in  the  forties,  it  was  given  out  as  ninety-two. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  she  was  a  contemporary  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who  remembered  the  Fire  of  London,  so, 
if  this  was  the  case,  she  must  have  been  already  an  oldish 
woman  when  the  nineteenth  century  dawned. 

Helen  and  Grace  Tew  were  Irish  bom  ;  their  father, 
Mr.  John  Tew,  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  Lord  Mayor ;  as 
was  also  his  son,  their  only  brother.  Their  mother  was 
Margaret  Maxwell,  daughter  of  Captain  Robert  Maxwell 
of  Fellows  Hall,  Co.  Armagh,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
famous  Robert  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore  in  1643  ; 
who  also,  in  1661,  had  the  Episcopal  See  of  Ardagh 
conferred  upon  him.  Lord  Farnham  now  represents 
this  family. 

Grace  Tew  was  a  devoted  aunt  to  Thomas  Knox 
Holmes,  and  her  schemes  and  plans  for  his  advancement, 
and  her  keen  desire  to  stand  well  in  his  good  graces,  are 
very  plainly  set  forth  in  the  letters  she  wrote.  These 
letters  were,  as  was  then  the  custom,  folded  and  sealed, 
no  envelope  being  used ;  and  the  author  counts  among 
her  treasures  a  prettily  designed  gold  seal,  with  a  crystal 
inset,  on  which  the  word  “  Grace  ”  is  clearly  cut,  and 
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with  which  impression  most  of  the  letters  were  secured  ; 
as  the  years  advanced,  the  handwriting  becomes  so  small 
as  to  be  almost  illegible,  but,  with  the  help  of  a  strong 
magnifying  glass  and  the  exercise  of  much  patience,  they 
have  all  been  deciphered. 

The  husband  of  Mrs.  Calvert  sat  for  thirty-two  years 
in  Parliament.  He  was  Nicolson  Calvert,  of  Hunsdon 
House,  Furneaux  Pelham  Hall,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Childerly,  Cambridgeshire.  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Huns¬ 
don,  and  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Roads,  he  served 
as  High  Sheriff  for  Hertfordshire  in  1794,  later  also  for 
Cambridgeshire,  and  was  Colonel  Commanding  the 
East  Hertfordshire  Militia.  His  politics  were  those  of 
the  old  Whig  aristocracy ;  he  was  an  able  speaker,  and 
a  man  whose  opinion  was  respected  alike  by  friend  and 
opponent. 

His  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one,  and  the  couple 
lived  to  celebrate  their  golden1  wedding,  surrounded  by 
their  large  and  harmonious  family  circle. 

Two  letters  written  by  Mr.  Calvert,  in  1806  and  1808, 
to  Mr.  George  Knox  in  Ireland,  making  references  to  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Croker,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader ;  while  to  show  the  high  opinion  held  by  his 
friends  of  Mr.  Calvert’s  character,  we  will  first  quote  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton  to  Mr.  Knox, 
in  which  Sir  Philip  says  :  “I  never  saw  a  person  who 
better  gives  the  world  assurance  of  a  man,  and  of  the  best 
of  all  men,  a  true-born  English  gentleman,  than  he 
does  ”  ;  and  Mr.  Knox  adds,  in  writing  this  to  his  son, 
“  I  fully  agree  with  him.” 

Mr.  Calvert  writes  : 

“  Fox,  I  am  afraid,  is  hors  de  combat.  Whatever  may 
be  the  political  partialities  or  opinions  of  anyone,  he  must 

1  See  Chapter  XX. 
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agree  that  the  loss  of  any  man  who  can  unite  in  favour 
of  his  political  ability  and  integrity  a  great  mass  of  public 
opinion  is,  in  the  times  like  the  present,  a  great  national 
loss.  Fox  is  a  king  in  this  respect,  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  a  Decemviri,  in  which  case  the  public  will  hardly,  I 
think,  be  deemed  a  gainer." 

Two  years  later  there  is  a  second  letter,  addressed,  as 
before,  to  his  wife’s  nephew,  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Knox.  After  lamenting  the  serious  illness  of 
Lady  Pery, 1  and  doubting,  on  account  of  her  advanced 
age,  her  chances  of  recovery,  he  continues  : 

"  I  was  very  much  entertained  with  Mr.  Croker’s 
pamphlet ;  he  in  many  places  imitates  Tacitus  with  great 
success.  His  recapitulation  of  ye  past  history  and  state¬ 
ment  of  ye  present  political  condition  of  ye  country  is 
fairly  and  ably  stated,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  remedy 
for  all  these  horrors,  i.e.  learning  A.  B.  C.,  *  Parturiunt 
montes,'  and  this  is  rendered  the  more  obvious  by  the 
high-toned  declamation  upon  the  evils  that  are  to  be 
remedied.  Between  ourselves,  I  am  more  inclin’d  to 
agree  with  one  of  your  bishops,  who,  when  he  heard  of 
the  calamities  of  the  country,  laid  them  to  the  door  of 
the  clergy.  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  the  Hierarchy ;  'tis  the 
squire  that  does  the  mischief.  I  really  am  inclined  to 
attribute  much  of  the  evils  to  exorbitant  rents,  which 
leave  the  peasantry  a  bare  existence  and  nothing  more. 
.  .  .  February  27th,  1808." 

Mr.  Calvert  practised  what  he  preached  in  this  respect, 
for  we  read  of  frequent  abatement  of  rents  on  his  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Middlesex  properties, 
and  personal  serious  curtailment  of  expenditure  in  order 
to  make  such  remitments  possible. 

1  His  mother-in-law,  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Lord  Knapton. 


NICOLSON  CALVERT,  M.P. 

Of  Hunsdon  House  and  Furneaux  Pelham  Hall 
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The  link  between  the  families  of  Calvert  and  Holmes 
was  the  marriage,  which  took  place  on  September  5th, 
1810,  between  Helen,  Lady  Stronge’s  elder  son,  Sir 
James  Mathew  Stronge,  and  the  seventeen-year-old 
Isabella  Calvert,  whose  picture  forms  our  frontispiece. 

Of  their  first  meeting  in  Vauxhall  Gardens,  their 
courtship  and  marriage,  a  full  account  may  be  read  in 
An  Irish  Beauty  of  the  Regency,  which  book  contains  the 
earlier  portions  of  Mrs.  Calvert’s  diverting  diaries.  The 
marriage  was  a  brilliant  social  function,  and  the  wedding 
breakfast  was  given  at  Mr.  Calvert’s  town  house,  then 
in  Grosvenor  Place.  Isabella’s  trousseau  was  a  very 
elaborate  affair,  and  we  read  of  no  less  than  twenty-six 
dresses  and  much  fine  lace. 

The  list  includes : 

“  A  yellow  Sarsnet  pelisse. 

“  Two  wrapping  dresses  trimmed  all  round  with 
Valenciennes  edging. 

“Two  sprigged  muslin  dresses  with  lace  in  collars  and 
sleeves,  turnover  if  you  please. 

“  A  yellow,  a  blue,  and  two  white  caps  with  lace. 

“Two  pair  of  skins  [?]. 

“  A  white  Sarsnet  pelisse  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace. 

“  A  Brussels  lace  veil. 

“  A  black  lace  shawl. 

“  A  sealskin  shawl. 

“  Five  pairs  of  gaiters,  and 

“  Five  dressing-gowns,  etc.,  etc.” 

The  wedding  breakfast  concluded.  Sir  James’s  four- 
in-hand  brought  his  coach  to  the  door,  and  the  youthful 
bride  climbed  on  to  the  box  beside  her  husband,  while  her 
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younger  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  servants  in  attend¬ 
ance,  travelled  inside  for  the  drive  to  Hunsdon,  where 
the  first  days  of  the  honeymoon  were  to  be  spent. 

Hunsdon  House,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was,  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII,  the  Royal  Nursery  where  Edward 
VI,  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  spent  their  childhood. 
The  Calverts  obtained  the  property  through  marriage, 
and  for  two  hundred  years  were  the  owners. 

Most  of  the  older  house  was  knocked  down  by  Mr. 
Nicolson  Calvert  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
present  mansion  erected  in  its  place. 

To  some  people  the  reading  of  old  letters  is  a  fascinating 
occupation.  They  feel  to  grow  upon  such  intimate  terms 
with  the  writer,  following  his  train  of  thought  traced  on 
the  frail  page  so  long  ago  by  his  dead  hand ;  the  writer 
having  little  dreamt,  perchance,  of  the  far-reaching 
power  of  penmanship,  which  might  speak  so  touchingly 
to  generations  as  yet  unborn. 

To  others  the  reading  of  old  letters  is  but  a  tedious  and 
tiresome  effort.  To  such  the  Author  would  suggest  a 
hasty  turning  of  the  following  pages,  or  the  volume 
thrown  aside  altogether,  for,  indeed,  old  letters  will 
constitute  much  of  the  subject-matter  in  the  pages  of 
this  book. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  letter  from  Isla — A  brother’s  views — A  letter  from  Ireland — Waterloo — 
Sir  James  Kempt  writes — The  Duke  of  Richmond — The  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Duke — No.  9  Grafton  Street — Lovely  Lady 
Olivia — The  King  to  marry  a  subject  ? — Charles  Calvert  marries 
Miss  Rowley — All  London  laughing  at  the  match — A  proposal  of 
marriage — William  Calvert  goes  to  Brussels  for  “  polish  ” — A 
sudden  illness — Twelve  leeches,  a  blister,  and  an  emetic — A  yachting 
expedition. 

He  that  loves  God’s  abode,  and  to  combine 

With  saints  on  Earth  ; 

Shall  with  them  one  day  shine. 


Kneeling  ne’er  spoilt  silk  stockings. 

Quit  thy  state. 

All  equal  are  within  the  Church’s  gate. 

— George  Herbert. 


When  the  news  of  Isabella  Calvert’s  engagement  reached 
her  eldest  brother1  in  the  Peninsular,  he  was  completely 
overwhelmed  ;  his  letter  shows  that  he  had  no  idea  at  all 
of  such  a  thing  occurring,  as  in  his  eyes  she  was  still 
but  a  child.  He  writes  from  Isla  to  his  mother  as  follows  : 

“  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
eyes,  that  I  saw  it  written  in  your  own  hand.  I  hope  it 
will  turn  out  for  the  best,  and  that  the  prospect  of 
independence  has  not  had  too  much  influence  in  her 
choice.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  she  will  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  country,  and  be  removed  from  under  your  eye. 
She  will  have  no  monitors  where  she  is  going,  and  will  be 

1  Felix. 
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left  entirely  under  the  control  of  her  own  high  natural 
spirits.  I  am  also  very  much  afraid  that  she  will  get 
into  that  sort  of  company  in  Ireland,  where  she  will  be 
the  principal  personage,  and  there  is  no  saying  what  a 
change  in  her  flattery  and  adulation  may  make.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  no  doubt  you  and  my  father  have  foreseen 
all  this,  and  arranged  matters  accordingly.  She  will 
always  have  my  best  wishes  for  her  happiness." 

Felix  Calvert  was  at  this  time  serving  as  A.D.C.  on 
the  Staff,  and  he  tells  of  an  interesting  trip  which  he 
took  in  H.M.S.  Temeraire,  visiting  Gibraltar,  Ceuta,  etc., 
and  the  out-picquets  of  the  Moors  there,  who  were  them¬ 
selves  at  war  with  Spain.  Lord  Algernon  Percy  was  the 
midshipman  who  accompanied  the  party.  They  hired 
a  boat,  and  crossed  over  to  Tangier,  where  Mr.  Green, 
the  British  Consul,  hospitably  received  them.  Felix 
speaks  of  the  place  as  overflowing  with  Jews,  who  had 
been  turned  out  of  Spain,  observing  that  the  Moors 
“  kept  them  in  great  order.  A  Jew  upon  entering  a  town 
must  pull  off  his  shoes,  and  if  on  horseback  dismount, 
and  the  same  if  passing  a  Mosque.  Christians  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  this  humiliating  ceremony.  I  must  say 
I  felt  a  secret  joy  at  the  degradation  of  these  Jews  .  .  . 
and  regretted  strict  penal  laws  are  not  enacted  against 
them  in  England.  The  rascals  there  batten  and  riot 
upon  the  imprudence  and  extravagance  of  our  country¬ 
men,  without,  I  am  afraid,  a  chance  of  the  good  old 
times  of  one  of  our  Edward’s  recurring." 

In  spite  of  this  tirade  against  the  Hebrew  race,  we  read 
that  he  was  received  at  Tetuan  at  the  house  of  a  Jew, 
who  was  acting  vice-consul,  but  he  remarks :  “It  is  the 
worst  policy  in  the  world  appointing  people  of  that 
religion  to  such  situations.  They  have  no  influence, 
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and  command  no  respect  among  the  Moors.”  The 
Jewesses  he  describes  as :  “  Remarkably  pretty,  and 
their  dress  superb.”  The  annoyance  caused  by  dirty 
beds  he  found  very  distressing  :  “  I  was  so  much  annoyed 
by  bugs  that  I  got  up  every  night,  dressed  myself,  and 
lay  out  on  chairs  in  the  open  air.”  The  interesting  letter 
closes,  “  With  love  to  all,  particularly  to  Isabella.” 

As  we  have  seen,  the  marriage  took  place  a  month 
later,  and  in  the  following  March  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  young  bride  reached  her  mother,  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Knox,  afterwards  2nd  Earl  of  Ranfurly.  He 
writes  just  after  the  Battle  of  Barossa  had  taken  place, 
dating  his  letter  from  Dungannon  Park  : 

”  I  heard  of  the  battle  near  Cadiz  yesterday,  and 
Felixes  being  safe.  Isabella  is  in  perfect  health,  and  has 
not  lost  any  of  her  good  looks  ;  you  have  often  heard 
before  how  much  she  has  been  admired  in  Dublin,  so  I 
need  say  nothing  more  as  to  that.  You  cannot  conceive 
what  pleasant  terms  she  and  Stronge  are  on  together, 
and  I  really  assure  you,  as  far  as  my  observation  went, 
I  never  saw  a  couple  who  are  so  likely  to  enjoy  happiness 
as  they  are.  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  twenty  years 
hence  there  is  any  difference  in  their  manner  to  each 
other.  .  .  .  Isabella  is  as  fond  of  Tynan  as  ever,  and  is 
busy  in  forming  plans  for  its  improvement.  I  can  tel] 
you  one  thing  which  perhaps  you  will  not  like,  which  is 
that  she  is  getting  a  dreadful  brogue,  so  you  must  get 
her  over  occasionally  to  England  to  polish  her  accent. 
She  will  not  have  to  follow  the  camp  much  longer,  as  I 
believe  Stronge  has  determined  to  leave  the  Militia,1  as 
soon  as  Lord  Caledon  returns  from  the  Cape.  .  .  .  An 

1  Sir  James  Stronge  commanded  the  Royal  Tyrone  Fusiliers  Militia. 
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old  lady  who  dined  at  Tynan  told  me  Isabella  has  made 
herself  uncommonly  popular  with  the  country  people,  as 
well  as  with  the  gentry ;  in  short,  my  dear  Aunt,  I  hope 
all  your  children  will  turn  out  as  well,  and  have  the  same 
prospect  of  happiness  as  she  has.” 

Four  years  later,  just  after  Waterloo,  there  is  a  letter 
from  Sir  Harry  Calvert  to  Mrs.  Calvert,  with  an  enclosure. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  C., — I  enclose  a  letter  I  received  this 
morning,  and  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  its  contents. 

“  I  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  submitting  it  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief’s  perusal.” 

The  letter  follows,  and  was  from  Sir  James  Kempt  :l 

“  Roye,  2 8th  June,  1815. 

“  I  assure  I  shall  have  very  particular  pleasure  in 
showing  every  kindness  and  attention  in  my  power  to 
your  young  friend,  Major  Calvert,  for,  independent  of 
the  interest  which  you  take  about  him,  I  can  assure  you 
with  all  truth  and  sincerity,  that  a  finer  young  man,  or  a 
more  promising  officer,  does  not  exist  in  the  Service. 
He  joined  the  32nd  Regt.  the  evening  the  Army  moved 
from  Brussels  to  Quatre  Bras,  was  present  in  the  battles 
of  the  16th  and  18th,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  his  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  that  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  recommend  him  in  a  very  particular  manner  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  a  Brevet  step  of  promotion, 
which  will  doubtless  be  given  on  the  last  glorious 
occasion.” 

On  May  24th,  1817,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  wrote  to 
His  Excellency  Lord  Stuart,2  G.C.B.,  then  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  from  Brussels  as  follows  : 

1  See  Chapter  XII.  *  See  Chapter  X. 
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"  A  large  party  are  going  from  home  to  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  tour.  When  they  will  reach  Vienna  I  know 
not,  but  Lady  Stronge  [Isabella]  has  desired  me  to  intro¬ 
duce  her  to  you.  Besides  being  a  friend  of  mine,  she 
is  young,  handsome,  and  pleasant. 

“This  is  recommendation  enough  for  you,  but  you  will 
like  to  know  who  she  is,  and  who  the  party  consists  of. 
She  is  daughter  to  Calvert,  M.P.  for  Hertford.  You  must 
know  her  mother  who  is  with  her,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Pery’s.  You  will  have  also  I  daresay  seen  her 
husband,  Sir  James  Stronge,  a  respectable  baronet  of 
your  country.  .  .  .  The  Duchess  and  two  of  my  daughters 
are  not  returned  from  London  where  they  went  to  attend 
March’s  marriage.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  here  in 
high  health ;  he  leaves  us  to-morrow.  If  you  see  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine,  Princess  Lichnoski  nee  Thun,  pray 
give  my  love  to  her,  and  if  she  goes  out,  pray  introduce 
Lady  Stronge  to  her.’’ 

Then  about  the  same  time  there  is  a  letter  from  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  to  ask  “  If  Lady  Stronge  should 
feel  disposed  to  hear  Spohr’s  violin,  the  Duchess  begs 
she  will  come  to  her  on  Monday  evening  at  9  o’clock, 
when  he  will  play  in  a  quartette.  The  Dcs  is  to  have 
no  party,  but  she  is  so  anxious  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Lady  S.  that  she  could  not  resist  mentioning 
what  may  perhaps  induce  her  Lyship  to  give  her  the 
pleasure  of  her  company.  The  Dcs  would  also  be  very 
happy  to  see  Sir  Jas.  Stronge.’’ 

Two  days  later  the  Duke  writes  : 

“Not  having  been  able  to  obey  your  Ladyship’s  com¬ 
mands  yesterday,  I  had  intended  this  morning  to  have 
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offered  my  excuses  in  person.  Again  having  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  going  out,  I  send  your  Ladyship  these  three 
lines  to  make  all  due  apologies,  and  to  solicit  forgiveness. 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  present  myself  in  person  one 
of  these  mornings  to  receive  your  pardon,  and  to  reiterate 
those  sentiments  of  regard  and  devotion,  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  your  Ladyship’s  most  obediently 
and  sincerely,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Hamilton  and  Brandon.” 

The  Stronges  at  this  time  were  living  at  16  Dover 
Street ;  things  at  home  in  Ireland  were  in  a  very  un¬ 
settled  state,  and  Isabella  was  no  doubt  glad  to  be  in 
London  near  her  mother  and  father  and  many  friends. 

In  Mrs.  Calvert’s  Journal  for  1822,  she  writes  on  Nov¬ 
ember  6th :  "  We  have  met  with  a  house  in  Grafton 
Street,  No.  9,  which  we  shall  take  if  we  can  agree  as  to 
terms.”  It  certainly  spoke  well  for  the  pleasant  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  families  that  they  should  thus  risk 
such  near  proximity  as  neighbours. 

Writing  on  November  nth  she  says  : 

"  I  visited  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow,1  and  sat  a  long  time 
with  her.  Our  conversation  was  all  religious.  They 
call  her  a  Methodist,  but  I  only  think  her  excellent.  She 
is  really  lovely,  though  not  very  young.  Her  daughter 
is  just  married  to  Lord  Mandeville,  the  Duke  of  Man¬ 
chester’s  eldest  son.  Mr.  Holmes  writes  to  say  he  has 
signed  our  agreement  to  take  9  Grafton  Street.  I  am 
very  glad  we  have  got  it,  it  is  just  the  situation  I  like.” 

On  November  12th,  1822,  she  and  Isabella  again  went 
to  drink  tea  with  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow  : 

1  4th  d.  of  Archibald  Acheson,  2nd  Earl  of  Gosford,  m.  1797,  Brie.-Gen.  Robert 
Sparrow,  Brampton  Park,  Hunts,  d.  1805.  She  d.  1863. 
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“  She  has  given  us  a  great  many  tracts,  and  recom¬ 
mended  good  books  to  us  ;  I  am  quite  delighted  with 
her.  I  wish  to  God  I  was  as  good  as  her,  but  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  grow  as  good  as  I  can,  with  God’s  blessing  do 
my  duty  in  that  state  to  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  call 


November  17th. — “  Mr.  C[alvert]  and  I  went  to  the  King’s 
Chapel,  [at  Brighton]  he  was  there,  looking  very  thin 
and  pale.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  there  also.  Lady 
Conyngham1  and  her  daughters,  also  Lady  Cowper*  and 
hers.  I  have  been  all  day  backwards  and  forwards  to 
Grafton  Street,  superintending  the  move.  I  like  my 
house  much ,  and  am  to  treat  myself  to  papering  and 
painting  my  front  drawing-room,  which  will  be  a  very 
pretty  room.” 

On  December  7th  she  notes  a  startling  report :  “  The 
King  intends  marrying  Lady  Elizabeth  Conyngham;  if 
so,  what  will  this  world  come  to  ?  ” 

On  December  29th  she  has  news  from  her  cousin  John 
Knox  to  say  that  his  wife  “  Bell  has  produced  him  a  fine 
boy.” 

February  4th  was  the  Diarist’s  birthday,  always  a  day 
for  rather  morbid  entries.  This  year  she  writes  :  “  This 
is  my  55th  birthday  ;  God  Almighty  grant  that  I  may 
grow  in  grace  as  I  grow  in  years.  Alas  !  the  latter 
increase,”  she  pathetically  adds,  “  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  first.” 

At  length  the  house  was  ready  for  occupation  in 
Grafton  Street,  and  on  February  20th  she  arrived  there 
to  find,  “  My  dear  husband  at  the  door,  delighted  to  see 


\ 


1  Lady  Jane  Paget,  m.  1824,  Francis,  Marquis  of  Conyngham. 
a  Amelia,  d.  of  Penistone,  1st  Viscount  Melbourne,  m.  1805,  Peter,  5th  Earl  Cowper. 

Cn 
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us.  We  dined  at  half-past  four  with  him,  for  him  to  go 
down  to  the  House.” 

Mr.  Calvert’s  brother  Charles1  became  engaged  just 
about  this  time  to  Miss  Rowley.  There  was  just  thirty- 
four  years  between  their  ages,  “  She  is  twenty  and  he 
fifty-five  next  August.  Sir  William  Rowley  seems  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  disparity  of  years,  and  would  rather 
Charles  had  chosen  Emma  instead.  There  is  great 
laughing  in  London  about  the  match.” 

“February  25th. — Fan  has  written  to  Louisa  Pery2  to 
propose  Walter  [Calvert]  to  her  for  a  husband.  We  are 
all  dying  for  her  answer.  I  hope  she  will  accept  him.” 
But  though  on  March  4th  she  notes,  “  A  letter  from 
Louisa,  who  has  accepted  Walter,”  and  adds,  “  We  are 
all  very  happy,”  the  match  so  strangely  arranged  appears 
to  have  suddenly  terminated,  but  no  reason  is  given. 

When  the  heiress,  Miss  Christian  Nicolson,*  brought 
Hunsdon  House  into  the  Calvert  family,  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  estates,  she  also  brought  a  City  brewery,  and 
it  was  the  custom  for  a  younger  son  of  the  Calvert 
family  to  engage  in  this  trade.  Charles  Calvert,  who  sat 
as  M.P.  for  Southwark  was  a  brewer,  being  a  younger 
brother  of  the  owner  of  Hunsdon  House  ;  and  in  the 
younger  generation,  William  Calvert  had  been  sent  there 
to  learn  the  business.  Apparently  he  found  the  con¬ 
finement  and  town  life  very  irksome,  for  his  mother 
writes  : 

“We  have  determined  on  taking  Willie  away  from  the 
brewhouse.  He  does  not  take  to  the  business,  is  very  idle. 
He  is  very  pleasant,  and  has  good  principles,  but  is  giddy 
and  thoughtless.  If  we  can  procure  him  a  commission 

1  M.P.  for  Southwark.  2  Lady  Louisa  Pery,  d.  of  The  Earl  of  Limerick. 

*  June  15th,  1755,  m.  Felix  Calvert  of  Furneaux  Pelham  Hall,  Herts. 
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in  the  Guards  we  will.  In  the  meantime  I  have  written 
to  my  sister1  to  ask  her  if  she  will  let  him  come  to 
Bruxelles  to  learn  French,  and  get  a  little  polishing,  which 
he  badly  wants.” 

On  May  4th  Mrs.  Calvert  was  taken  very  suddenly  ill 
at  breakfast-time  with  croup.  Writing  later  she  says  : 
“  I  was  terrified,  and  thought  I  should  be  strangled.” 
Help  was  evidently  sought  next  door,  for  she  adds  : 
“  Lady  Stronge  recommended  Dr.  Thompson,  who  came 
directly,  and  found  my  pulse  at  140,  and  said  if  not 
relieved  I  would  die.  He  took  thirty  ozs.  of  blood  from 
my  arm,  got  me  into  bed,  put  twelve  leeches  to  my  throat, 
a  blister  on  my  chest,  and  an  emetic  in  my  stomach. 
Thank  God  it  yielded,  and  I  had  no  return.  He  kept  me 
three  days  in  bed,  and  my  diet  very  low.” 

By  June  26th  she  was  going  about  again  :  "  Dined 
with  the  Knoxes  and  went  to  Drury  Lane,  the  play  was 
Alexander  the  Great.  Keen  and  Young  acted.  The  farce 
was,  No  Song  No  Supper,  and  Miss  Stephens2  sang.” 

It  is  just  over  a  hundred  years  ago  that  Mrs.  Calvert  and 
her  daughter  Fanny  went  for  a  cruise  in  Mr.  Pelham’s 
yacht.  Much  self  sacrifice  for  Fanny’s  pleasure  was  shown 
by  her  mother,  for  she  certainly  never  felt  very  happy  or 
comfortable  when  she  was  on  the  sea  ! 

She  writes  : 

“  On  board  the  Falcon,  July  13 th,  1823. 

“  Mr.  Pelham  came  for  us  yesterday  in  his  cutter  at 
2  o’clock.  It  blew  a  great  gale,  and  I  was  so  sick  I  could 
not  eat  a  bit,  and  was  perfectly  miserable.  But  to-day  I 
am  quite  brisk.  Fan  and  I  have  a  comfortable  cabin, 


1  Viscountess  Northland,  afterwards  Countess  of  Ranfurly, 
Jm.  1838,  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
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and  nothing  can  be  kinder  than  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr. 
Bridgeman-Simpson . 

“  They  made  our  beds  for  us  last  night. 

“  To-day  it  has  poured  incessantly. 

“  We  have  all  been  stretched  on  sofas  in  my  cabin. 
Mr.  B-S  read  ‘  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ’  to  us. 

"  July  14th. — A  tremendous  bad  night.  I  could  not 
sleep  one  wink,  the  vessel  rocked  so,  and  I  thought  the 
sea  was  coming  in.  At  three  I  put  on  my  dressing-gown 
and  plaid,  and  went  up  on  deck  to  ask  the  quarter¬ 
master  if  we  were  quite  safe,  which  he  assured  me  we 
were.  But  I  wish  the  trip  was  over  and  we  were  safe  at 
Hunsdon  House.” 

She  has  by  July  16th  become  a  more  efficient  sailor, 
and  even  mastered  some  of  the  nautical  terms,  for  she 
writes  :  “  So  heavy  a  gale  came  on  yesterday  that  we  were 
forced  to  strike  our  top-gallant  mast,  and  take  in  the 
yards,  but  in  spite  of  the  wind  we  stayed  on  deck  till 
half -past  ten,  and  the  sailors  played  all  sorts  of  frolics. 
They  danced,  they  sang,  played  ‘  Abel  whack  it,’  ‘  Hunt 
the  slipper,’  ‘  the  Sailor  and  the  Goose,’  etc.,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  much.” 

Next  day  they  were  off  Yarmouth  :  "  After  two  at¬ 
tempts  to  pass  the  Needles,  we  have  been  forced  to  anchor 
here.  We  have  got  a  good-humoured  Captain  Love  with 
us,  and  are  very  merry.” 

On  July  23rd  she  writes  (at  Vine  Inn,  Cowes),  that 
after  dining  on  board,  Mr.  Pelham  had  landed  them 
there  ;  “  So  ends  our  cruise.”  But  on  July  31st  they  had 
another  sail  in  the  Falcon,  and  went  on  board  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  one  of  the  King’s  Yachts,  which  she  describes 
as  ”  beautiful.” 

Back  at  Hunsdon  gardening  was  the  new  hobby  ; 
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“  Very  busy  in  the  shrubbery,  and  have  got  a  labourer  to 
myself.” 

It  was  rather  too  much  for  her,  as  on  August  4th  she 
reports,  “  A  bad  pain  in  my  back  with  gardening,  and 
feel  quite  ill.” 

October  found  the  family  settled  in  Grafton  Street, 
and  at  the  English  opera,  much  amused  by  Matthews’s 
performance  in  ventriloquism  ;  also  we  read  that  “Mr. 
Pelham’s  father  is  dead,  and  he  is  now  Lord  Yarborough.” 


CHAPTER  III 


Mr.  William  Holmes— Carlton  Club,  1832 — Lord  Beaconsfield’s  letter  to 
Sarah — “  A  power  in  the  land  ” — 10  Grafton  Street — Tom  Holmes’s 
reminiscences — Opening  of  Hammersmith  Bridge — “  Sire,  you  are 
King  of  Hanover  ” — A  member  of  Crockford’s — The  Alfred  and  the 
Thatched  House — “  A  great  victory  in  the  Netherlands  ” — Mr. 
Percival’s  assassination — Tom  Holmes  takes  Mario’s  part  with  Grisi — 
“  Young  Reed  ”  the  pugilist — “  The  Ancient  Mariner  ” — His 
wonderful  exploits 

It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly, 

Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  too  much. 

— Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Mr.  William  Holmes’s  name  appears  in  the  first 
published  list  of  members  of  the  Carlton  Club,  namely  for 
the  year  1832.  There  is  no  record  of  his  election  in  the 
early  minute  books,  and  so  we  presume  that  he  must  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Tory  Club,  which  used  to  hold 
its  meetings  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  and  which 
on  March  10th,  1832,  passed  a  resolution  appointing  a 
committee  of  its  members  “  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  club,”  and  instructed  such  committee  “  to 
look  out  for  and  take  a  house  for  the  club  forthwith.” 
The  minutes  in  possession  of  the  club  commence  with  the 
meeting  at  which  this  committee  was  appointed,  and, 
so  far  as  names  are  concerned,  contain  only  the  names 
of  the  persons  appointed  to  this  committee.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  for  over  thirty  years  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
for  two-thirds  of  that  time  acting  as  Whip  to  the  Tories  ; 
he  was  also  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance.  It  seems  strange 
that  Mr.  Calvert  and  he  should  have  formed  so  pleasant 
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a  friendship,  as  their  political  views  were  as  different  as 
the  poles,  Mr.  Calvert’s  family  being  staunch  supporters 
of  the  Whig  Party,  as  already  mentioned. 

In  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Memoirs  a  letter  from  his  Lord- 
ship  to  Sarah  Disraeli  runs  thus  : 

“  August  12 th. 

“  Dearest, — I  did  not  see  the  Herald,  but  I  find  my 
advent  canvassed  in  many  papers ;  among  them  the 
Spectator,  who  puts  Holmes,  Sugden,1  and  myself  as 
men  whom  the  Whigs  would  anxiously  have  kept 
out.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  William  Holmes  sat  successively  for  Grampound, 
Tregony,  Bishops  Castle,  and  Hazelmere,  and,  although 
we  are  told  he  was  almost  a  silent  Member,  he  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  power  in  the  land,  and  supported  the 
interests  of  the  Party  with  consummate  skill  in  clubs, 
committees,  and  coteries.* 

Keans,  Munden,  Catalani,  Liston,  and  Charles 
Matthews  were  constant  visitors  at  io  Grafton  Street, 
as  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lords  Chandos,  London¬ 
derry,  and  Powis,  with  many  other  prominent  members 
of  the  Tory  Party. 

Another  welcome  guest  at  No.  io  was  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  Wellington’s  famous  general,  and  it  is  on  record 
that  he  dined  there  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Waterloo.  That  evening  a  curious  accident  of  ill-omen 
occurred. 

When  raising  a  glass  of  red  wine  to  his  lips,  his  hand 
shook,  and  the  wine  was  spilled,  staining  the  general’s 
clothes  an  ominous  hue. 

Little  was  probably  made  of  the  occurrence  at  the 

•  See  Chapter  XX.  *  Notes  from  Wheeling,  Daily  Telegraph,  etc.,  January  1897, 
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moment,  but  when,  a  few  days  later,  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  London,  the  fact  was  recalled,  and  commented 
upon  by  his  friends. 

Speaking  of  Picton’s  appearance  at  the  head  of  the 
Third  Division  in  the  Valley  of  Vittoria,  Kincaid  wrote  : 

“  Old  Picton  rode  at  the  head  of  the  Third  Division, 
dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  a  round  hat,  and  swore  as 
roundly  all  the  way  as  if  he  had  been  wearing  two  cocked 
ones.” 

Two  years  later  he  writes  of  a  later  meeting,  on  the 
eve  of  Waterloo : 

“  A  man  of  no  very  prepossessing  appearance  came 
rambling  amongst  our  guns ;  ...  he  was  dressed  in  a 
shabby  old  drab  greatcoat  and  a  rusty  round  hat.  .  .  . 
How  great  was  my  astonishment  on  learning  soon  after 
that  this  was  Sir  Thomas  Picton.” 

He  fell  in  the  French  attack  on  Hougoumont,  which 
Kincaid  describes  as  “  defeated  by  the  stubbornness  of 
Picton’s  slender  lines,”  the  general  himself  falling  in  the 
very  act  of  bringing  up  his  second,  the  first  having  been 
already  completely  wiped  out. 

Tom  Holmes  could  remember  the  illuminations  and 
decorations  for  the  Jubilee  of  George  III,  and  he  had 
personally  seen  three  sovereigns  crowned,  having  been 
born  in  1808. 

When  Hammersmith  Bridge  was  opened  in  1823,  he 
put  Sir  Richard  Bernie,  the  police  magistrate,  into  a 
good  seat ;  and  another  memorable  day  in  his  life  was 
when,  on  June  20th,  1837,  he  rode  at  full  speed  to  Kew 
with  a  message  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whom  he 
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found  pacing  up  and  down  the  gravel  path  with  his 
father,  Mr.  William  Holmes.  “  Sire,  you  are  King  of 
Hanover,”  was  the  news  he  brought. 

Lord  Chesterfield  made  Tom  Holmes  a  member  of 
Crockford’s,1  whilst  among  his  many  friends  were  Count 
D’Orsay,  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  and  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort. 

It  is  on  record  that  Mr.  Holmes  was  in  the  Alfred  Club 
when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  by  his  son,  aged  seven 
years,  of  the  victory  at  Waterloo.  Tom  was  duly  des¬ 
patched  by  Baron  Nathan  Rothschild  to  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern  with  the  news  :  “We  have  won  a  great 
victory  in  the  Netherlands,”  which  was  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  to  the  club  of  what  had  occurred. 

Three  years  earlier  Tom  Holmes  could  remember  his 
father  returning  to  No.  10  from  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  news  of  Mr.  Perceval’s*  assassination  in  the 
Lobby  of  the  House  by  Bellingham,  on  May  nth,  1812. 
Amongst  Tom  Holmes’s  other  interesting  reminiscences 
were  having  applauded  Mrs.  Siddons,  passed  pleasant 
evenings  with  the  widow  of  David  Garrick,  having  danced 
with  Madame  Vestris  when  she  was  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  Mario  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  cold,  Tom  Holmes  (at  Co  vent  Garden)  gallantly 
sang  his  part  in  a  duet  with  Grisi — no  small  performance. 
His  voice  remained  in  good  condition  till  late  in  life,  for 
it  is  said  that  in  1888  he  could  still  sing  without  difficulty 
from  A  to  A. 

In  Billy  Hall’s  Amateur’s  Alphabet  he  makes  the  letter 
“  H  ”  stand  for  Holmes,  “  who  can  tumble,  dance,  com¬ 
bat,  and  sing,”  for  Tom  Holmes  is  still,  even  to  this  day, 
remembered  by  some  old  folk  as  a  leading  spirit  amongst 

1  See  Chapter  XVI. 

*  The  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  m.  1790  Jane,  d.  of  Sir  Thomas  Spencer- 
Wilaon. 
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“  The  Old  Stagers  and  Windsor  Strollers  ”  in  Canterbury 
week. 


In  1828  Tom  Holmes  joined  the  Horse  Artillery  branch 
of  the  Bucks  Yeomanry,  under  the  command  of  the  1st 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  remained  for  forty  years  in 
the  regiment,  during  the  last  thirty  of  which  he  com¬ 
manded  his  troop.  He  contested  Wendover,  but  with¬ 
drew  at  the  personal  request  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

His  racing  colours  were  carried  to  victory  by  Shylock1 
(a  colt  by  Waterloo)  in  the  Wokingham  Stakes  at  Ascot, 
as  in  the  Audley  End  Stakes  at  Newmarket ;  and  he  also 
received  forfeit  in  a  match  for  £200  a  side.  Shylock’s 
other  victories  included  the  Tradesmen’s  Cup  and  the 
Southampton  Stakes  at  Southampton,  and  a  match  for 
£100  a.  side  at  Stockbridge. 

Major  Tom  Holmes  was  also  a  member  of  the  old 
Bibury  Club  at  the  time  when  all  prominent  men  of  the 
day  belonged  to  it. 

Young  Reed,  one  of  the  most  popular  pugilists  of  the 
day,  was  backed  by  Major  Holmes ;  indeed,  he  was 
present  at  most  of  his  battles  ;  many  a  tale  could  he  tell 
of  Reed’s  performances — at  Jem  Bum’s  hostelry,  the 
Queen’s  Head  in  Windmill  Street,  the  Rising  Sun  in  Air 
Street,  at  Owen  Swift’s,  or  the  Horse  Shoe,  in  Tichbome 
Street. 

A  great  oar,  he  began  his  rowing  with  honest  John 
Phelps  in  1819  at  Oxford,  and  was  elected  to  row  in  the 
first  race  v.  Cambridge  in  1829.  (Stanforth  was  at  that 
time  stroke  in  the  dark  blue  boat.)  He  did  not,  however, 
row  for  some  reason  on  that  occasion.  With  five  others, 

1  See  Chapter  XIV. 
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on  May  12th,  1824,  he  rowed  from  Temple  Stairs  to 
Southend  and  back  in  the  same  day. 

Also  in  the  first  great  amateur  race  from  the  Old  Red 
House  at  Battersea  to  Hammersmith  Bridge  (then  un¬ 
finished)  Tom  Holmes  rowed  second  to  Mr.  Bayford. 

His  nickname,  “  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  came  from 
winning  the  cup  of  that  name  in  1877,  when  at  the  ripe 
age  of  sixty-nine  years  !  But  more  wonderful  still  was 
his  feat  when,  seventy-six  years  old,  on  September  24th, 
1884,  on  a  front  steering  Humber  tricycle,  he  was  matched 
against  Mr.  G.  Lacy  Hillier,  aged  twenty-eight,  on  a 
racing  bicycle.  The  race  was  run  on  the  understanding 
that  Major  Holmes  should  receive  a  mile  for  every  year 
between  his  own  age  and  that  of  his  young  opponent, 
and  the  race  was  to  continue  for  ten  consecutive  hours. 
Boisterous  wind  and  heavy  showers  made  things  difficult. 
The  race  began  at  7.55  a.m.,  and  at  5.55  p.m.  Hillier  had 
covered  146  miles  250  yards,  and  Holmes  115  miles  260 
yards  ;  thus  winning  by  18  miles  with  his  handicap  ! 

Other  sights  he  could  recall  were  of  a  man  in  the 
pillory  at  Charing  Cross,  and  pirates  hanging  dead  in 
chains  within  seven  miles  of  London. 

Tom  Holmes  would  talk  of  his  experiences  as  a  second 
in  the  old  duelling  days,  and  of  his  own  first  pistol  match 
with  Captain  Gronow.  Then  he  could  tell  of  having  seen 
(when  a  boy  of  eight  years  old  on  a  journey  down  from 
Scotland)  the  lofty  roof  of  Belvoir  Castle  in  a  blaze,  a 
sight  a  child  would  never  forget ;  and  lastly,  fifty  years 
later,  of  having  successfully  steered  Lord  John  Manners 
through  the  quicksands  of  an  election  petition. 


CHAPTER  IV 


1823-5 

A  dreadful  murder — The  polishing  of  William — A  matrimonial  project 
fails — Mr.  Octavius  Wigram — An  ardent  lover — “  She  has  no  dislike 
to  him  ” — “  Only  begs  leave  to  hope  ” — “  Better  think  no  more  of 
it  ” — A  ball  at  Panshanger — The  mother  of  "  Edmond  Warre  ” — 
Two  happy  little  girls — A  Knox  who  married  a  Zeppelin — Octavius 
accepted  after  all — His  family  comes  to  Hunsdon — He  marries 
Louisa  in  St.  George’s — A  ball  at  Almack’s  Drawing-room  at  St. 
James’s — Prince  Leopold’s  concert — The  Duchess  of  Kent  "  uncom¬ 
monly  pleasant  ” — Lady  Caroline  Lamb  with  medical  attendants — 
James  Knox  and  his  bride  re-married  at  Hunsdon — Mrs.  Fry  selling 
for  the  female  prisoners — “  A  pale  cheerful  countenance  ” — North 
American  Indians  come  to  visit  "  Brother  George.” 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

— James  Dryden. 

On  October  8th,  1823,  Mrs.  Calvert  writes  :  “  We  hear 
of  nothing  but  a  dreadful  murder  committed  in  this 
county,  the  perpetrators,  Thurtell,  Hunt,  and  Probart 
are  all  in  Hertford  Jail.”  They  had  murdered  a  Mr. 
Weare.  Probart  turned  King’s  Evidence,  but  met  his 
fate,  as  he  was  hanged  later  for  horse  stealing. 

The  polishing  of  young  William  Calvert  at  Brussels 
had  met  with  some  success,  as  his  mother  mentions  on 
November  23rd  :  “  William  is  appointed  Attache  to  the 
Embassy  at  Munich  [under  Sir  Brook  Taylor].  Mr. 
Taylor  has  done  this  for  him,  and  has  been  kinder  than 
I  can  express.” 

There  is  no  record  this  year  of  Christmas  Day,  but  on 
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Boxing  Day  Mrs.  Calvert  again  decides  to  try  her  hand 
at  match-making  :  “  Mr.  Rumbold  came  here  to  stay 
till  Sunday.  I  want  to  make  a  match  between  him  and 
Isabella  Knox.” 

Isabella  was  her  niece,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Northland. 
But,  with  the  dawning  of  the  New  Year,  another  lover 
was  to  claim  this  lady’s  affections,  though  the  course  of 
true  love  was  to  run  with  its  proverbial  perversity. 

On  January  5th,  her  Aunt  records  the  momentous 
fact,  “  Mr.  Octavius  Wigram  here.” 

Then  follows  the  thrilling  information  that,  so  ardently 
in  love,  “  He  left  Nicolson  and  William  in  the  middle  of 
the  hunt,  to  come  home  and  propose  to  Isabella  Knox.” 
The  prudent  aunt  continues  :  “I  fear  his  circumstances 
are  not  good  enough.”  And  then  adds  reflectively : 
“  She  has  no  dislike  to  him  but  has  not  known  him  long 
enough  to  decide  upon  her  own  feelings.” 

He  was  evidently  very  much  in  love,  for  we  read  : 
“  He  only  begs  leave  to  hope.  He  is  very  amiable  ;  if 
he  were  only  a  little  richer,  I  think  it  might  do,  but  he  is 
too  poor.”  The  final  entry  for  that  day  mentions,  “  The 
unhappy  lover  went  away  to-day.” 

Mrs.  Calvert  forthwith  sent  a  full  account  to  her  sister 
and  brother-in-law  in  Ireland  of  what  had  happened,  and 
on  January  18th  received  a  definite  reply,  which  was 
unfavourable  to  the  unfortunate  aspirant  to  Isabella’s 
hand,  for  her  aunt  writes  :  “  In  consequence  of  the  answer 
from  Ireland,  I  had  to  write  to  Mr.  Octavius  Wigram  to 
say  the  income  was  considered  too  small,  and  he  had 
better  think  no  more  of  it.” 

So  for  the  present  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
but  the  gallant  Octavius  had  not  given  up  all  hope,  and 
was  content  to  bide  his  time.  On  January  20th,  1824, 
Lady  Cowper  gave  a  children’s  ball  at  Panshanger,  and 
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Mrs.  Calvert  took  her  daughters  Mary  and  Harriet  to  it. 
(Mary,  as  we  shall  see,  was  destined  later  to  become  the 
mother  of  Edmond  Warre,  head  master,  and  afterwards 
Provost  of  Eton,  a  man  much  beloved  and  of  World¬ 
wide  celebrity.)  The  two  little  girls  were  very  happy  at 
the  ball,  and  their  mother  proudly  notes  that  she  thought 
their  faces  prettier  than  any  there,  though  their  figures 
did  not  please  her  so  well :  “  Dear  things,  God  bless 
them,  I  hope  they  will  improve.” 

On  January  27th  John  Knox  writes  to  his  aunt  to 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and  asking  her  to  act 
as  godmother,  the  child  being  christened  Mabella  Frances  ; 
the  latter  was  Mrs.  Calvert’s  own  name.  (This  child 
married,  in  1858,  Count  Wilhelm  von  Zeppelin,  who  lost 
his  eye  in  action.) 

The  family  was  back  in  Grafton  Street  by  February  6th, 
and  Mr.  Octavius  Wigram  paid  a  morning  call  there  ;  he 
had  evidently  been  requested  to  come,  for  Mrs.  Calvert 
says  that  she  duly  “  Conveyed  to  him  Isabella’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  him  as  a  husband.  He  is  very  happy,  and  I 
have  invited  him  to-morrow  to  Hunsdon  to  make  love.” 

So  all  was  well  in  the  end  ! 

By  February  10th,  they  were  all  back  at  Hunsdon, 
and  Lady  Wigram  and  Mrs.  Arkwright,  the  mother  and 
sister  respectively  of  the  now  triumphant  Octavius,  came 
to  visit  their  new  prospective  relations.  Always  a  rather 
trying  ordeal,  but  Mrs.  Calvert  seems  to  have  been  quite 
satisfied,  for  she  says  ;  "  Lady  W.  seems  a  pleasing  and 
sensible  person.” 

The  next  entry  tells  of  Octavius’s  father  coming  on 
February  18th,  accompanied  this  time  by  his  mother, 
brother,  and  sister,  the  last  named  ;  “A  nice  girl  of 
twelve.  Sir  Robert  is  turned  of  eighty,  a  nice  jolly 
good-humoured  old  man.” 
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On  March  24th  Miss  Isabella  Knox  was  married  to  Mr. 
Octavius  Wigram,  in  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 
The  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette  was  given  at  9  Grafton  Street, 
and  fifty-six  people  partook  of  Mrs.  Calvert’s  hospitality. 
The  Diary  states  that  “  sixteen  carriages  adorned  with 
favours  ”  attended  the  guests  ;  "we  made  a  great  splash. 
The  happy  couple  went  to  Hunsdon  after  breakfast  to 
stay  till  Saturday.”  On  May  9th  the  Calverts  attended 
a  subscription  ball  at  Almack’s.  Princess  Augusta  was 
there,  and  Mrs.  Calvert  had  some  pleasant  conversation 
with  her. 

Ten  days  later  the  drawing-room  at  St.  James’s  took 
place,  and  Mrs.  Calvert  took  her  daughter  Mary.  She 
says  :  “  The  rooms  were  fine,  dresses  splendid,  but  the 
King  soon  grew  very  tired,  so  Mary  never  got  near  him, 
but  we  had  some  very  gracious  words  from  him.”  In  the 
evening  of  that  day  they  went  to  Lansdowne  House,  and 
afterwards  to  a  ball  at  Mrs.  Gosling’s. 

A  few  days  later  they  heard  Rossini  at  Sir  Charles 
Morgan’s. 

“  June  14th. — James  Knox  is  going  to  marry  Miss 
Taylor,  a  niece  of  Sir  Brooks  ;  she  is,  I  hear,  a  very  nice 
girl.”  (Her  father  was  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  of  Bifrons, 
Kent.) 

June  23rd. — Fanny  Calvert  and  her  mother  went  to  a 
small  party  at  the  Dowager  Lady  Salisbury’s,  to  meet  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

On  the  28th  Prince  Leopold  gave  a  grand  concert  which 
they  also  attended,  and  met  most  of  the  Royalties,  who 
were  very  gracious.  The  Duchess  of  Kent1  asked  to  have 
Fanny  presented  to  her,  and,  her  mother  says,  "  talked 
a  good  while.  She  is  uncommonly  pleasing.  Her 
daughter,  Princess  Feodor,  is  a  nice  little  girl  of  seventeen, 

1  Mother  of  Queen  Victoria. 
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her  son,  Prince  Leiningen,  a  good-humoured  young  man. 
I  have  known  him  some  time,  for  he  knew  the  Northlands 
and  William  abroad.” 

They  met  him  again  in  Kensington  Gardens  two  days 
later,  and  had  a  walk  with  him  there. 

At  Lady  Waterford’s  on  July  5th  they  heard  Rossini 
sing,  and  some  dancing  took  place. 

James  Knox  arrived  one  day  bringing  a  charming 
picture  of  Miss  Taylor  to  show  to  his  aunt,  and  the  rest 
of  the  month  was  spent  at  Cowes,  where  they  took  a 
small  house,  and  again  had  some  pleasant  trips  in  the 
Falcon  with  Lord  Yarborough. 

On  August  3rd  Mrs.  Calvert  writes  :  “  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  is  deranged,  and  confined  with  medical  attendants. 
Louise  Rowley  is  going  to  marry  Lord  Kinnoul.” 

James  Knox  married  Miss  Taylor  in  Paris,  and  arrived 
at  Hunsdon  House  in  November,  and  it  is  surprising  to 
find  the  following  : 

“  December  12th. — James  and  his  wife  were  called  for 
the  third  time  in  church.  They  are  to  be  re-married 
to-morrow,”  and  the  ceremony  was  duly  performed  on  the 
following  day. 

An  interesting  entry  on  February  25th,  1825  : 

“Fan  and  I  with  Isabella  Wigram  went  to  Squibbs  (?) 
Auction  Rooms,  where  Mrs.  Fry  was  selling  things  for 
the  advantage  of  the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate.  I 
bought  a  little,  and  got  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Fry.  She  is  very  pleasing;  quiet  and  composed 
in  manners,  with  a  pale  cheerful  countenance,  plain  but 
pleasing.  There  were  some  North  American  Chiefs, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  their  country.  We  talked 
French  to  them,  and  they  said  they  had  come  to  England 
to  ‘  visit  their  brother  George.’  ” 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  was  born  May  21,  1780.  She  was  a 
Gurney  of  Earlham,  a  quakeress.  She  married  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  London,  and  bore  him  eleven  children. 

In  1810  she  started  preaching  among  her  co-religionists, 
and  three  years  later,  first  visited  Newgate  prison.  There 
she  found  three  hundred  women  sentenced  or  awaiting 
their  trials  ;  with  no  occupation,  surrounded  by  numerous 
children,  in  rags  and  dirt ;  without  bedding,  and  only  the 
floor  to  sleep  on. 

Her  first  act  was  to  supply  them  with  clothing,  and  then 
after  some  years’  work,  she  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
school  for  the  children,  and  a  Ladies’  Association,  which 
saw  to  it  that  religious  instruction  was  given,  and  a 
matron  appointed  to  be  in  charge.  Mrs.  Fry  visited 
prisons  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  on  the 
Continent,  having  a  special  care  for  women  sentenced  to 
transportation.  Through  her  endeavour,  libraries  were 
started  at  Naval  hospitals  and  coastguard  stations,  and 
Bibles  distributed.  She  died  in  1845,  and  was  buried  at 
Barking  in  Essex.  Many  less  worthy  of  honour  lie  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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CHAPTER  V 


1825 

A  journey  to  France — “  Hated  my  dinner  ” — “  Horrid  ragouts  ” — “  None 
but  foreigners,  no  beauty  ” — A  pleasant  surprise — The  Chapel  Royal — 
Talma’s  benefit — A  mortifying  experience  at  the  Opera — The  first 
railroad  in  England — Sir  James  Stronge’s  help — "  The  new  machines  ” 
— A  fancy  ball  at  Tours — A  dancer  at  two  years  old — Great  ages — A 
merry  old  astronomer — “  Too  much  of  the  Devil  ” — New  London 
Bridge — A  grand  collation — Mr.  Holmes  wins  £21,000 — Miss  Tew 
writes  from  Boulogne — A  lucky  year — “  Thirsty  gaping  blood¬ 
suckers  ” — Death  of  “  The  pretty  creature  ” — A  great  excursion 
from  Southwark — Lord  Melbourne  takes  Vine  Cottage,  Fulham — A 
joint  invitation  to  Tours — The  hymeneal  altar — “  Jacky  returned  from 
Dover  ” — The  Hunt’s  tiresome  views — “  Quite  vexed  at  their  folly.” 

Oh  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now. 

That  thou  should’st  fail  from  thy  desire, 

Who  scarcely  darest  to  enquire, 

What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  slow  ? 

— Tennyson. 

On  March  4th,  1825,  Lady  Northland  sent  her  German 
servant  to  escort  her  sister  over  to  France,  in  order  that 
she  should  pay  her  a  visit.  A  tedious  journey,  and  rough 
passage  across,  they  reached  Abbeville  to  find  “  The  inn 
so  full,  and  the  woman  so  disagreeable,  that  we  got  into 
the  carriage  again,  intending  to  go  elsewhere.  But  a 
Mr.  Byng  very  civilly  sent  out  to  say  we  should  have  his 
sitting-room,  and  he  would  go  up  to  his  bedroom.  We 
accepted  his  kind  offer,  but  I  never  liked  an  inn  less. 
Hated  my  dinner,  which  was  all  made  up  of  horrid 
ragouts,  and  felt  so  sick  that,  when  a  roast  fowl  made  its 
appearance,  I  had  lost  all  appetite  for  meat,  but  did  very 
well  with  some  stewed  spinach,  apples,  and  claret. 
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“  The  Spencer-Stanhopes  were  sitting  in  the  next  room 
to  us,  and  came  in  to  pay  us  a  visit.'’ 

They  reached  Paris  at  3  o’clock  on  May  6th,  and  found 
all  well,  “  In  raptures  at  seeing  us,  they  have  delightf  ul 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  de  Montmorency.” 

With  insular  prejudice  the  Diarist  describes  a  soiree 
at  Mme.  Thayer’s  as  :  “  None  but  foreigners  there,”  and 
adds  disgustedly,  “  I  saw  no  beauty  nor  anything  worth 
looking  at.” 

A  pleasant  surprise  on  March  18th,  for  Sir  James 
Stronge,  Isabella,  and  their  daughter  Frances,  arrived 
unexpectedly  from  Tours. 

March  20th. — Lady  Beauchamp  sent  tickets  for  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  the  Tuileries,  which  she  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  from  the  Due  de  Luxembourg.  They 
were  the  very  best  seats  :  “  Close  to  Charles  X.  He  and 
the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  and  Duchesse  de  Berri 
were  there.” 

Talma’s  benefit  was  given  on  March  21st,  and  the 
travellers  saw  him  in  Othello,  the  Voiture  Renvers'ee,  and 
Paris  giving  the  Apple.  It  was  mortifying  that  Lady 
Beauchamp  had  not  warned  them  that  full  evening  dress 
was  expected  at  the  Opera,  for  they  found  themselves  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  being  the  only  persons  present 
in  morning  attire. 

When  the  railroad  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  was 
first  projected,  Sir  James  and  Lady  Stronge  were  living 
at  Tours,  and  in  The  Reminiscences  of  a  Scottish  Gentleman 
Philocotus  (Ainslie),  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

“  Whilst  at  Tours,  I  received  a  communication  from 
the  projectors  of  the  railroad  from  Liverpool  to  Man¬ 
chester,  requesting  me  to  join  them  in  carrying  out  this 
important  undertaking.  Before  setting  off,  I  applied 
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to  my  friend  Sir  James  Stronge  (then  resident  at  Tours), 
for  letters  of  introduction  to  his  friends  and  connections 
amongst  the  peerage  ;  Sir  James  very  kindly  acceded  to 
my  request,  and  the  numerous  introductions  with  which 
he  favoured  me  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
facilitating  the  object  I  had  in  view.  Owing  to  the 
powerful  opposition  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford,  and  other  persons  of  influence,  who  had 
property  contiguous  to  the  projected  line,  we  were 

defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons.” 

\ 

/ 

It  seems  strange  to  read  of  the  horror  and  dismay  of 
great  landed  proprietors,  at  the  proposition  of  a  railroad 
invading  their  estates,  but  it  was  very  real  and  sincere  ; 
as  they  felt  the  country  would  be  desecrated  and  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  smoke  and  noise  of  what  they  called  “  the 
new  machines.” 

Sir  James  Stronge  was  apparently  rather  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries  in  this  matter,  and  saw  with  a 
clear  vision  what  possibilities  opened  up  to  land  owners 
with  better  modes  of  transport. 

While  the  Stronges  were  living  at  Tours,  they  gave  a 
fancy-dress  ball,  in  order  to  return  the  hospitality  they 
had  received,  and  eighty  years  afterwards  Edmond 
Stronge1  dictated  the  following  account  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  to  the  Author  :  “  The  first  thing  I  remember 
was  living  at  Beau  Sejour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours, 
in  the  year  1824-5.  My  mother,  Lady  Stronge,  gave  a 
fancy-dress  ball,  and  I  was  dressed  as  a  French  porter, 
with  a  blue  blouse.  I  asked  someone  what  my  age  was, 
and  was  told  I  was  two  years  old.”  The  Stronge  family 
consisted  of  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  all 
attained  great  ages,  their  combined  lives  reaching  the 

1  The  4th  son. 
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extraordinary  total  of  659  years,  or  an  average  of  over 
82  years  each. 

On  March  25th,  1825,  the  Calverts  visited  M.  Le 
Chevalier,  “  A  merry  old  man,”  who  was  up  in  his  obser¬ 
vatory  at  the  Bibloteque  Henri  Quatre.  That  night 
they  went  hoping  to  see  Mademoiselle  Mars,  but  found 
illness  would  prevent  her  appearing  at  the  theatre,  a 
great  disappointment,  but  later  on  they  had  better  luck. 

April  1st  found  the  travellers  back  in  Grafton  Street, 
a  warm  welcome,  as  usual,  awaiting  them.  Mrs.  Calvert 
writes  on  April  21st :  “  The  Catholic  question  was  carried 
in  the  Commons.” 

The  following  month  they  visited  the  Opera,  to  see 
Der  Freischutz.  “  The  music  was  very  fine,  but  there  is 
too  much  of  the  Devil  in  the  Opera  to  please  me.” 

Lady  Ogle  gave  an  interesting  party  on  May  21st : 
“  Pasta,  Veluti,  and  all  the  fine  Opera  singers  sang.  I 
cannot  bear  Veluti’s  voice,  but  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
taste.” 

More  music  on  June  9th,  this  time  “  At  the  Duchess  of 
Wellington’s,  and  all  the  fine  world  there,  amongst  them 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  I  don’t  admire 
her  looks,”  says  the  candid  Diarist. 

On  June  15th,  the  first  stone  of  new  London  Bridge 
was  laid,  and  Edmond  Calvert,  who  was  now  at  the 
brewhouse,  gave  a  grand  collation.  The  Lord  Mayor 
was  to  lay  the  first  stone,  and  to  have  a  fine  procession. 
The  company  at  the  brewhouse,  however,  saw  nothing 
of  the  actual  performance,  except  the  many  flag-bedecked 
boats,  which  made  the  Thames  look  so  gay  on  a  day  of 
brilliant  sunshine. 

June  25th. — There  was  wonderful  excitement  at  Nos. 
9  and  10  Grafton  Street,  for  Mr.  Holmes  had  drawn  a 
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lucky  number  in  a  lottery,  and  was  the  winner  of  no  less 
than  £21,000  !  The  fact  is  duly  chronicled  in  the  Diary, 
and  Miss  Tew  writes  of  the  great  event  as  follows  (from 
France)  to  her  nephew,  William  Armstrong  : 

“  Boulogne  sur  Mer, 

“  The  glorious  1st  of  August,  1825. 

“  Here  we  are  still,  just  four  weeks  from  old  England, 
and  intend  a  stay  of  just  one  week  more,  in  hopes  of  the 
weather  becoming  roasting  hot. 

“  The  Worries  and  Ills  crossed  over  last  week  from 
Ramsgate  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us,  and  are  gone  as 
far  as  St.  Omer  and  Capel — return  to-day,  when  I  intend 

Mr.  F -  shall  frank  this.  ...  He  will  take  it  to  the 

Ramsgate  Post  Office  on  Wednesday,  so  hope  you  will 
get  it  free  and  soon. 

“  Mr.  Holmes  returns  with  them,  leaving  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Grenada  to  accompany  us  to  Paris,  and  talk  for  us 
there,  he  talks  of  following  us,  but  that  may  or  may  not 
be.  He  has  staid  a  fortnight.  You  will  have  heard 
before  this  reaches  you  of  his  astonishing  and  most 
fortunate  luck  in  the  lottery. 

“  His  ticket,  No  9776,  bought  on  St.  Swithin’s  Day, 
brought  him  the  next  day  a  shower  of  £21,000,  the  last 
drawn,  and  first  he  ever  had.  He  secured  the 
money  instantly,  left  one  half  at  Coutts’s  and  the  other 
half  at  Hopkins’s,  Mr.  Capron’s  banker,  sending 
him  a  list  of  his  debts,  and  desiring  that  they  should 
be  paid  forthwith,  also  that  his  house  in  Grafton 
Street  should  be  bought,  and  the  lease  of  the  cottage 
[Vine  Cottage,  Fulham]  ...  so  we  say  this  Anno  Dom. 
of  1825,  has  been  a  most  lucky  one  to  the  House  of 
Holmes.  He  did  well  at  the  moment  to  take  leave  of 
absence,  as  no  doubt  there  were  plenty  of  thirsty  gaping 


[after  R.  Dighton  '  f after  R.  Dighton 

HELEN,  LADY  STRONGE  GRACE  TEW 

Married,  secondly,  William  Holmes,  M.P.  Sister  to  Lady  Stronger , 
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blood  suckers  ready  to  attend  his  breakfast  table,  to  beg 
and  borrow,  now  that  they  know  he  cannot  say  ‘  I  have 
no  money.’ 

“  Your  father,1  having  lost  the  half  of  himself  by  the 
heat,  is  gone  to  Polly  Sayers,  and  in  deep  mourning  for 
his  ‘  beautiful  maid.’ 

“  The  pretty  creature  was  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of 
her  cage  ;  he  thinks  owing  to  Mrs.  Smith  leaving  it  on  a 
flag  [stone],  when  the  sun  had  made  it  a  burning  hot 
hearth.  .  .  . 

“  The  first  steamer  from  London  here  direct  arrived  at 
twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday,  with  300  passengers  ;  left 
London  at  seven  on  Saturday  morning,  and  has  just  now 
passed  on  her  return,  loaded  with  company  ;  they  seemed 
to  come  merely  to  see  Boulogne  and  return — were  mostly 
from  Southwark — and  Cockneys  of  the  first  water.  One 
sixth  of  them  could  not  get  beds,  but  slept  wherever  they 
could  lye  down — on  carpets,  chairs,  or  even  stage  coaches  J 
they  suffered  enough  for  their  pleasure.  Lord  Melbourne 
and  his  grandchildren,  the  Cowpers,  are  delighted  with 
the  Cottage,*  and  seem  to  take  good  care  of  it. 

“  We  had  a  letter  of  invitation  to-day  from  all  James’s ' 
children,  jointly  written,  pressing  us  to  go  to  Tours,  but 
whether  Helen*  will  go  or  not  from  Paris  is  uncertain — 
the  additional  journey  to  and  from  would  require  too 
much  money  from  me — and  her  carriage  only  accom¬ 
modates  herself  and  her  servants. 

“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  and  Cochrane  are  with  us 
[servants].  ...  I  see  the  newspapers  to  the  West  Indies 
are,  from  the  10th  of  October,  to  pay  three  half-pence 
each,  to  be  put  in  the  day  they  are  printed,  and  folded 
with  the  ends  out,  but  if  put  in  as  a  letter,  to  be  charged 

1  The  writer’s  brother-in-law.  *  Vine  Cottage,  Fulham.  8  Sir  James  Stronge. 

*  Lady  Stronge. 
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as  such.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ross1  has  gone  himself  to  Brown  Hall 
to  try  and  repress  his  son-in-law’s  farming  mania — as  Lord 
Longford  told  him  in  London  Mr.  Hamilton  (his  cousin), 
would  ruin  himself  by  the  great  expense  he  went  to  in 
that  line. 

“  Jessy  Macleod  is  staying  here  with  Bother  Reed,  who 
has  taken  a  house  for  three  years.  I  suppose  Flora  is 
wearing  the  willow,  as  Lloyd  Hesketh  is  about  to  lead  to 
the  hymeneal  altar  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady 
Emily1  Lygon,  sister  to  our  Countess  of  Longford.  The 
sweet  old  pair  of  horses  went  over  to  Thomas,  when  we 
set  to  sea.  Mr.  Cochrane1  is  travelling  with  us,  and 
promises  to  be  ‘  Jacky  returned  from  Dover  ’ ;  he  does 
not  improve,  but  increases  in  stupidity.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marsh*  are  in  high  favour,  and  accompany  us.” 

Little  remains  with  us  from  the  pen  of  Helen,  Lady 
Stronge  ;  but  (written  on  November  18,  1825)  there  is  a 
letter  from  her  to  Mr.  William  Armstrong,  in  which  it  is 
amusing  to  read  her  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  religious 
convictions  of  her  friends  the  Hunts. 

She  writes  : 

"  10  Grafton  Street. 

“  The  Hunts  are  all  now  confirmed  Methodists  ;  I  had 
a  foolish  letter  from  him  a  few  days  ago  telling  me  so. 
I  answered  it  yesterday  in  this  way,  saying  that  I  was 
determined  to  continue  the  religion  I  was  brought  up  in, 
feeling  it  the  best,  as  my  own  sense  told  me  that  faith 
without  good  works  would  have  no  avail ;  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  us  all  to  make  those  about  us  happy,  by  every 
kindness  in  our  power.  To  live  cheerfully,  and  enjoy 
those  amusements  which  are  innocent  in  themselves, 

1  See  Chapters  VIII  and  XV. 

1  Emily  Esther  Anne,  5  th  d.  of  William,  1st  Earl  Beauchamp,  m.  182  s. 

*  The  Coachman.  4  Butler  and  Maid. 
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and  contribute  to  happiness,  such  as  music,  dancing, 
plays  and  cards.  So,  after  having  given  my  sentiments 
in  this  way,  I  will  not  be  tormented  with  a  second  letter 
from  any  of  the  party.  I  also  said  that  the  contagion 
was  so  great  that  I  hoped  me  and  mine  would  avoid  going 
ever  into  any  Society  where  a  Methodist  could  make  part 
of  it ;  I  am  quite  vexed  at  their  folly.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


1825-26 

Louisa  Pery’s  modesty — Lady  Caroline  Lamb  parts  with  her  husband — 
Mary  Calvert  “  commences  young  woman  ” — Elizabeth  Blacker 
engaged  to  Nicolson — Mr.  Calvert  stands  for  the  county — Mrs. 
Plumer  "  should  be  ashamed  of  herself  ” — “  Her  pretty  boy  ” — A 
visit  to  Cashiobury — A  house  full  of  comforts — County  Banks  break¬ 
ing— A  terrible  visit  to  Lady  Caroline  Lamb — “  Never  again  ” — 
Nicolson’s  wedding — A  charity  ball — Staircases  give  way — Lord 
Northland  becomes  an  English  Peer — A  merry  dinner  party — Charles 
Calvert’s  victory  at  Southwark — A  Pageant  in  the  City — ‘  ‘  All  dressed 
in  blue  ” — “  Calvert  for  ever  ” — “  A  man  in  armour  in  front  ” — 
"  Much  cheering  and  good  humour  ” — Story  of  an  old  City  brewery 
— A  wonderful  mug — Mr.  Illidge’s  trick — “  The  right  knock-me- 
down  sort  ” — Old  remains — The  flowing  Thames — The  old  days  are 
soon  forgotten — Fox-hunting  in  Hertfordshire — Lady  Salisbury's 
complexion  and  appearance — A  vain  wish. 

Fie,  fie,  what’s  all  this  ? 

One  of  your  eyes  is  bloodshot,  use  my  ring  to’t. 

They  say  ’tis  very  sovereign  :  ’twas  my  wedding  ring, 

And  I  did  vow  never  to  part  with  it 
But  to  my  second  husband. 

— John  Fletcher. 


A  rider  in  this  house  you’ll  find, 

A  Master  too  is  he  .  .  . 

If  Master  of  the  ride  I  wis. 

Full  well  he  bears  the  name  ; 

But  if  the  ride  the  Master  is. 

On  him  and  his  be  shame. 

— Goethe. 

June  27th,  1825. — The  Calverts  are  back  in  Grafton 
Street,  and  Isabella  Wigram  comes  to  visit  her  aunt  and 
takes  her  to  Mansfield  Street1  :  “  Louisa*  Pery  is  to  be 
married  to-morrow,  she  was  too  modest  to  show  herself.” 

1  Lord  Northland’s  town  house.  1  Lady  Louisa  Pery,  d.  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick. 
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The  following  month  the  family  had  returned  to  Huns- 
don,  and  on  July  12th  the  entry  is  :  “  Lady  Caroline  and 
Mr.  Lamb  have  parted  regularly,  she  is  gone  to  Paris.” 

July  14th. — “  This  is  my  dear  Mary’s  seventeenth 
birthday.  She  commences  young  woman  to-day,  and 
is  to  dine  with  us  in  future,  as  I  think  it  will  help  to  form 
her  manners.” 

The  affection  which  seems  to  have  been  felt  between  all 
the  members  of  so  large  a  family  circle  is  very  remarkable, 
more  especially  so  as  those  connected  only  by  marriage 
were  also  apparently  included. 

July  19th. — Lord  Northland  arrived  at  Hunsdon,  and 
his  sister-in-law  writes  :  “  Lord  Northland,  to  our  great 
joy  came  to  us  to-day.” 

July  21st. — Saw  more  matrimonial  business  concluded  ; 
“  Received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacker,  giving  his  consent 
to  his  daughter  Elizabeth  marrying  our  dear  Nicolson  : 
he  wishes,  however,  that  she  should  not  dispose  of  her 
hand  till  she  has  seen  another  birthday.  She  will  be 
nineteen  on  the  nth  of  next  March.  The  attachment  has 
been  of  a  year  and  half’s  standing ;  he  met  her  abroad.” 

The  Hertford  ball  took  place  on  August  25th,  and  Mary 
Calvert  made  her  debut ;  “As  a  grown-up  personage. 
She  is  too  short  and  fat,  otherwise  her  face  is  good.” 

Next  month  Mr.  Calvert  decided  to  declare  his  intention 
of  standing  for  the  County  instead  of  the  Borough,  when 
the  General  Election  should  take  place.  It  was  some 
months  before  this  event  occurred,  however. 

A  neighbour  in  the  county,  by  name  Mrs.  Plumer, 
announced  her  marriage  in  the  autumn  to  a  Mr.  Lewins, 
and  the  neighbourhood  was  agog,  for  she  was  fifty-seven, 
and  her  bridegroom  thirty-five :  “It  seems  a  most 
disgraceful  thing,  and  I  wonder  she  is  not  ashamed  of 
herself.  I  drove  to  leave  my  name,  but  she  has  gone  a 
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tour  with  her  bridegroom.  I  hear  he  is  a  widower  with 
three  children  ;  they  will  be  an  amusement  to  her.” 
Later  she  writes  :  “  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Plumer,  or  rather 
Mrs.  Lewins,  calls  her  Captain  ‘  her  pretty  boy.’  ” 

Back  once  more  in  Grafton  Street,  they  visit  the  Hay- 
market,  and  see  Paul  Pry,  “  in  which  Liston  and  Farren 
were  most  delightful.” 

Country-house  visiting  was  not  as  a  rule  a  joy  to  Mrs. 
Calvert,  but  at  Cashiobury  she  appears  to  have  been  more 
pleased  than  usual,  in  spite  of  there  being  only  a  small 
party  to  meet  her. 


"  Cashiobury. 

“  November  3rd. — Mr.  C.,  Fan  and  I  arrived  here  two 
hours  before  dinner.  There  is  nobody  here  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Forde  (who  live  with  Lord  Essex  ;  she  is  his  natural 
daughter),  Dr.  Wellesley,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Orme,  and  Mr.  Ben  King,  Mr.  Giles’  nephew. 
We  played  at  ecarte  in  the  evening. 

“  November  4th. — Lord  Essex  has  prayers  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  which  I  was  pleased  to  find. 
The  flower  gardens  and  plants  are  not  kept  in  such  nice 
order  as  they  were,  since  he  and  Lady  Essex  have  parted, 
but  still  they  are  very  pretty.  This  house  is,  if  possible, 
fuller  of  comforts  than  it  was  when  I  was  here  before, 
nothing  else  seems  to  be  considered.  There  are  quantities 
of  books  in  every  room,  and  you  can  do  exactly  as  you 
like  in  every  particular,  so  that  although  there  is  not  a 
very  gay  set  in  the  house,  you  cannot  be  dull.  Lady 
Puller  came  to-day,  and  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  a  son  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.” 

The  visit  lasted  until  November  6th,  and  on  the  5th 
they  drove  to  visit  “John  and  Bell  Knox,1  who  are 

1  Her  nephew  and  his  wife. 
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settled  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  this — a  forlorn 
looking  place.  We  found  them,  and  three  very  nice 
children  very  well.  The  eldest  girl  is  the  image  of  my 
sister.  Nobody  has  come  here  to-day  except  a  fat  Spanish 
refugee,  who  teaches  singing  and  sings  very  well  himself. 

“  December  nth. — All  the  County  Banks  are  breaking. 
Great  dismay  and  stoppage  in  London/' 

“  December  14th. — Visited  the  new  clergyman  of 
Hertingfordbury,  Mr.  Eden,  just  married.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Lord  Auckland's  ;  his  wife  seems  about  ‘17, 
a  modest,  shy  thing.'  " 

There  is  no  further  entry  of  interest  until  March  18th, 
1826,  when  back  in  Grafton  Street :  “I  paid  a  visit 
this  morning  to  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  and  found  her  so 
wild,  indeed  I  may  say  nearly  insane,  that  I  was  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  house,  and  I  shall  not  in  a  hurry  venture 
into  it  again.'' 

“  April  7th. — To-morrow  is  fixed  on  for  Nicolson’s 
wedding,  but  the  settlements  are  not  arrived,  and  I 
daresay  it  will  be  put  off.”  The  wedding  was  only 
postponed  for  two  days  : 

“  April  10th. — At  half-past  ten  the  company,  consisting 
of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony,  his  daughter,  Lady  Caledon,  Sir  Harry  Calvert,1 
etc.,  assembled  at  this  door.  We  all  proceeded  to  St. 
George’s  Church,  where  Nicolson  and  Elizabeth  were 
united.  God  Almighty  bless  and  preserve  them.  We 
afterwards  returned  here  to  a  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette, 
after  which  they  set  out  for  Hunsdon.” 

April  13th  gives  an  amusing  account  of  a  charity  ball : 
“We  went  to  the  ball  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spital- 
field  weavers.  The  crowd  was  immense.  It  was  really 

1  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  Bart.,  General,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces 
for  twenty-one  years.  Lieut-Govemor  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
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very  well  arranged,  and  a  fine  sight.  Several  of  the 
Royal  family  were  there,  and  shook  me  kindly  by  the  hand. 
One  quadrille  was  composed  of  the  four  seasons.  Some 
temporary  staircases  gave  way,  but  nobody  was  hurt.” 

This  ball  took  place  at  Co  vent  Garden. 

The  next  news  was  Lord  Northland’s  step  in  the 
Peerage  to  the  English  Barony  of  Ranfurly.  He  and 
Lady  Northland,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Pellew,  the  Due  de 
Montebello1  and  the  Comte  de  Montali  vet  dined  at  No.  9 
on  June  5  th  ;  “  They  were  all  very  merry,  and  the  dinner 
went  off  famously.” 

On  June  6th  there  was  a  contest  in  the  Election  for 
Southwark,  and  Mr.  Calvert’s  brother  Charles  was 
declared  head  of  the  poll. 

“  June  13th. — Dined  at  two  to-day,  and  afterwards 
all  went  to  the  Coburg  Theatre.  We  assembled  at  Charles 
Calvert’s,  all  dressed  in  blue  (being  his  colours),  he  having 
just  gained  his  election.  A  band  of  music  met  us  at 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  shouting 
“Calvert  for  ever.”  The  same  row  continued  at  the 
theatre,  and  Charles  and  Mrs.  C.  had  to  come  forward 
and  bow  and  curtsey,  and  occasionally  Charles  had  to 
speak.  We  afterwards  adjourned  to  supper  at  his  house.” 

“  June  15th. — Very  busy  packing  off  clothes  to  go 
along  with  my  sister’s  to  Ireland,  as  in  about  ten  days  I 
am  to  set  out  with  my  girls.” 

They  waited  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Calvert  and  Sir 
John  Sebright  had  taken  place  (without  opposition  for 
the  County  of  Hertford,  on  June  16th),  and  also  to  take 
part  in  a  wonderful  procession  round  Southwark,  in 
honour  of  Charles  Calvert’s  election  :  “  We  set  out  at 
ten,  and  were  nearly  seven  hours  in  a  broiling  sun. 
Charles  went  first  in  a  barouche  with  six  greys,  blue  satin 

1See  Chapter  XX. 
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postillions,  and  all  the  horses  dressed  out  in  blue  ribbons. 
Mrs.  Charles  followed  next,  in  a  barouche  with  one  of  her 
sisters.  I  followed  in  my  barouche  with  Mary,  Harriet, 
and  Edmond,  all  bedizened  with  blue.  Numbers  met 
us  at  the  entrance  to  the  Borough.  Two  waggons  with 
bands  of  music,  and  a  man  in  armour  rode  at  the  head. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  very  gay  scene,  and  nothing  could 
possibly  go  off  better.  Charles  very  popular,  and  nothing 
but  cheering  and  good  humour.” 

The  large  group  of  buildings  in  Thames  Street,  in  the 
City  of  London,  which,  till  the  spring  of  1922,  had  long 
been  known  as  “  The  City  of  London  Brewery,”  was,  in 
much  earlier  days,  “  Calvert’s  Brewery,”  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  passed  to  that  family  by  marriage,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Those  who  read  these  lines,  and  care  to  go  in  search 
of  the  spot,  may  take  the  tube  to  Cannon  Street,  and 
thence  make  their  way  down  narrow  Suffolk  Lane, 
with  Suffolk  House  still  standing,  proud  and  stately 
on  the  left. 

At  right  angles  across  the  way  stands  the  erstwhile 
“  City  of  London  Brewery,”  until  1922  the  last  survivor 
of  the  great  beer-making  establishments  which  were  so 
numerous  in  the  City  a  hundred  years  ago. 

When  Sir  William  Calvert,  LL.D.,  was  in  possession, 
in  George  II’s  day,  we  read1  of  a  great  fire,  and  of  Fred¬ 
erick,  Prince  of  Wales  joining  Sir  William  there,  and 
handsomely  rewarding  his  servants,  in  their  stout  efforts 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  so  prevent  the  hideous 
danger  of  the  conflagration  spreading. 

Sir  William  sat  as  Member  for  the  "  Rotten  Borough  ” 
of  Old  Sarum,  and  was  uncle  to  the  Mr.  Nicolson  Calvert 


1  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
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mentioned  so  often  in  these  pages.  A  wonderful  mug 
was  shown  to  the  Author  during  her  visit  to  Thames 
Street  in  1922,  just  one  month  before  the  business 
removed  to  more  commodious  premises  at  Fulham. 

It  was  in  a  way  owing  to  her  visit  that  the  story  of  the 
mug  was  rediscovered,  as  it  was  found  printed  on  a  piece 
of  old  paper  inside,  buried  under  various  things,  and  the 
details  apparently  quite  unknown  to  anyone  living  at  the 
moment. 

It  appeared  that  after  the  Election  for  Southwark  had 
taken  place,  as  spoken  of  earlier  in  this  chapter,  a  trader 
in  glass  and  earthenware,  one  Mr.  Illidge,  who  had  been  a 
committee-man  in  Mr.  Calvert’s  interest,  called  at  the 
brewery,  and  informed  the  newly  returned  M.P.  that  he 
would  be  most  happy  to  drink  his  health  in  a  glass  of  his 
own  brewing.  “  I  should  be  most  happy  to  drink  yours 
too,”  replied  Mr.  Calvert,  “  and  therefore,  ”  he  continued, 
“  we  will  walk  into  the  counting-house,  and  there  you 
shall  have  a  glass  of  the  finest  ale  in  the  Kingdom.”  “  I 
beg  pardon,”  replied  the  modest  and  domestic  man, 
“  but  my  good  lady  at  home  has  a  desire  equally  with 
myself  to  drink  health  and  long  life  to  you,  and  to  taste 
your  October  ;  so  with  your  permission  I  will  send  a 
mug,  in  order  to  gratify  Mrs.  Illidge.  But  sir,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  in  the  event  of  your  not  being  at  the  brewery 
when  I  send,  do  me  the  favour  to  give  me  a  written  order, 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake.”  “  By  all  means,”  said 
Mr.  Calvert,  “  and  you  shall  have  a  mug  of  the  finest  ale 
in  the  cellar.”  Whereupon  the  M.P.  for  Southwark 
wrote  an  order,  and  gave  it  to  the  free  and  independent 
elector,  to  the  following  effect : 

“  Fill  Mr.  Midge’s  mug  with  the  best  ale  in  the  brewery. 

“  Signed  C.  Calvert.” 
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The  next  day  two  men  entered  the  premises  with  a 
pole  attached  to  their  shoulders,  and  slung  between  them 
a  large  hamper,  which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  contain 
a  mug  of  so  extraordinary  and  appalling  a  size,  holding 
at  the  least  thirteen  gallons.  Mr.  Calvert’s  order  was 
duly  presented,  and  the  mug  was  immediately  filled 
foaming  to  the  brim  with  "  ale  of  the  right-knock-me- 
down-sort  ”  ;  the  men  shouldered  their  additional  burden 
and  departed. 

On  their  arrival  at  Mr.  Illidge’s,  there  were  assembled 
all  the  brother  committee-men,  who  did  full  honour  to 
the  toast  “  Health  to  Calvert,  and  long  life  to  him,  and 
may  nothing  ever  *  ale  ’  him.” 

Mr.  Illidge  being  an  important  man  in  the  earthenware 
line,  the  great  important  mug  was  for  many  years  which 
followed  placed  over  the  entrance  to  his  warehouse,  as 
"  A  sign  to  the  passers-by  of  the  trade  carried  on  therein.” 

Mr.  Calvert  laughed  heartily  when  he  learned  of  the 
joke  practised  upon  him  by  Mr.  Illidge  :  “  I  shall  always 
be  most  happy,”  he  said,  “  to  see  the  light  of  the  counten¬ 
ance  of  my  worthy  and  indefatigable  committee-man, 
Illidge  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  curse  me  if  ever  I  desire 
to  see  his  d - d  ugly  mug  again.” 

It  was  in  the  year  of  grace  1820  that  the  Calverts 
decided  they  must  extend  their  premises. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two 
ancient  churches  occupied  the  site  now  covered  by  the 
more  recent  additions  to  the  brewery.  These  were 
“  All  Hallows  the  Greater  ”  and  “  All  Hallows  the  Less.” 
The  latter  church  perished  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  but 
the  former  was  still  there  in  1820.  Indeed  many  young 
Calverts  in  their  day  were  christened  within  its  sacred 
walls  ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  when  the  site  was  wanted, 

En 
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neither  the  associations  of  the  past  nor  the  tradition  of 
worship  was  considered.  Still  we  may  draw  onr  own 
conclusions  (that  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  demolition)  from  the  curious  fact 
that  the  bell-tower,  with  its  two  bells,  is  still  left  standing, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  brewery.  The  Parish  still 
rings  one  of  the  bells  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner,  and 
the  church  vestry  still  meets  in  the  quaint  little  room 
close  by. 

Surrounding  it  is  a  paved  court,  once  the  graveyard, 
and  one  fine  tombstone  is  boldly  traced  “  to  the  pious 
memory  of  Jacob  Jacobsen."  Beside  the  church  belfry 
grows  a  fig  tree,  and,  though  it  fruits  yearly,  the  figs  do 
not  succeed  in  ripening.  A  wonderful  oak  screen  was 
in  “  All  Hallows  the  Greater,”  presented,  it  is  said,  by 
some  Dutch  traders,1  who,  having  received  good  treat¬ 
ment  in  this  country,,  and  possibly  with  a  view  to  salving 
their  own  consciences  for  deeds  done  on  the  high  seas, 
placed  it  there.  It  is  now  in  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Lothbury,  not  far  away. 

Strolling  round  the  spacious  storehouses,  grim  and 
dingy  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
great  City,  it  was  a  surprise  and  revelation  when  two 
mighty  oaken  doors  were  suddenly  swung  back  upon 
their  hinges,  and  there  was  the  river  rushing  along  at  the 
very  threshold,  the  sunlight  rippling  on  the  turgid  waters 
in  amazing  beauty,  and  the  keen  breath  borne  on  its 
brackish  tide  straight  from  the  sea  greeting  one’s  nostrils 
with  delightful  freshness. 

Thence  down  into  the  crypts,  which  brought  to  the 
Author's  mind  the  Catacombs  of  the  Roman  Campagna. 

These  must  have  been  built  either  for  the  purpose  of 
burial,  or  else  to  afford  protection,  should  danger  threaten 


1  Of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
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the  All  Hallows  parishioners.  It  is  strange  to  reflect 
that  in  our  own  day,  during  the  German  raids,  Londoners 
were  again  thankful  for  their  friendly  shelter.  The  roofs 
are  vaulted,  and  the  accommodation  ideal  for  such  emer¬ 
gencies,  there  being  both  ample  space  and  ventilation. 
In  the  crypt  a  piece  of  tessellated  Roman  pavement 
was  found,  showing  of  what  ancient  times  these  places 
speak. 

There  is  an  immense  room  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
said  to  have  dined.  Here,  over  each  of  the  large  windows, 
are  heads  carved  in  stone,  some  grotesque,  with  huge 
open  mouths,  like  gargoyles  on  a  church.  A  very  fine 
stone  gateway  leads  into  one  building,  and  there1  was  a 
"  beam  "  engine,  which  had  long  ceased  to  function, 
after  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of 
active  life. 

The  massive  timbers  of  oak  which  hold  the  great  malt 
rooms  together  were  cut  in  an  Essex  forest,  and  are  as 
sound  to-day  as  when  they  were  first  placed  in  position. 

The  Calvert  family  used  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  brew- 
house  as  a  pied-a-terre  ;  very  pleasant  rooms  they  are,  not 
a  sound  to  be  heard  of  the  busy  life  in  the  streets,  indeed 
one  might  be  far  away  on  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  so  silent 
is  it ! 

“  The  City  of  London  ”  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  last 
of  the  great  City  breweries  to  go  ;  formerly  there  were 
many,  and  there  was  often  much  jealousy  and  trouble 
over  the  water  supply  so  necessary  to  the  trade.  A  well 
would  be  dug  by  one  company,  and  then  another  would 
dig  one  deeper,  and  rob  the  other  of  the  precious  water, 
but  at  length  it  was  found  that  boring  in  artesian  fashion 
was  the  most  satisfactory  plan,  as  right  down  in  the  chalk 
a  liberal  supply  existed  sufficient  for  all  their  wants. 


1  In  192*. 
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So  the  old  days  pass  away,  and  so  are  the  ancient 
landmarks  soon  forgotten. 

An  interesting  association  of  the  Calvert  family  with 
Hertfordshire  is  in  relation  to  fox-hunting,  for  Felix 
Calvert,  of  Furneaux  Pelham  (3rd  of  the  name,  bom 
1693  and  died  1755),  started  the  Puckeridge  pack,  and 
built  the  kennels  at  Aldbury,  being  joined  in  the  master¬ 
ship  by  Mr.  Panton.1  In  1794  the  hunt  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Calvert  family,  when  it  was  known  as  the 
Hertfordshire,  and  Mr.  John  Calvert  was  master. 

In  a  History  of  Hertfordshire a  we  read  of  Mr.  Felix 
Calvert  starting  the  pack  in  1725,  and  hunting  the  present 
Puckeridge  and  Herts  countries. 

“  Previous  to  1750,”  the  account  continues,  “  a  now 
almost  obsolete  style  of  hunting  existed  in  Hertfordshire 
.  .  .  still  in  vogue  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but 
especially  in  the  northern  counties.  Most  country 
squires,  yeomen,  and  farmers,  kept  a  fox-hound  or  two, 
called  trencher  hounds.  With  these  boarded-out  hounds, 
an  excellent  pack  was  often  formed,  and  capital  sport 
enjoyed,  at  the  break  of  day ! 

“  In  1793  Lady  Salisbury  became  mistress  of  the 
Herts  hounds,  and,  during  her  reign,  the  hounds  were 
called  Hatfield  Hounds.  Lady  Salisbury’s  fame  as  a 
mistress  of  fox-hounds,  and  as  a  daring  rider  and  sports¬ 
woman  is  very  remarkable.  She  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  first  English  ladies  who  gained  such  a 
reputation.  Many  are  the  tales  told  of  her  daring  exploits, 
and  of  her  hairbreadth  escapes  in  the  hunting  field.  It 
was  usual  for  Lady  Salisbury  to  drive  to  the  meets  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  four  black  horses  with  an  outrider ; 
her  hunters  being  led  by  a  groom,  who  acted  as  her  pilot. 


1  See  The  Field,  April  29th,  1905. 


*  In  the  British  Museum. 
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When  the  meet  was  at  Bramingham  (which  took  place 
pretty  often,  as  it  was  her  favourite  meet),  she  slept 
over-night  at  Mr.  Hale’s,  King’s  Walden.” 

Further,  in  an  old  number  of  the  Sporting  Magazine , 
October  1793,  we  find  a  record  stating  that :  “  The 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Calvert’s  hounds  have 
begun  to  draw  the  coverts,  and  to  draw  blood  from  the 
cubs  in  Herts.” 

Then  follow  directions  to  would-be  followers  :  “  The 
proper  places  for  horses  to  be  sent  over-night  for  the 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury’s  hounds  are  Hatfield,  or 
Waterford  [Watford?],  and  for  Mr.  Calvert’s  hounds, 
Ware,  or  Wade’s  Mill.” 

In  January  1800  further  testimony  to  her  Ladyship’s 
prowess  may  be  read,  in  the  Sporting  Magazine  of  that 
date,  although  allowing  that  advancing  years  have  made 
her  more  cautious  :  “  Lady  Salisbury,  one  of  the  boldest 
female  riders  in  the  kingdom,  relaxes  a  little  with  her  own 
fox-hounds.  Some  few  years  ago  she  invariably  went 
over  the  gate,  she  now  waits  with  more  prudence  till  the 
gate  is  opened.” 

It  appears  from  this  account  that  she  did  not  leave  off 
following  the  hounds  until  she  reached  the  great  age  of 
seventy-eight,  and  even  then  she  said  she  thought  she 
was  good  enough  to  hunt  with  harriers. 

Creevy’s  description  of  the  old  lady’s  complexion  and 
general  appearance  is  unsympathetically  candid  ;  he  was 
staying  in  the  same  country-house  with  her  (at  Stoke), 
and  characteristically  describes  her  as  follows  : 

“  Her  face  is  the  most  cracked  or  rather  furrowed  piece 
of  mosaic  you  ever  saw  .  .  .  her  dress  absolutely  in¬ 
fantile.”  He  watched  her  with  his  unpleasantly  critical 
eye  :  “  Reading  the  Edinburgh  Review 1  without  spectacles. 

1  See  Chapter  XIII. 
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.  .  .  Her  dress  is  white  muslin,  properly  loaded  with 
garniture  ...  a  large  bonnet  on  her  head,  '  trimmed  ’ 
with  bright  lilac  ribbons  ”  ;  under  which,  when  she 
removed  it,  he  found  beneath,  “  a  very  nice  lace  cap, 
not  less  adorned  with  the  brightest  yellow  ribbon.” 

How  one  wishes  that  her  Ladyship  had  in  turn  left 
us  her  private  estimate  of  Mr.  Creevy  and  his  general 
appearance  ! 

As  we  shall  see,  Lady  Salisbury’s  death  did  not  take 
place,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  hunting  field, 
but  in  her  own  bedroom  at  Hatfield  House,  and  in  a  far 
more  tragic  fashion.1 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  a  frequent  follower  of  the  Hertfordshire  pack,  and 
upon  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1819,  he  met  with  a  curious 
adventure  there.  It  seemed  that  a  shepherd  had  received 
instructions  from  his  master  to  fasten  up  all  the  gates  on 
the  farm,  and,  when  the  Duke  rode  up,  the  shepherd 
stolidly  refused  to  open,  or  allow  his  Grace  to  pass 
through  ! 

Going  home,  quite  realising  who  the  rider  was,  he  told 
his  horrified  master  that  he  had  stopped  the  great  soldier, 
in  a  way  which  Buonaparte  had  been  unable  to  do  ! 

In  1822  the  Herts  Hunt  Club  was  established,  and  the 
following  were  the  original  members,  interesting,  especi¬ 
ally  to  our  story,  as  many  of  them  were  frequent  visitors 
at  Hunsdon  :  Lords  Dacre,  Verulam,  Clarendon,  Cran- 
bourne,  Lynedoch,  Glamis,  and  Lord  Frederick  Beau- 
clerk*  ;  Sir  C.  Cuyler,  Sir  J.  Ouseley  ;  Captains  Phillimore, 
Shawe,  and  Cuyler  ;  Mr.  Hale  of  King’s  Walden  ;  Messrs. 
W.  Hale,  Delme,  S.  Smith,  Farquhar  Paris,  G.  S.  Martin, 

1  See  Chapter  XVII.  *  See  Chapter  IX. 
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Latour ;  Colonel  Felix  Calvert ;  Messrs.  Astley  Cooper, 
Sowerby,  Halsey,  etc.,  etc.  In  1827  Mr.  Hanbury  had 
in  his  possession  an  earth-stopper’s  card  100  years  old, 
and  at  that  date  the  toast  used  to  be  given  of  “  The 
Puckeridge  Hounds,  100  years  old." 

John  Calvert  was  a  great  sportsman  and  is  thus 
described  :  ‘  ‘  One  of  the  finest  that  ever  rode  after  a  pack, 
or  ever  cast  his  eye  over  a  country,  or  ever  devoted  a 
mind  to  the  perplexity  of  scent,  and  the  characteristics 
of  hounds."1 

“  Crane  "  was  his  huntsman  for  many  years,  and  during 
that  time  a  curious  instance  of  the  well-known  homing 
instinct  of  fox-hounds  occurred.  It  seemed  that  a 
relation  of  one  of  the  subscribers  in  Herts  was  a  master 
of  the  Cumberland  fox-hounds,  and  he  sent  two  dogs 
and  a  lady  to  Hertfordshire.  One  day,  after  a  good  run 
one  dog  and  the  lady  disappeared,  and  shortly  afterwards 
turned  up  at  their  old  kennel  in  Cumberland. 

Later  on,  Mr.  John  Archer  Houblon  purchased  the 
Puckeridge  Hounds,  and  became  joint  master  with  Mr. 
John  Calvert  and  Mr.  Nicolas  Parry.  The  latter  had  a 
bad  fall,  and  lay  for  a  time  unconscious.  His  first  words 
on  coming  to  himself  were,  “  Did  they  kill  him?  "' 


1  History  of  Hertfordshire,  British  Museum. 
a  From  various  sources  in  British  Museum. 
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"  If  you  are  all  dead,  you  might  speak  ” — A  doctor  who  suits  the  ladies — 
“  Gambolhng  home  in  the  frost  ” — “  Two  grand  men’s  dinners  ” — 
“  Fighting  our  way  ” — Miss  Blacker’s  wedding — Mr.  Ross  in  trouble 
— “  Brutus  ” — “  His  great  chops  ” — Gay  doings  at  Tynan — "  Chinese 
vases  full  of  perfumes  ” — The  health  of  the  potato  drunk — The  Com 
Bill — “  The  Duke  is  our  dependence  ” — Cottesford  Races — "  That 
horrid  littlego  ” — “  The  have-much,  and  the  have-httle  ” — “  A 
Wellington  at  command  ” — The  Duke  dines  at  No.  xo — The  most 
abstemious  guest — Laughs  heartily  at  some  caricatures — Tiresome 
Mr.  Northey — Mr.  Irby  proposes  to  Miss  Northey — Miss  Tew’s 
indignation — Mrs.  Northey  shivers  at  the  postman’s  rap — Thomas 
Fortescue’s  generosity — Mr.  Mainwaring’s  devotion  to  Geraldine 
not  returned. 

In  Liberty’s  defence  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side  ; 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world’s  vain  mask, 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

— John  Milton. 

While  these  gay  doings  were  taking  place  from  No.  9, 
let  us  turn  in  next  door,  and  peeping  over  Miss  Tew’s 
shoulder  see  what  news  she  is  sending  to  her  nephew, 
Mr.  Armstrong  : 

“  What  has  become  of  you  for  such  an  age  ;  if  you  are 
all  dead,  I  think  some  of  you  might  speak  and  tell  us  so — 
for  we  have  privilege  tho’  we  have  no  Member.1  He  is 
to  be  in  Town  Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  with  a  blow  on 
his  head — and  a  thump  in  side,  such  are  the  joys  of 
electioneering — and  I  suppose  the  Papists  will  now  do 

1  Mr.  Holmes,  M.P. 
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for  you  and  John,  and  end  all  your  troubles  in  this 
world. 

“  Charles, 1  after  three  weeks’  stay  at  Appleby  or  Lowther 
Castle,  is  to  be  in  Town,  whole  to-night.  Thomas 
Grenada — still  a  cripple — his  a  most  extraordinary  gout 
— he  is  ordered  to  Buxton  the  end  of  this  month  by 
Scudamore — who  is  draining  him  everyway.  Yours 
ever,  “  Grace.” 

Writing  later  to  her  niece  Diana  Armstrong,  she  says  : 
"  Helen  is  now  recovering,  and  will  soon  be  well.  She 
might  come  to  the  drawing-room,  but  is  not  to  be  asked — 
to  get  up  or  lie  down — or  come  down — or  stay  up. 
Everything  is  to  rest  with  herself — these  are  Theates’s 
orders  to  her — and  I  think  he’s  the  man  for  the  ladies, 
as  he  says,  ‘  do  nothing  for  anybody  but  what  you  like.’  ” 

Speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  north-east  wind  she  goes 
on  :  “  Their  continuance  has  prevented  all  vessels  from 
the  westward  coming  in — for  such  a  length  of  time — 
that  vessels  with  provisions  have  been  sent  out  to  meet 
them  to  prevent  starvation.  Ask  John  if  he  has  not  a 
parcel  from  Lady  Stronge  to  send  over  here — directed 
to  this  house — it  contains  gloves  for  Mrs.  Calvert,  and 
was  sent  to  his  care  for  that  purpose  some  time  ago  to 
wait  the  first  opportunity. 

“  Your  father  hurt  his  lame  ancle  [sic]  on  Friday,  by 
gambolling  home  in  the  frost,  and  could  not  walk  in, 
but  got  a  set  down  to-day  from  Mrs.  Barnard.  He  is 
better.  .  .  .  Mr.  Holmes  is  overwhelmed  with  politics 
and  business,  and  wild  after  emancipation,  which  comes 
on  next  Monday.  I  never  see  him  but  a  moment  at 
breakfast,  and  then  surrounded.  He  has  had  two  grand 
men’s  dinners,  and  is  to  have  another  next  Sunday, 


1  Charles  Stronge,  C.B, 
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Marquis  of  Chandos,  Lords  Lowther,*  Clive,*  Powis,* 
George  Dawson,1 * * 4  William  Peel,'  etc.,  etc.,  and  every  other 
day  in  every  week,  he  dines  out,  or  at  the  House,  till 
long  after  we  are  in  bed  ;  this  is  his  life  likely  till  Easter 
Recess/' 

Richard  Plantagenet  Brydges  Chandos  Temple  Gren¬ 
ville,  Marquis  of  Chandos,  M.P.  for  Buckinghamshire, 
was  born  February  nth,  1797,  and  married,  1819,  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  John,  1st  Marquis  of  Bredalbane. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  1st  Duke  of  Buckingham  of 
this  creation.  His  mother,  Anne  Elizabeth,  was  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  Duke  of  Chandos, 
and  she  represented  the  sole  remaining  descendant  of 
Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  his  wife  Frances,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
His  wife,  Mary,  Dowager  Queen  of  France,  was  a  sister 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  Her  issue  was  named  by  will  of 
that  Monarch,  under  certain  contingencies,  heirs  to  the 
Crown  of  England. 

Mr.  William  Armstrong,  to  whom  his  aunt,  Miss  Tew, 
had  sent  her  views  of  society  and  life  at  Boulogne  a  year 
previously,  held  the  post  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  the 
Island  of  Demerara,  and  he  was  doubtless  rejoiced  again 
to  see  her  familiar  handwriting,  when  the  following  letter 
reached  him,  dated  from  10  Grafton  Street,  April  12th, 
1826  : 

1  William,  Viscount  Lowther,  M.P.,  b.  July  31st,  1787.  A  director  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  Lt.-Col.  Westmorland  Militia. 

a  Edward,  Viscount  Clive,  M.P.  Lord-Lieut.  of  Montgomeryshire,  b.  1785,  m.,  1818, 
Lucy,  3rd  d.  of  James,  3rd  Duke  of  Montrose. 

*  Edward  Clive,  Earl  of  Powis  (father  of  above  Lord  Clive),  b.  1754,  m.,  1784, 
Henrietta  Antonia,  d.  of  Henry,  Earl  Powis  (an  extinct  peerage). 

4  Right  Hon.  George  Dawson,  M.P. 

*  William  Peel,  M.P.  for  Tamworth,  P.C.,  b.  1789,  m.,  1819,  Jane,  d.  of  the  Earl  of 
Mountcashell. 
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“  What  between  my  two  eyes  and  my  nose  I  have  not 
been  in  writing  trim,  but  am  resolved  this  packet  shall  not 
go  without  a  line  from  me — as  I  do  not  see  much  leasure 
[sic]  for  that  purpose  amongst  other  folks.  ...  We  all 
go  on  here  as  usual  fighting  our  way  as  well  as  we  can,  for 
clouds  and  sunshine  appear  alternately  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment — or  rather  Governour — as  of  old — no  circumstances 
ever  so  prosperous  can  alter  that  case — nature  will 
prevail — but  thank  God  we  are  all  in  tolerable  health. 
.  .  .  We  were  attending  Miss  Blacker’s  wedding1  yester¬ 
day.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  did  the  job,  at  St.  George's, 
and  about  sixty  of  us  with  favours  adjourned  afterwards 
to  breakfast  at  Mrs.  Calvert's.  Amongst  whom  were  all 
the  Limericks,  Caledons,  Calverts  innumerable,  Wigrams, 
etc.,  etc. 

“  Thomas  For  fescue*  came  with  us.  The  happy  pair, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicolson  Calvert,  set  off  after  breakfast  to 
Hunsdon,  where  they  are  to  preside.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Blacker  off  for  Ireland.  But  just  before  he  left  his  hotel, 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  Primate  giving  him  the  living 
of  Mullybrack  .  .  .  your  Father*  says  it  was  always 
called  £2,500  a  year,  but  even  a  paltry  £2,000  would  be 
pretty.  No  one  knows  who  will  get  Tynan,  but  a  more 
completely  comfortable  thing  in  all  respects  cannot 
be  had  anywhere — neighbourhood  and  all — it  will  be  a 
loss  to  the  Stronges  if  they  do  not  get  a  pleasant 
neighbour.  .  .  . 

“  'Tis  said  never  was  so  much  money  in  the  country, 
but  locked  up,  those  who  have  it  are  afraid  to  part  with  it 
— I  wish  I  was  one  of  them.  Poor  Mr.  Ross4  is  in  Trouble 
about  his  son,  who  runs  counter  to  his  wishes,  and  without 
asking  his  advice  made  positive  agreement  to  sell  out  of 


1  See  Chapter  VI. 

*  Mr.  William  Armstrong,  the  writer’s  brother-in-law. 


2  See  Chapter  XII. 

4  Mr.  Ross  of  Cromarty. 
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the  lancers,  upon  half-pay  ;  and  just  after  the  father  had 
paid  a  high  price  for  his  troop  ;  and  this  too  without  any 
other  view  in  life,  but  merely  to  walk  about  London 
streets. 

“  The  father  has  written  repeatedly  to  Mr.  Holmes  for 
his  advice  and  assistance  on  the  subject,  but  the  letters 
lie  unanswered,  and  many  of  them  unopened.” 

“  July  9th,  1827. — Mr.  Holmes  seems  a  skilful  naviga¬ 
tor,  and  continues  to  stand  as  well  with  one  party  as  the 
other.  ,  .  . 

“James1 * 3  has  taken  over  Brutus  [a  dog]  and  I’m  glad  of 
it,  for  this  place  was  too  small  for  his  great  chops  ;  Sarah 
[the  maid]  is  very  sorry  to  lose  him,  he  was  such  a  safe¬ 
guard  ;  but  we’ve  got  a  lady  from  Newfoundland,  and 
she  is  supposed  to  have  married  him,  so  the  breed  will  be 
worth  any  money.  .  .  . 

“  The  King  has  appointed  Arrison,  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Lyndhurst  in  Hampshire.  There  is  no  salary,  but 
liberty  to  shoot,  fish,  and  hunt,  which  liberties  he  cannot 
take,  but  his  friends  may,  and  there  is  also  either  a  house, 
belonging  to  it — the  Duke  of  York  had  it — ’tis  12  miles 
from  Southampton.  He  looks  wretchedly,  is  really  too 
hard  worked  ;  ’tis  hard  to  be  in  harness  under  the  coach¬ 
man  you  like,  but  still  harder  when  you  do  not  like. 
They  are  all  going  to  Leamington,  just  to  save  his  life 
by  a  little  respite.  Lord  Lansdowne 1  will  take  nothing 
less  than  the  Home  Department.  Spring- Rice  to  govern 
Ireland.  Lord  Liverpool’  dying  certainly.” 

At  Tynan  Abbey,  in  Ireland,  Sir  James  Stronge  and  his 
wife  were  full  of  endeavour  to  improve  and  benefit  their 

1  Sir  James  Stronge. 

*  Henry  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  b.  1780,  m.,  1808,  Louisa, 
d.  of  Henry,  2nd  Earl  of  Ilchester. 

3  Robert  Banks,  2nd  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.G.,  b.  1770,  m.,  firstly,  1795,  Louisa,  d. 
of  Rt.  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick,  Earl  of  Bristol :  she  d.  1821.  Secondly,  Mary  Chester, 
fjis  Lordship  d.  1838, 
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tenantry,  and  a  branch  of  the  North-East  Farming 
Society  held  its  second  annual  exhibition  there  in  the 
summer  of  1827.  We  read1  of  the  pretty  little  village 
"  Crowded  with  respectable  farmers,  and  a  great  number 
of  gentry.  .  .  .  Amongst  whom  were  the  worthy  Pres¬ 
ident,  Sir  James  M.  Stronge,  Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Caledon,* 
etc.,  etc.,  who  appeared  to  take  an  extraordinary  interest 
in  the  Exhibition. 

“  Shortly  afterwards  Lady  Stronge,  Mrs.  Close,  and 
many  other  ladies  of  distinction  appeared  on  the  show- 
ground,  and  evidently  enjoyed  the  scene  very  much. 
Lady  Wallscourt  drove  through  on  her  way  to  Tynan 
Abbey,  where  an  elegant  and  sumptuous  entertainment 
was  provided,  and  served  up  under  the  lofty  oaks  on  the 
lawn,  adjacent  to  the  tastefully  laid-out  pleasure  grounds 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Abbey.  Amongst  the  many 
splendid  decorations  of  the  tables  we  observed  two 
crowns,  and  some  very  costly  Chinese  vases,  filled  with 
various  kinds  of  perfumes,  and  surrounding  the  tables 
were  some  stacks,  constructed  for  the  occasion,  of  the 
early  reaped  crops. 

“  Nearly  at  the  top  of  a  high  oak  were  perched  two  or 
three  musicians,  who  played  excellent  tunes  during  the 
repast,  after  which  this  distinguished  party,  about 
sixty,  danced  a  considerable  time  on  the  green,  and 
subsequently,  being  interrupted  by  a  shower,  in  one  of  the 
spacious  rooms  of  the  Abbey.” 

In  the  village,  eighty-seven  sat  down  to  dinner,  Sir 
James  in  the  chair,  and  Lord  Caledon  supporting  him, 
and  healths  of  "  The  King,”  “  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the 
Navy,”  “  Lord  Hill  and  the  Army,”  “  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  prosperity  to  Ireland  ”  were  drunk 

1  Local  Paper. 

*  Dupr6,  2nd  Earl  of  Caledon,  K.P.,  b.  1777,  m-r  1811,  Catherine,  d.  of  Earl  of 
Hardwicke. 
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with  many  other  toasts  ;  the  Potato,  not  being  forgotten, 
was  styled  :  “  Our  friends  under  the  ground,  the  prolific 
sons  of  Raleigh’s  gift.”  The  account  concludes  with  these 
lines : 

Success  to  the  plough,  the  fleece  and  the  pail. 

May  the  Landlord  ever  flourish,  and  the  Tenant  never  fail. 


Writing  to  Tynan  the  year  following  Miss  Tew  says  : 

“  March  31st,  1828. — I  hope  this  severe  weather  has 
not  placed  you  snug  and  comfortable  in  Tynan  church¬ 
yard,  for  even  your  father  said  he  thought  his  face  would 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  air  of  Saturday,  and  he  has  got 
a  great  cold.  You  know  a  greatcoat  would  be  a  disgrace. 

“  Helen1  and  my  Darling*  are  at  Mr.  Turner’s,  where 
there  are  races  to-day,  sixty  people  to  lunch,  and  a  large 
company  to  dinner.  Mr.  Holmes  says  he  will  go  down 
there  to-morrow  for  two  or  three  days,  but  had  a  great 
cold,  and  all  his  teeth  loose  ;  Cartwright  is  to  perform  on 
them  when  he  returns  ;  though  sound,  they  will  not 
remain  in  the  gums.  .  .  .  To-night  brings  forward  the 
proposition  relating  to  the  Corn  Bill — to  be  considered 
till  after  the  Recess,  and  our  politicians  say  on  that 
depends  the  stay  or  go  of  the  present  Ministry.  We  seem 
to  think  Mr.  Peel  has  disappointed  all  expectations,  and 
leaves  no  more  to  the  Radical  than  the  Tory ;  the  Duke 
is  our  dependence. 

“  I  send  the  bill  of  the  Cottesford  Races.  ...  As  to 
the  other  matter,  I  dare  not  ask  a  question — but  hear 
what  happens  to  be  said — and  all  I  could  understand  was 
that  Lord  Lowther  is  now  making  himself  master  of  the 
nature  of  his  office  in  every  respect,  with  all  its  emolu¬ 
ments  and  advantages,  and  is  not  the  man  to  decide 

*  Lady  Stronge. 


•Tom  Holmes. 
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suddenly  upon  gift  or  measure,  till  he  knows  what’s  what, 
so  whether  a  hint  or  a  wink  has  been  given  yet — I  cannot 
possibly  tell  nor  dare  I  ask.  .  .  . 

“  Tom  will  take  a  trip  to  France  unless  the  Governer 
turns  crusty,  with  some  young  Oxons,  and  I'm  sure  after 
his  severe  illness  it  would  be  better  for  him  than  wander¬ 
ing  about  London  ;  his  tutor1  would  be  back  at  Oxford 
by  that  time.  He  intends  going  there  to  him  to  prepare 
for  that  horrid  littlego ." 

On  April  13th,  1829,  she  further  writes  to  the  same  : 

“  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  are  threatened  with  gout, 
though  I  cannot  doubt  it  will  prove  salutary  in  many 
respects,  as  it  was  to  your  father  when  he  laboured  for 
months  with  what  he  thought  a  sprained  ancle.  My 
Darling*  has  evidently  been  in  a  most  debilitated  and 
weak  state,  ever  since  he  came  from  Brighton,  owing 
(no  doubt)  to  the  life  he  led  there,  every  night  out  at 
balls  until  midnight,  hot  rooms,  and  cold  nights,  with 
hunting  in  the  morning  and  singing  all  day,  so  that  he 
has  in  the  last  three  months  lost  sixteen  pounds  of 
flesh.  .  .  . 

“  The  Catholic  Bill  was  expected  to  receive  the  Royal 
assent  last  night,  but  whether  I  am  Papist  or  Protestant 
— I  cannot  tell,  as  it  is  according  as  I  am  frightened  with 
one  speech  or  another  speech. 

“I  won't  decide  till  I  see  how  it  turns  out,  and  then  let 
the  weakest  go  to  the  wall.  I  begin  to  think,  with 
Sancho,  that  there  are  but  two  families  in  the  world, 
‘  the  have  much,'  and  ‘  the  have  little,’  and  like  him,  I 
strongly  incline  to  the  former.” 

The  next  letter  is  written  to  Thomas  Armstrong : 


1  Mr.  Jacob  Ley. 


*  Tom  Holme*. 
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“  September  22nd,  1829. — I  enclose  you  a  letter  for 
William,  having  a  Wellington 1  at  command  to  frighten 
Betty  Huggins.* 

“You  will  know  that  he  [The  Duke  of  Wellington] 
invited  himself  at  five  o’clock  last  Friday  to  dine  here  at 
half-past  seven — to  meet  only  Lord  Chandos,  Mr.  Planta,' 
and  his  own  two  secretaries  (Mr.  Drummond  and  Mr. 
Greville),  being  just  arrived  from  Doncaster,  he  had  no 
dinner  at  home.  He  looked  well,  and  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  but  much  the  most  abstemious  eater  and  drinker 
of  the  whole  party — and,  after  dinner  laughed  more  at  the 
caricatures  lying  on  the  drawing-room  table,  than  any 
of  the  party — particularly  at  ‘  The  man  wot  drives  the 
Sovereign.’ 

“  He  went  on  Sunday  to  Strathfieldsaye,  and  Mr. 
Holmes,  after  spending  from  9  till  11  with  him,  and  Planta 
at  Downing  Street,  set  off  for  Wotton — where  the  Mar¬ 
quis1 * * 4  would  have  taken  him,  if  he  could  have  left  Town 
early,  and  thereby  saved  him  post  horses  to  his  carriage. 
He  wrote  us  that  he  got  down  in  five  hours,  found  only 
six  of  the  party  arrived. 

“Tom’s*  luggage  was  come,  but  not  there  himself.  .  .  . 
The  Northeys  are  still  upon  Thomas 4  at  the  Bath  Hotel. 
.  .  .  Northey  thinks  Mr.  Irby7  no  match  for  his  daughter 
— and  by  his  management  broke  up  all  negotiation — and 
desired  their  separation,’’  There  follows  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  financial  aspect  of  the  proposed  marriage. 

“  The  present  Lord  Boston  married  a  great  heiress 
whose  fortune  is  settled  on  her  younger  children.  She  was 
daughter  of  Lord  Selsea,  Master  of  the  Robes  to  the  late 

1  Frank.  *  An  old  woman  at  Tynan. 

•Joseph  Planta,  a  British  Museum  official,  b.  1787.  Private  Secretary  to  Canning 

and  Lord  Castlereagh,  1834.  M.P.,  1827-41  ;  a  Privy  Councillor. 

4  Lord  Chandos.  *  Tom  Holmes.  *  Thomas  Fortescue. 

7  Eldest  son  of  Lord  Boston. 
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King,  and  her  brother,  the  present  Lord  Selsea,  married 
Lord  Boston’s  sister,  and  has  no  children.  The  Dowager 
Lady  Selsea1  is  still  living — of  course  has  a  share  of  her 
own  large  fortune  to  come  at  her  death  to  Lady  Boston. 
One  of  the  Miss  Irbys*  is  married  to  Lord  Kirkwall,  and 
this  is  the  connection  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Northey’s" 
daughter. 

“  Anne  [Mrs.  Northey]  shivers  at  the  postman’s  rap, 
he  remains  in  bed  reading  novels  till  noon — then  only 
thinks  of  what  he  shall  eat — drink — take  snuff — and  go  to 
bed  again.  He  is  still  at  Ostend  .  .  .  Mr.  Irby  went 
io  days  ago  to  visit  his  family  in  Wales — found  his 
Father’s  house  full  of  company,  and  the  place  looking 
quite  beautiful  ;  it  is  near  Lord  Anglesea’s.  Nothing 
could  be  kinder  than  the  reception  he  met  with — he  is 
desired  to  bring  his  bride  there,  as  soon  as  the  knot  is 
tied,  and  also  desired  to  live  there  if  he  likes  it,  whether 
the  family  are  present  or  absent,  as  they  must  return  to 
Brussels,  now  that  the  Court  are  gone  for  the  next  year 
to  the  Hague — it  will  be  necessary  that  the  party  go 
there  to  be  married  at  the  Ambassador’s  Chapel,  which  is 
inconvenient.  Thomas  Fortescue  gave  Fanny  [Mr.  Irby’s 
fiancee]  yesterday  a  present  of  £500  for  an  outfit,  with 
part  of  which  she  means  to  buy  a  carriage,  and  is  to 
choose  it  here.  Mr.  Irby  has  a  phaeton,  but  that  would 
not  answer  for  a  lady  in  the  winter. 

“  Helen  [Lady  Stronge]  was  with  her  all  over  Long 
Acre  yesterday — against  Mr.  Irby’s  arrival  to-day,  to 
help  her  in  the  choice,  so  if  they  wait  to  take  their  car¬ 
riage  they  will  not  set  off  so  soon,  and  so  much  the  better. 
Mr.  Mainwaring1  came  over  with  them — and  is  still 
devoted  to  Geraldine* ;  she  cannot  like  him,  and  will  not 

1  Hester  Elizabeth,  d.  of  George  Jennings,  of  Newsells,  Herts. 

8  Hon;  Charlotte  Irby,  m.,  1826,  Viscount  Kirkwall. 

3  His  wife  was  a  niece  of  Miss  Tew. 

4  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring,  Bart.,  b.  1S04.  *  Another  Miss  Northey. 
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have  him.  Anne  [Mrs.  Northey]  is  particularly  fond  of 
him,  and  feels  it  a  misfortune  that  Geraldine  is  not. 

"  Sir  Henry  Mainwaring* 1  made  no  objection.  His 
son  is  gone  now  to  Cheshire  to  see  him.  Young  Main- 
waring  appears  to  us  all  to  be  exactly  what  everyone  would 
like — but  so  it  is — and  very  vexatious.” 

1  Of  Over  Peover.,  Co.  Chester,  b.  1782,  m.,  1803,  Sophia,  d.  of  Sir  Robert  Salusbury 
Cotton,  Bart.,  sister  of  Lord  Combermere. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


1826-8 

A  journey  to  Ireland — The  Fingal  and  The  Frolic — Dungannon  Park 
— “  Good-humoured  but  shy  ” — Sir  Harry  Calvert’s  death — Mrs. 
Vemey — Lady  Fermanagh — Last  of  a  great  race — Parkanaur — 
"  Dined  at  the  ordinary  ” — Ball  at  Dungannon  Park — “  A  Maintenon 
in  her  ringlets  ” — A  strange  guest  at  the  inn — “  Fastened  in  a  box  ” 
— The  old  ladies  of  Llangollen — “  As  handsome  as  thirty  years  ago  ?  ” 
— The  little  Earl  of  Kilmorey — Birth  of  Kate  Stronge — Dinner  at 
Sir  Charles  Pole’s — The  Duke  of  Clarence’s  promise — The  Duke  de 
Montebello — Death  of  the  Duke  of  York — “  A  curate,  fourteen  years 
younger  than  herself  ” — “  Her  papa  in  the  same  mind,  and  very 
cross  ” — Ball  at  9  Grafton  Street — An  interesting  debate — Mr. 
Lamb  comes  to  call — Prince  Ester  hazy’s  party — An  “  odd  short  fat 
prince  ” — A  dip  in  the  Thames — Mr.  Canning’s  death — A  blind  man’s 
dog — Mrs.  Calvert  is  bled — Troubled  with  nightmare — James 
Stronge’s  commission — The  old  Clive  estate — The  Duke’s  kindness — 
Sir  Thomas  Arbuthnot — A  badger  fight — The  King’s  colour. 


Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  heart. 

And  teach  them  how  to  war. 

— Henry  V. 

Since  there’s  no  hope,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part  .  .  . 
Shake  hands  together,  cancel  all  our  vows. 

And,  when  we  meet  in  any  place  again 
Be  not  it  seen  in  either  of  our  brows, 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

— Michael  Drayton  (1563-1631). 


Youngest  follower  of  the  drum. 

Instruct  this  day  with  military  skill, 

That  to  thy  laud  I  may  advance  my  streamer. 

And  by  thee  be  styled,  the  lord  o’  day. 

— John  Fletcher. 
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Soon  after  the  City  Election  pageant,  Mrs.  Calvert  and 
her  daughters  started  for  Ireland.  It  was  a  long  and 
tiresome  journey  in  those  times,  and,  after  days  and 
days  of  posting,  travellers  were  apt  to  find  no  boat 
sailing  for  several  more,  from  their  port  of  embarkation, 
or,  possibly,  so  rough  a  sea  that  they  dreaded  to  take 
the  risk  of  crossing.  Inns  on  the  route  were  often  very 
uncomfortable,  and  ill  served,  and  it  must  have  required 
no  small  amount  of  courage  and  endurance  to  face  the 
ordeal,  with  the  troubled  sea  to  cross  in  the  tiny  boats 
then  plying  across  the  Irish  Sea.  Indeed  a  journey  to 
Ireland  would  mean  long  and  anxious  preparation,  and, 
as  the  following  note  shows,  passages  had  to  be  booked 
for  some  time  before  they  were  required  : 

“The  Fingal,  sailing  from  Donegal  Quay,  Belfast,  on 
Sunday,  May  nth  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
again  on  the  18th  at  12  o’clock  noon,  for  Glasgow.  The 
Frolic  [what  a  name  to  go  to  sea  with  !],  sailing  on 
Saturday,  May  10th,  and  again  on  the  15th.” 

The  Calverts  successfully  accomplished  the  journey, 
for  we  find  them  on  July  10th,  1826,  safely  at  Dungannon 
Park,  where  they  had  gone  after  a  visit  first  to  Tynan 
Abbey.  Mrs.  Calvert  writes  :  “  We  arrived  here  soon 
after  five,  found  James  and  his  wife,  and  little  Emily  1 
here.  She  is  a  dear  child,  very  pretty  and  good-humoured 
but  shy.  The  house  is  full  of  workmen  and  confusion, 
but,  when  finished,  will  be  very  comfortable.  It  is  an 
immense  house.” 

On  July  14th  they  left  Lord  Northland’s,  and 
drove  to  Fahan,  fifty-seven  miles,  over  a  very 
hilly  road. 

The  Diary  continues :  “We  passed  through  Derry, 

» Emily  Kuox,  m.,  1845,  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  Bart.,  of  Arniston,  N.B. 
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which  is  eight  miles  from  here.  This  is  a  pretty  little 
place  on  Lough  S  willy.” 

August  10th  they  were  back  at  Dungannon  Park, 
and  September  10th  found  them  still  there  :  “  Much 
shocked  at  poor  Sir  Harry  Calvert’s*  death,  which 
took  place  at  Claydon,  from  apoplexy.  He  only  lived 
a  few  hours.  Mrs.  Verney  has  had  a  paralytic 
stroke.” 

(This  Mrs.  Verney  was  born  Catherine  Calvert,  and 
married  a  Mr.  Wright,  the  rector  of  Claydon.  She  was 
the  half-sister  and  heiress  of  Lady  Fermanagh  (the  last 
of  all  the  great  Verneys),  who  bequeathed  her  name 
and  estates  to  her  half-sister.  Catherine  had  no  children, 
so  she,  in  her  turn,  left  the  name  and  estates  to  the  son 
of  her  cousin,  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  and  his  descendants  are 
now  at  Claydon.) 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  Calvert  left  for  Dublin.  “  We 
were  all  in  great  sorrow  at  parting  with  him,”  writes  his 
adoring  wife. 

“  Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer  arrived  this  evening ;  we  sit 
down  about  thirty  to  dinner  every  evening.” 

“  September  28th. — We  all  went  to  Mr.  Burges’s*  to-day, 
and  had  luncheon.  Some  went  in  the  carriage,  some 
rode,  and  others  went  in  little  chaises  and  jaunting  cars. 
The  Donegalls*  have  arrived,  and  to-morrow  is  to  be  the 
fancy  ball.” 

September  29th  there  was  the  usual  bustle  and  fuss 
when  a  great  entertainment  is  in  prospect,  and  we  read  : 

“We  all  except  four,  dined  at  the  ordinary  at  the 
inn,  in  order  to  leave  the  house  to  be  prepared  for  the 
ball.  It  was  a  very  good  one.  They  began  to  assemble 
soon  after  nine,  and  at  half-past  ten,  commenced  with 

1  See  Chapter  VI.  *  Parkanaur. 

8  George  Augustus  Chichester,  6th  Earl,  b.  1769  ;  created  Marquis  of  Donegall  1791 
m.,  1795,  Anna,  d.  Sir  Edward  May,  Bart. 
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a  quadrille,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  My  three  girls  took  part  in  it,  and  positively 
looked  quite  handsome.  Fan  danced  with  Mr.  Shaw ; 
her  body  was  pink  velvet,  with  a  long  peaked  stomacher 
embroidered  with  Roman  pearls.  Petticoat,  blue 
watered  silk,  with  velvet  roses.  She  wore  long  ringlets, 
and  an  ornament  of  pearls.  Mary’s  gown  was  pink 
velvet,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet,  laid  on  in  a  pattern, 
and  a  Maintenon  in  the  middle  of  her  ringlets  of  precious 
stones.  They  all  had  a  little  rouge  on,  which  particularly 
became  Fan  and  Harriet.  It  all  went  off  well ;  we  were 
not  in  bed  till  seven  o’clock.” 

On  their  further  journeyings  homewards  they  stayed 
at  Kermoge,1  and  on  November  9th,  Mrs.  Calvert  remarks 
on  the  excellence  of  the  inn,  and  the  good  dinner  provided 
by  the  host :  “I  asked  the  master  of  the  house  what 
families  were  in  it,  and  he  replied  that  Sir  William 
Bellingham1  was  there.  ‘  But,’  I  exclaimed,  *  he  died 
the  other  day  !  ’  ‘I’m  sorry  to  say  he  did,  ma’am.’ 

‘  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  his  dead  body  is  in 
the  house  ?  ’  He  replied,  '  Yes,  on  his  way  to  Ireland, 
but  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  him,  for  he  was  a  gentleman¬ 
like  man  and  very  quiet,  besides  he  is  fastened  in  a 
box.’ 

“I  can’t  say  I  was  afraid  of  him,  or  of  the  eight  under¬ 
takers  who  sleep  in  the  house,  but  I  have  no  particular 
fancy  for  their  company  !  ” 

“  Shavington. 

”  November  10th. — While  changing  horses,  we  went 
up  to  see  Lady  Ellinor  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby,”  the 
famous  old  ladies  of  Llangollen. 

1  In  North  Wales. 

o  VSir.  Bellingham,  M.P.  for  Reigate ;  m.,  1783,  Hester,  d.  of  Hon.  and  Rev. 

Robert  Cholmondeley  ;  d.  1826. 
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The  former  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Calvert’s,  and  she 
had  visited  them  at  Llangollen  thirty  years  before: 
“  The  girls  were  much  amused  with  them  ;  poor  Lady 
Ellinor  is  blind.  They  were  delighted  to  see  me, 
but  Lady  E.  persecuted  me  with  wanting  to  make 
Mr.  C.  Lord  Baltimore,1  and  also  by  asking  Miss 
Ponsonby  if  I  was  as  handsome  as  I  was  thirty 
years  ago.” 

Their  next  visit  was  to  Shavington  Hall,  Salop,  the 
English  seat  of  Lord  Kilmorey. ' 

“We  were  most  cordially  received  here  by  the  little 
Earl  and  his  daughters.  This  is  a  large  house,  very 
comfortable ;  Lord  Kilmorey  seems  to  spare  no 
expense,  and  to  live  particularly  well.  The  company 
consisted  of  a  good  many  of  the  neighbours,  the  three 
Ladies  Needham,  and  their  brother,  a  handsome 
young  man.” 

“  November  12th. — A  letter  from  Sir  James,  with 
the  pleasing  news  that  dear  Isabella  has  been  delivered 
of  a  little  girl.”  (This  was  Catherine,  her  youngest 
child,  who  married  Colonel  George  M'Clintock,  half- 
brother  of  the  present  Lord  Rathdonnell.) 

December  4th  Mr.  Calvert  had  dined  at  Sir  Charles 
Pole’s, '  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  on  December 
6th  Mrs.  Calvert  writes  :  “  Mr.  C.  much  pleased  with 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  says  he  will  visit  us  at  Hunsdon 
next  summer.” 

At  last  they  were  home  again  at  Hunsdon,  and  Decem¬ 
ber  17th  we  read :  “  The  Due  de  Montebello*  and 

Amadee  Thayer  came  to  take  leave  of  us  before  returning 

1  Sir  George  Calvert,  ist  Lord  Baltimore,  was  owner  of  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

*  Francis  Jack,  12th  Viscount  Newry,  and  ist  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  b.  1748,  m.,  1787, 
Anne,  d.  of  Thomas  Fisher.  His  youngest  daughter,  Lady  Mabella  Needham,  m., 
1822,  Hon.  John  Knox,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly. 

3  Sir  Charles  Van  Notten,  m.  Millicent,  d.  of  Charles  Pole,  and  assumed  name  and 
arms  of  Pole,  1787. 

*  See  Chapter  XX. 
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to  Paris  ”  ;  while  on  Boxing  Day,  their  Grafton  Street 
neighbours,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Helen,  Lady  Stronge, 
Lord  Lowther,  and  Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer  came  to  stay. 

So  ended  the  eventful  year ;  and  the  first  entry  for 
1827  states  that,  “  The  Duke  of  York  died  on  January 
6th,  but  was  not  buried  until  the  20th.” 

“  January  nth. — We  put  on  mourning  for  the  Duke 
of  York  to-day.” 

Mrs.  Calvert  had  a  particular  objection  to  the  marriage 
of  men  junior  to  their  wives,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
and  she  thus  scornfully  remarks  on  Mrs.  Spencer  Cowper’s 
engagement  to  a  Mr.  Hamilton  as,  “ A  curate,  fourteen 
years  younger  than  herself.” 

The  next  event  was  a  ball  at  Hatfield  House.  Edmond 
Calvert  about  this  time  had  proposed  to,  and  was  accepted 
by  Miss  Murray,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour.  The 
father  apparently  considered  that  the  means  were  not 
sufficient,  and  Mrs.  Calvert  remarks  that  Miss  Murray 
looked  ill  and  out  of  spirits  at  the  ball,  though  she  and 
Edmond  danced  together.  “  Her  papa  continues  in 
the  same  mind,  she  told  him,  and  is  I  believe  very  cross. 
She  and  Edmond  do  not  give  it  up  yet,  but  I  fear  it  is 
a  hopeless  case.” 

The  usual  wish  for  the  Diarist’s  birthday  appears  on 
February  4th,  namely,  that  she  might  be  “as  good  and 
wise  as  she  is  old.” 

Spring  found  the  family  back  in  Grafton  Street,  and 
giving  a  ball. 

“  April  2nd. — People  began  to  come  to  my  dance  about 
half-past  ten  ;  I  had  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  about 
200  people  ;  the  girls  enjoyed  it  much.” 
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April  10th  they  attended  a  concert  at  Lord  Hertford’s1  ; 
“  It  is  a  magnificent  house,  and  quite  in  regal  style.” 

“  April  12th. — The  King  has  desired  Mr.  Canning  to 
form  a  Ministry.  He  has  accepted  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Peel  is  to  be  Chancellor.  Lords 
Westmorland,*  Lowther,  and  others,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  have  sent  in  their  resignations.” 

“  April  14th. — The  King  very  angry  with  the  Ministers 
for  resigning.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  is  made  Lord  High 
Admiral.” 

May  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  have  interesting  entries : 
“  The  House  met.  There  is  great  fighting  between  the 
new  Ministry  and  the  new  Opposition.  A  sort  of  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  established,  as  it  is  understood  that 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  others  will  take  office  some  time 
hence.” 

“  May  2nd. — There  have  been  some  bad  symptoms 
among  the  National  Guards  at  Paris,  and  the  King  has 
disbanded  them,  a  violent  measure,  and  no  one  knows 
how  it  will  end.” 

“  May  3rd. — Fan  and  I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  Mr.  C.  We  sat  in  the  ventilator  to  hear  the  debates, 
with  which  we  were  delighted.  It  turned  out  unex¬ 
pectedly  a  most  interesting  debate,  from  Mr.  Dawson’s 
violently  attacking  Mr.  Canning  and  the  new  Ministers. 
This  called  forth  speeches  from  Mr.  Canning,  Mr. 
Brougham,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  *  and  others. 

“  I  was  particularly  delighted  with  Mr.  Canning  and 
Mr.  Brougham.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  violence  and 
irritation  shown.  We  were  home  a  little  before  ten,  and 
I  have  seldom  spent  a  pleasanter  evening.” 

1  Francis  Charles  Ingram  Seymour  Conway,  Marquis  and  Earl  Hertford,  b.  1777,  m., 
1798,  Maria  Fagniani. 

2  John  Fane,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  b.  i774j  m.  Sarah  Anne,  d.  of  Robert  Child  of 
Osterley  Park. 

3  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  of  Foremark,  b.  1770,  m.,  1793,  Sophia,  d.  of  Thomas  Coutts. 
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May  8th  found  them  at  a  party  at  Lady  Pole’s,  to 
meet  the  Royal  Clarences.  "  Nothing  could  be  kinder 
than  the  Duke  was  to  me.  He  talked  a  great  deal  to  me, 
presented  me  to  the  Duchess,  and  said  he  would  come 
and  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  us  at  Hunsdon  in  the 
summer.” 

"  May  13th. — I  had  a  visit  from  Mr/Lamb  (afterwards 
Lord  Melbourne),1  to  whom  I  had  sent,  he  having  been 
appointed  Secretary  to  Ireland.  I  asked  him  to  do 
something  if  he  could  for  William.  He  was  very  kind 
about  it.  I  really  hope  he  will.” 

May  14th  our  Diarist  dined  at  six,  and  went  with 
Harry  Verney,*  and  her  sons,  Edmond  and  William,  to 
the  French  play.  They  were  very  much  amused,  and 
saw  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Les  Premieres  Amours,  Les 
Anglais  pour  rire. 

In  London  houses  the  reception  rooms  are  large  for 
entertaining  purposes,  but  the  bedroom  accommodation 
is  often  limited,  and  so  it  appears  to  have  been  at  No.  9, 
for  a  bed  was  put  up  "  behind  a  great  skreen  [sic]  in  the 
eating  room  for  William,”  A  piece  of  gossip  follows  : 
"It  is  reported  that  Lady  Conyngham  is  rivalled  by 
Lady  Lyndhurst  in  the  King’s  good  graces.” 

May  18th  was  a  joyful  day  for  this  devoted  mother : 
"  Just  before  dinner,  Sir  James  and  Isabella  arrived 
from  Ireland.  They  embarked  at  Belfast  on  the  13th, 
and  landed  at  the  Tower  Stairs.  They  sleep  at  lodgings, 
but  will  board  here  and  at  Lady  Stronge’s.  We  went 
at  night  to  a  party  at  Princess  Esterhazy’s,  where  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  had  dined.  Four  Tyrolese 
brothers  and  a  sister  sang  their  national  airs.” 

1  William  Lamb,  Viscount  Melbourne,  b.  1779,  m.,  1805,  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby, 
d.  of  Earl  of  Besborough. 

*  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  b.  1801.  At  the  decease  of  his  father,  General  Sir  Harry  Calvert, 
in  1826,  assumed  the  surname  of  Verney  only,  with  the  arms  of  Verney  quarterly  with 
those  of  Calvert ;  m.,  1835,  Eliza,  d.  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Hope. 
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“  May  23rd. — Mary  and  I  went  to  Almack’s,  and  I 
also  chaperoned  Miss  Elphinstone,  Lady  Keith’s 
daughter,  a  nice  little  girl  of  seventeen.”  (This  was 
Georgina  Augusta  Henrietta  Elphinstone,  who  married, 
in  1831,  Hon.  Augustus  Villiers,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Jersey.) 

The  final  refusal  from  Mr.  Murray  with  regard  to  his 
daughter’s  marriage  with  Edmond  Calvert  came  on 
May  24th,  "As  he  says  he  cannot  afford  to  make  up 
his  income  to  what  it  ought  to  be.  Poor  E.  is  very  low, 
and  so,  he  says,  is  Miss  Murray,  of  whom  he  took  his 
leave. 

“  Mary  and  I  went  at  night  to  a  very  fine  party  at 
Princess  Polignac’s.  Prince  Borghese  was  there,  and 
presented  to  me.  He  is  the  oddest,  short,  fat  looking 
body  I  ever  saw,  and  seems  very  stupid.” 

"  June  3rd. — Mrs.  Calvert  went  to  Trinity  Chapel 
and  was  delighted  with  Sydney  Smith’s1  sermon.” 

June  7th  she  has  the  unusual  pleasure  of  entertaining 
at  dinner  her  eight  children.  “  God  bless  and  preserve 
them  all,”  she  writes. 

A  great  ball  at  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  was  the  next 
excitement :  "  The  gardens  lighted  up  like  Vauxhall.” 

Eight  days  later :  “  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  was 
married  to-day  to  Mrs.  Coutts.”* 

“  June  20th. — Spent  all  the  morning  at  the  Hanover 
Square  rooms,  selling  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  Irish 
in  St.  Giles’s.  My  four  daughters  were  with  me,  and 
we  had  a  great  success,  and  sold  more  than  any  of  the 
other  tables.” 

The  sale  appears  to  have  gone  on  for  three  days,  and 
Mrs.  Calvert’s  takings  realised  £100. 

1  See  Chapter  XIII.  *  See  Chapter  IX. 
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"  July  13th. — Went  with  a  party  to  Vauxhall,  returned 
here  to  supper.  We  had  a  party  of  twenty-seven,  and 
they  stayed  till  half-past  two.” 

July  20th  the  first  note  of  Mary  Calvert’s  love  affair 
is  sounded,  for  she  and  her  sister  and  mother,  and  a 
Knox  cousin,  “  Went  to  Whitehall  Stairs  to  embark  in 
a  boat  with  Henry  Warre,1 2  Edmond,  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  who  were  to  row  us  up  the  river  to  dine  at 
Chiswick.  It  turned  out  a  dreadful  day,  and  so  rough 
that  we  only  reached  Vauxhall.  We  were  much 
frightened  at  a  Mr.  Simms,  as  he  was  handing  me  out 
of  the  boat,  falling  overboard.  His  feet  were  entangled 
in  the  boat,  and  his  head  downwards.  He  disappeared 
for  a  minute.  But  Edmond  jumped  in,  and  got  him 
by  the  collar,  and  lugged  him  out.  He  was  not  the 
worse  [strange  if  he  did  not  require  to  change  !],  and 
we  all  went  and  dined,  and  ended  the  day  together  at 
Henry  Warre’s,  Austin  Friars.” 

“  July  27th. — Fan,  Mary,  and  I  went  to  Greenwich 
by  water,  with  the  Felix  Ladbrokes,*  to  eat  whitebait. 
We  went  in  two  boats — the  weather  was  lovely.  We 
dined  at  the  Ship  Inn,  after  dinner  took  a  row,  and  went 
back  there  to  tea.  Lord  Andover  *  drove  home  in  the 
barouche  with  us — we  got  home  about  eleven.” 

Mrs.  Octavius  Wigram  having  presented  her  husband 
with  twins,  asked  her  aunt  to  be  godmother  to  the  little 
girl,  who  was  christened  at  Mary-le-bone  Church  with 
her  brother  on  July  28th.  The  girl  baby  was  christened 
Eleanor  Frances.  “  We  all  dined  at  half-past  five  at 
Octavius’s  and  went  to  the  English  Opera.” 

1  Mary’s  future  husband. 

2  Mr.  Nicolson  Calvert’s  mother  was  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  Colonel 
of  the  City  Militia  Blue,  Lord  Mayor,  and  “  Father  of  the  City  ”  of  which  he  was  M.P. 
A  banker  at  io  Lombard  St. 

8  Charles  John,  Viscount  Andover,  afterwards  17th  Earl  of  Suffolk,  b.  1804,  m. 
Isabella,  2nd  d.  of  Lord  Henry  Howard.  (See  The  Lion  and  the  Rose.) 
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When  at  Ockley  Court,  August  8th,  news  came  of 
Mr.  Canning’s  serious  illness.  “  The  doctors  seem  to 
have  great  apprehension  for  his  life  ”  ;  and  on  August  9th, 
“  Alas,  Mr.  Canning  is  no  more.” 

Whitton,  August  24th,  is  the  next  entry  : 

“  Mr.  Dennison,  Lady  Conyngham’s1  brother,  says 
that  the  Ministry  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  owing  to  the 
King  having  promised  Mr.  Herries  the  Chancellorship, 
and  the  others  (because  of  his  being  a  particular  friend 
of  Rothschild’s)  refuse  to  act  with  him.  In  the  meantime 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  re-appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  Lord  Anglesea1  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.” 

"  August  27th. — Mr.  Holmes  sat  with  me  an  hour 
this  morning.  I  am  grieved  to  hear  from  him  that  poor 
Lady  Stronge  has  entirely  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  ; 
nothing  is  to  be  settled  about  the  Ministry  till  Mr. 
Huskisson1  arrives.  He  is  expected  every  hour.” 

"  Hunsdon  House. 

“  September  2nd. — My  dear  Nicolson  read  prayers 
in  the  morning  and  preached  a  sermon.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  heard  him,  and  I  felt  very  nervous,  but  he 
acquitted  himself  very  well,  and  I  daresay  will  improve.” 

“  Grafton  Street. 

“  September  29th. — I  got  a  great  fright  last  Wednes¬ 
day  from  a  blind  man’s  dog.  While  I  was  throwing  him 
some  halfpence,  he  jumped  up  and  bit  my  hand.  Luckily 
I  had  my  glove  on,  which  so  far  resisted  the  teeth,  though 
blood  was  drawn,  that  Mr.  Tupper  assured  me  that, 
even  were  the  dog  mad,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
danger.  Still  I  have  felt  very  nervous  ever  since.” 

1  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Joseph  Denison,  m.  xst  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  1794. 

a  Henry  Paget,  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  b.  1768,  m.,  1795,  Caroline,  d.  of  Earl  of  Jersey. 
Marriage  dissolved  by  Scottish  law,  when  she  married  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  mamed 
secondly  Lady  Charlotte  Cadogan.  _  „  , 

3  For  Mr.  Holmes’s  account  of  his  tragic  death,  see  Chapter  XI. 
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“  November  17th. — On  Friday  Mr.  C.  went  to  call  on 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  his 
reception,  and  he  has  given  us  every  hope  that,  when  he 
can,  he  will  do  something  for  William,  whom  he  desired 
to  see.  He  went  on  Saturday  morning,  and  was  very 
kindly  received  by  him,  so  that  I  have  great  hopes  that, 
when  a  vacancy  occurs,  he  will  give  him  a  place  on  one 
of  the  Boards. 

“  I  was  bled  yesterday,  having  been  much  troubled 
with  nightmare.” 

September  20th,  1827.  Mr.  William  Holmes  writes 
to  Sir  James  Stronge  : 

“  Styche, 

“  Market  Drayton, 

“  Salop. 

“  The  day  before  I  quitted  Town  I  saw  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  concerning  my  grandson,1  as  I  called  him  and 
requested  him  to  let  me  have  an  ensigny  without  purchase 
for  him.  He  desired  me  to  explain  all  my  wishes  to 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, a  which  I  did,  and  told  him  fairly 
that  he  would  not  be  sixteen  till  November  ;  he  said,  ‘So 
much  the  better,’  for  at  present  no  ensigny  without 
purchase  can  be  filled  up  till  something  is  arranged  as  to 
the  exact  establishment  of  the  Army,  and  when  that 
is  done  you  shall  have  an  Ensigny  without  purchase, 
before  February  next,  but  the  Duke  wished  it  might  not 
be  spoken  of.  I  am  staying  here  with  Lord  Powis,  at  a 
place  distant  about  fifty  miles  from  his  own  residence. 
We  are  near  Lord  Kilmorey’s  [Shavington  Hall,  Salop]. 
This  is  the  old  family  place  of  the  Clives,  and  was  the 
entire  property  that  came  by  descent  to  the  great  Lord 
Clive. 


1  Afterwards  Sir  James  Stronge,  3rd  Bart. 


1  Afterwards  Lord  Raglan. 
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“  It  consists  of  about  2,800  acres  of  good  land,  and 
has  been  upwards  of  400  years  in  their  possession  ;  and, 
what  is  singular,  during  that  period  has  never  been 
added  to  or  diminished.  I  am  starting  in  the  course  of 
this  day  to  another  seat  of  his,  Emdon,  where  I  shall 
have  some  fine  shooting.” 

January  29th,  1828,  Mr.  William  Holmes  writes  to 
Lady  Stronge  at  Tynan  : 

“  I  have  got  your  dear  boy1  a  second-lieutenancy  in 
the  2 1st  Regiment,  he  will  be  gazetted  to  it  this  day 
week.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
kindness.  For,  occupied  as  you  may  well  believe  he 
has  been,  he  entered  into  arrangements,  and,  by  his  power, 
at  once  completed  it.  Tell  Sir  James,  with  my  love,  that 
it  will,  as  it  always  has  done,  afford  me  sincere  happiness 
to  be  useful  to  him  or  his  children.  Lady  Stronge  still 
at  Brighton  ;  she  and  Grace  are  better.  I  am  worried 
to  death  with  all  these  changes,  but  I  certainly  am  not  a 
little  flattered  by  the  confidence  which  has  been  shown 
me.  I  go  down  to-morrow  to  Shropshire  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Lord  Powis’s  aunt,  Lady  Markham  ;  she  was 
98  years  old.” 

The  youthful  officer  James  Stronge  seems  to  have  made 
a  good  start  in  his  military  career,  as  Sir  Thomas  Arbuth- 
not,  after  inspecting  the  battalion,  wrote  to  Mr.  Holmes  : 
“  I  can  testify  that  he  will  make  a  very  smart  officer.” 

He  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  only  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
and  his  letters  to  his  mother,  just  eighteen  years  his 
senior,  are  rather  pathetic  :  “  The  colonel  is  very  strict,” 
he  writes,  “  he  has  ordered  me  to  have  the  collars  of  my 
shirts  altered,  because  he  thinks  them  too  high ;  he  is, 
however,  very  kind  to  me.  We,  that  is  to  say  the 

1  Afterwards  Sir  James  Stronge,  3rd  Bart.,  M.P.  Co.  Armagh. 
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officers,  have  bought  a  badger  whom  we  fight  with 
dogs.” 

The  P.S.  is  amusing  :  “  Both  my  Grandmother  Stronge, 
and  Mrs.  Blackbume1  gave  me  £10.” 

He  had  marched  to  Portsmouth  from  Winchester  on 
June  20th  and  21st,  and  writes  to  his  mother  what  a 
very  fatiguing  march  it  had  been  :  “  Owing  to  the  wetness 
of  the  weather  .  .  .  made  our  Grenadier  caps  very 
heavy,  and  the  heat,  which  drenched  us  with  perspiration. 
I  carried  the  King’s  Colour  the  whole  way,  which 
you  may  suppose  was  not  very  light.  .  .  .  The  Duke 
of  Clarence  comes  here  to  inspect  the  officers’  rooms 
to-morrow.” 


1  His  father’s  sister. 


CHAPTER  IX 


1828 

"  Heavens,  how  the  time  passes  !  ” — Lord  Monteagle — Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  dies  of  dropsy — Theatricals  at  Lord  Dacre’s — A  sixtieth  birth¬ 
day — Lucien  Bonaparte’s  daughter — “  A  painted  doll  ” — Hannah 
Bull,  the  housemaid,  dies  of  a  broken  heart — The  under-butler, 
James,  is  the  cause  of  it — “  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  him  ” — 
Lady  Cecil  Pery  marries  Mr.  Delafield — Another  ball  at  No.  9 — 
“  Everyone  praises  my  ball  ” — Stooping  to  kiss  a  seated  King — A 
fine  ball  at  Almack’s — Another  at  Lord  Hertford’s — Too  few  men — 
Loss  of  a  diamond  cross — Breakfast  at  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans — 
A  flitch  of  bacon — Fire  at  Ferneaux  Pelham — O’Connell  returned  for 
Co.  Clare — “  How  will  it  end  ?  ” — A  truth-telling  looking-glass — 
Irving,  the  preacher,  looks  wicked — Mr.  Lamb  is  Lord  Melbourne — 
Mrs.  Plumer  Ward  in  love  at  sixty —  Death  of  Queen  of  Wurtemburg 
— The  Maidenhead  Ball  “  tolerably  stupid  ” — A  London  fog — A 
Lord  Mayor’s  banquet — Blasts  of  trumpets — “  The  vulgarest  man  in 
the  kingdom  ” — Fed  his  neighbour  with  tit-bits — A  faux  pas — The 
Lord  Mayor  “  plasters,”  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  “  soaped  ” — 
Lord  Lowther’s  stare — A  novel  mourning  dress — A  terrible  death — A 
house  engaged  at  Brussels. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 

Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives. 

But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 

Then  chiefly  lives. 

— George  Herbert. 

“  January  ist,  1828. — Here  we  enter  upon  a  New 
Year.  Heavens  !  how  awfully  quick  the  time  passes. 
May  we  all  mend.” 

“  January  22nd. — The  Whigs  are  all  out,  I  believe 
for  certain.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  Premier.  Poor 
Mr.  Rice  will  of  course  lose  his  place,  as  Lord  Lansdowne 
goes  out.  I  am  very  sorry.”  (Mr.  Spring-Rice  after¬ 
wards  became  ist  Baron  Monteagle,  married  Mrs. 
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Calvert’s  cousin.  Lady  Theodosia  Pery,  and  served 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 

“  January  24th. — They  say  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  cannot 
live  ;  her  complaint  is  dropsy,  and  she  has  been  repeatedly 
tapped. 

“  January  27th. — Lady  Caroline  Lamb  is  dead. 

“  January  31st. — We  went  at  night  to  The  Hoo,  to 
private  theatricals  at  Lord  Dacre’s.  The  play,  Pomps 
and  Vanities,  written  by  Lady  Dacre,  was  very  good. 
She  acted  very  well.  We  were  all  pleased  and  interested, 
and  returned  to  Danesbury  after  supper." 

February  4th  came  round,  bringing  another  birthday 
in  its  train  : 

“  This  is  my  sixtieth  birthday ;  now  indeed  I  am  a 
very  old  woman.  I  feel  it  sadly,  and  wish  I  did  not 
feel  it,  and  its  accompanying  mortifications,  as  much 
as  I  do. 

“  God  grant  ...  I  may  bow  more  resignedly  to  the 
lot  of  poor  mortals.  I  am  often  hurt  at  hearing  my 
children  (especially  my  sons)  say  of  people,  ‘  Oh,  it  is 
time  for  them  to  die  ;  it  is  their  turn.’  I  know  they  are 
incapable  of  meaning  it  of  their  father  or  me,  but  it 
grates  on  my  feelings,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  cumbered  the 
earth,  and  my  absence  would  be  better  than  my  presence. 
Still,  I  have  so  very  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  I  only 
wish  to  be  deserving  of  it." 

“  Grafton  Street. 

“  March  6th. — Mary  and  I  went  to  a  ball  at  Mrs. 
Baillie’s.  She  danced  a  quadrille  with  Sir  Ralph  An- 
struther. 1  A  daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte's  was  there, 

*SirTalPh,Abercrombie  Anstruther,  b.  1804,  m.,  1831,  Mary  d.  of  Sir  Henry  Torrens, 
Major-General.  J  ’ 
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married  to  a  Mr.  Wise.  She  calls  herself  Mrs.  Bonaparte 
Wise.  They  say  she  is  parted  from  her  husband,  and 
is  not  too  good.  She  is  like  a  painted  doll,  tossing  herself 
about,  and  waltzing  a  great  deal.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  blue  velvet  bodice  with  a  long  peak  before,  like  the  old 
pictures,  and  a  white  petticoat,  very  short  and  full.” 

“  March  7th. — Poor  Hannah  Bull,  our  housemaid, 
died  to-day.  We  were  all  much  shocked.  Although 
Mr.  Tupper  thought  her  very  dangerously  ill,  we  had 
no  idea  she  was  so  near  death.  We  have  every  reason 
to  think  she  died  from  a  broken  heart,  and  that  James, 
the  under-butler,  was  the  cause  of  it.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  he  is  going,  for  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
him.” 

“  March  18th. — Fan,  Mary,  and  I  went  to  All  Souls’ 
Church  this  morning  to  meet  the  Limericks,  and  a  large 
party  who  attended,  also  Cecil  Pery,  who  was  married 
there  to  Mr.  Delafield  by  the  Bishop  of  jChester.  We 
afterwards  adjourned  to  Mansfield  Street,  where  there 
was  a  breakfast.” 

“  March  21st. — We  went  to  a  party  at  Lady  London¬ 
derry’s1  (Emily).  Harriet  looked  very  pretty,  and  several 
people  told  me  so.” 

“  March  26th. — Mr.  C.,  Fan,  and  I  went  to  a  very  fine 
assembly  at  Devonshire  House.” 

“  March  28th. — I  gave  a  most  excellent  ball — very 
crowded  at  one  time  ;  so  much  so  that  for  a  little  while 
I  was  in  a  grand  fright ;  but  it  all  went  off  very  well, 
and  I  had  a  great  many  fine  people — Princess  Esterhazy, 
etc.” 

“  March  30th. — I  do  not  think  my  knocker  ever 
stopped  to-day.  Everyone  praises  my  ball.” 

1  Emily  Annie,  d.  and  co-heir  of  John  Hobart,  2nd  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  m., 
1794,  Robert,  2nd  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
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"  April  23rd. — Mary,  Harriet,  and  I  went  to  the 
Drawing-room.  They  looked  very  well,  dressed  in  white 
satin  with  tulle  over  it,  and  bunches  of  roses  and  lilies 
of  the  valley.  Headdresses,  plumes  of  white  feathers 
tipped  with  pink. 

“  It  was  a  brilliant  but  not  a  very  full  Drawing-room, 
really  very  pleasant.  The  King  received  me  very 
graciously ;  he  sat  all  the  time.  Mary  and  Harriet 
were  presented  to  him,  so  they  had  to  stoop  and  kiss 
him.  He  looked  better  than  I  expected,  but,  indeed, 
they  hurried  the  business  so,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
anything.  We  got  home  before  seven.  Mr.  O’Brien 
went  with  us  to  Almack’s,  a  very  brilliant  ball,  as  all  the 
people  went  in  their  Court  dresses,  without  the  train. 
It  was  so  difficult  to  get  away  ;  we  were  not  home  till 
near  four.” 

“  May  nth. — Mary,  Harriet,  and  I  went  to  a  ball  at 
Lord  Hertford’s.  It  was  very  magnificent,  and  very 
fine,  but  so  few  young  men  that  poor  Harriet  got  no 
partner  at  all,  and  Mary  only  one — Mr.  Stirling.” 

It  would  seem  that  in  those  days  Kensington  Gardens 
was  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  fashionable  world.  Mrs. 
Calvert  appears  to  have  gone  there  every  fine  afternoon 
with  her  daughters,  and  on  one  occasion  a  Mr.  Du  Pre 
ordered  the  band  of  the  Life  Guards  to  play  on  purpose 
to  amuse  them. 

She  writes  of  an  all  night  sitting,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill. 

“  May  20th. — Fan,  Mary,  and  I  went  to  a  breakfast 
at  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.1  Lady  Caroline  Capel’s 
little  girl  was  christened  by  Lord  Frederick  Beauclerk. 8 

1  Harriet,  d.  of  Mr.  Matthew  Mellon,  widow  of  Thomas  Coutts,  Duchess  of  St. 
Albans.  See  Chapter  VIII. 

2  Lord  Frederick  Beauclerk,  b.  1813,  m.  Hon.  Charlotte  Dillon. 
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“  There  was  then  a  fine  concert  with  Pasta,  and  every¬ 
body  except  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  whom  I  want  so 
much  to  hear. 

“  After  that  came  a  magnificent  collation.  I  believe 
there  was  to  be  dancing,  but  we  came  away  before  that. 

“  May  26th. — At  Mrs.  Blake’s  ball  I  lost  my  Maltese 
diamond  cross.  I  fear  I  shall  not  recover  it. 

“  Great  dissensions  in  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Huskisson, 
Mr.  Lamb,  and  Lords  Palmerston1  and  Dudley,  have 
resigned.  Reports  of  a  dissolution.” 

“  June  1st. — Had  a  visit  from  Lord  Lowther ;  he  has 
got  the  Woods  and  Forests.” 

“  July  16th. — Mary,  Harriet,  and  I  went  to  a  breakfast 
given  by  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  her  wedding. 

“  The  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Sussex  were  there, 
also  Prince  Leopold.  There  were  all  sorts  of  amusements 
— dancing,  singing,  archery,  and  a  magnificent  collation 
at  four  o’clock.  One  very  ridiculous  thing  created  much 
amusement.  A  silver  basket  was  presented  by  the  Duke 
to  the  Duchess,  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  engraved  on  it, 

and  these  lines  : 

/ 

In  love  connubial 
Formed  to  live  and  last. 

This  gift  records 
A  blissful  twelvemonth  past ; 

We  claim  then  boldly 
Thy  flitch  Dunmow, 

First  of  the  blest 

Who  keep  the  marriage  vow. 


“  How  the  couple  could  expose  themselves  to  such 
ridicule  I  cannot  conceive. 

“  Towards  dusk  the  gardens  were  illuminated  with 

1  Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston,  b.  1784, 
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coloured  lamps,  which  had  a  very  pretty  effect.  We 
got  home  about  nine.” 

“  June  22nd. — Captain  Saurin  is  going  to  be  married 
to  Lady  Mary  Ryder,1  both  Saints.*  I  saw  them  at  the 
Lock.” 

“  June  29th. — Went  to  the  Lock  Chapel  to  hear  Mr. 
Sibthorpe.  He  preached  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
I  do  not  like  him  as  well  as  Mr.  Thorpe.” 

“  July  4th. — Mrs.  Lewin  is  going  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Ward,  the  author  of  Tremayne.  I  think  he  will  be  a 
pleasant  neighbour.  We  walked  to  see  her  and  con¬ 
gratulate  her. 

“  Got  the  news  of  a  barn  and  granary  at  Pelham*  being 
burnt  by  the  lightning,  which  loss,  Mr.  C.  writes,  wifi 
be  nearly  £ 1,000 . 

“  O’Connell  is  returned  Member  for  Clare — a  Roman 
Catholic.  Nobody  knows  how  it  will  end. 

”  Went  to  Prince  Leopold’s  and  heard  Sontag,  and 
rather  disappointed  with  her.” 

“  July  12th. — While  sitting  at  dinner,  we  were  surprised 
by  Edmond  Knox  walking  in.  He  and  Jenny  and  their 
boy  are  come  from  Boulogne  to  show  him  to  Alexander, 
as  he  has  got  something  serious  the  matter  with  one  of 
his  eyes.  He  says  he  can  cure  him,  but  it  will  be  tedious. 
Poor  Edmond  himself  has  nearly  lost  the  sight  of  one 
of  his  eyes.  We  went  to  see  Jenny  in  the  evening  ; 
it  is  six  years  since  we  met.  They  assure  me  I  am  not 
altered,  but  my  truth-telling  looking-glass  tells  a  different 
story. 

“  However,  I  will  allow  that  I  am  a  very  young-looking 
woman  for  sixty.  Nobody  who  does  not  know  a  good  deal 
of  me  gives  me  within  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  that.” 


_  *  Lady  Mary  Ryder,  d.  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Harrowby,  m.,  1828,  Captain  Edward 

Saunn,  R.N.  *  See  Chapter  XIII. 

Furneaux  Pelham  Hall,  the  older  seat  of  the  Calvert  family,  near  Buntingford,  Herts, 
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“  June  20th. — The  girls  and  I  went  to  the  Scotch 
Church  to  hear  Irving  preach.  I  cannot  endure  him — 
neither  his  looks  nor  his  manner.  He  looks  wicked, 
and  he  strains  his  voice,  so  it  is  quite  painful  to  hear  him.” 

“  June  22nd. — Mr.  Lamb  is  now  Lord  Melbourne,  his 
father  being  dead.” 

“  June  24th. — Went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  to  see  the  animals.  Much  amused,  particularly 
with  the  monkeys.” 

“  July  25th. — Edmond  and  Henry  Warre  dined  here 
at  five  o’clock,  and  they  and  the  three  girls  and  I  went 
to  the  Surrey  Theatre.  Tired  to  death  of  it  except 
‘  Jack  Robinson  ’  and  his  monkey,  the  latter  done  by 
Mr.  Parsloe,  who  performs  it  admirably.” 

“  July  31st. — Hunsdon  House.  Went  to  visit  Mrs. 
Yorke  and  Mrs.  Plumer-Ward  ;  neither  of  them  were  at 
home.” 

“  August  1st. — The  girls  and  I  went  at  three  o’clock 
to  Mark  Hall,  where  Mr.  Arkwright  gave  them  a  lesson 
in  archery,  which  is  now  the  rage  for  young  ladies.” 

“  August  5th. — Mr.  C.  went  to  the  Bible  Society 
meeting  at  Hertford  to-day,  he  being  Chairman.” 

“  August  12th. — Mrs.  Chaplin  came  to  us,  also  Mrs. 
Pitcairn  ;  very  wet  weather.  We  all  sit  at  work  in  the 
drawing-room  helping  to  make  new  furniture  for  it.” 

“  August  29th. — Lady  Essex1  paid  me  a  morning  visit.” 

“  September  9th. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plumer-Ward  and 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Brown  dined  here.  Mr.  Ward  played 
on  the  pianoforte,  which  he  does  very  well.  He  is  a  very 
pleasant  man.  I  never  saw  anyone  so  in  love  as  Mrs. 
Plumer-Ward  is  with  him,  which  at  sixty  is  rather 
ludicrous.” 

>  Sarah,  d.  of  Henry  Bazelt  of  St.  Helena,  m.,  1786,  George  Capel  Coningsby,  5th  Earl 
of  Essex, 
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“  September  15th. — Went  to  an  archery  meeting  at 
Mark  Hall.  Dined  there  ;  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
dance,  and  the  girls  danced  all  night/' 

“  October  14th. — An  account  to-day  of  the  death  of 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  Wurtemburg.” 

Mrs.  Calvert  had  known  her  since  girlhood,  and  had 
visited  her  at  Wurtemburg,  where  she  was  most  affection¬ 
ately  received,  and  parted  from  with  tears.1  (She  was 
a  daughter  of  King  George  III.) 

“  October  16th. — The  Dowager  Lady  Salisbury,  Lady 
Dering,  Lord  and  Lady  Dacre,  etc.,  came  here. 

"  Lady  Essex  and  some  others  dined  here.” 

“  October  22nd. — Hall  Barn  (Lady  Robinson’s).*  We 
left  Town  at  ten  and  arrived  here  before  two.  Lady  R., 
Selina,  Mary,  Harriet,  and  I  went  to  dine  at  Sir  John 
Phillimore’s  Cockatoo  Hall,  a  small  cottage  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  just  like  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  about  eight 
miles  from  here.  At  night  we  all  went  to  the  Maiden¬ 
head  ball,  which  I  thought  tolerably  stupid.  Mary 
danced  quadrilles  with  Sir  G.  Young3  and  Mr.  Vansittart, 
and  afterwards  a  country  dance  and  reels;  Harriet 
with  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,*  a  Captain  M'Kinnon,  of 
the  Guards,  Mr.  Vansittart,  etc.  We  got  home  between 
three  and  four.” 

“  October  25th. — Mr.*  and  Miss  Irby,  a  son  and 
daughter  of  Lord  Boston’s,  came  to  dinner,  also  Sir 
George  Young,  Miss  Young  (a  great  beauty),  and 
Miss  Ironside  came  in  the  evening.  They  all  danced 
till  past  eleven.” 

1  See  An  Irish  Beauty  of  the.  Regency  (Blake).  »  See  Chapter  XIII 

3  Sir  George  Young,  R.N.,  Formosa  Place,  Bucks,  b.  1797,  m.,  1835,  Susan,  d.  of 

Mr.  Sergeant  Praed.  ’ 

4  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  Bart.,  of  Swanburn,  Bucks,  m.,  1824,  Elizabeth  d  of 

General  Sir  George  Nugent,  Bart.  ‘  See  Chapter  Vli. 
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“  Bishopsgate  Cottage. 

"  October  27th. — We  all  left  Hall  Barn  soon  after  two, 
and  came  here  to  Jane  Powney’s.  She  has  got  a  very 
pretty  little  place  and  cottage  here.  Sir  John  Phillimore, 
etc.,  dined  here,  and  we  all  went  at  night  to  a  ball  at 
Lord  Ashbrook’s.*  The  girls  looked  uncommonly  well, 
and  were  reckoned  very  pretty.” 

“  Southill  Park  [Lord  Limerick's]. 

“  October  30th. — We  arrived  here  before  five  ;  nobody 
in  addition  to  Caroline  and  Lord  and  Lady  L.  but 
Theodosia  and  her  three  daughters. 

“  Limerick  is  low  with  an  attack  of  gout,  but  except 
Caroline,  who  is  always  gay  and  chearful  [sic],  they  are 
all  rather  sombre.  It  is  said  the  Chancellor  cannot  live 
three  months.  I  do  not  know  what  his  complaint  is.” 

“  November  10th,  1828. — Took  Fan  to  Crosby  Square 
and  left  her  there,  as  she  goes  with  Isabella  Wigram  to 
dine  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s.  She  sleeps  at  Crosby  Square, 
and  goes  to-morrow  to  Walthamstow  (Sir  Robert 
Wigram’s)  for  a  few  days.” 

Two  days  later  Fan  writes  a  long  description  of  the 
banquet  to  her  sister,  Lady  Stronge.  She  says  : 

“You  would  be  very  happy  to  hear  that  I  am  safely 
arrived  here,  if  you  knew  all  the  perils  and  dangers  I 
have  passed  through  since  I  wrote  to  Miss  Ryder.*  It 
was  not  the  danger  of  over-eating  myself  Monday,  for 
I  never  eat  turtle,  nor  of  over -heating  myself,  for  I  came 
away  before  the  dancing  began,  but  the  danger  of  coming 
down  seven  miles  in  a  fog  last  night. 

“  It  was  about  four  o’clock  when  we  started  from 

1  Henry  Jeffrey  Flower,  Viscount  Ashbrook,  b.  1776,  m.,  firstly,  Deborah 
Freind ;  secondly,  Emily,  d.  of  Theopbilus  Metcalfe,  Bart. 

8  The  Stronge’s  governess. 
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Crosby  Square.  A  nice  thick  yellow  fog,  such  as  you 
often  see  in  London,  and  which  we  concluded  would 
diminish  when  we  were  quite  out  of  the  Town,  or  we 
should  have  stayed  where  we  were. 

“  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  got  worse  so  suddenly, 
when  we  were  about  a  mile  or  two  on  our  way,  that  we 
could  not  see  the  road  before  us,  and  up  we  went  upon  the 
bank  by  the  road-side.  How  we  managed  not  to  be 
upset,  considering  the  bumps  and  jumps  the  carriage 
made,  passes  my  comprehension,  but  so  it  was  ;  the  beasts 
were  quiet  and  stood  still,  and  Octavius  jumped  out  to 
see  how  the  land  lay.  Various  were  the  sounds  that 
assaulted  our  ears,  but  sights  were  not  to  be  seen. 

“  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  you  could  only  see  as  much 
of  the  lamps  on  the  sides  of  the  road  as  you  would  of  a 
farthing  rushlight  a  hundred  yards  off,  so  to  judge  of 
distance  was  impossible.  To  supply  the  place  of  sight, 
all  the  people  on  the  road  (and  it  is  like  a  street  nearly 
all  the  way  to  Walthamstow)  were  shouting,  hollowing, 
and  screaming  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

“  Such  an  extraordinary  scene  of  confusion  I  never 
witnessed.  Poor  Octavius  was  reduced  to  acting  as 
running  footman — at  least,  so  he  thought,  for  he  would 
not  trust  his  servant,  and  a  link-man  he  hired,  with  the 
care  of  his  precious  wife  and  future  child.  They  got  a 
good  supply  of  torches,  but,  even  with  them,  we  were 
nearly  run  down  by  carts  several  times.  It  was  so  bad 
that  he  told  me  he  could  not  see  the  ground  he  trod  upon 
without  stooping  down,  and  holding  the  flaming  torch 
close  to  the  ground. 

"  At  last,  after  two  hours  and  half  poking  our  way, 
we  arrived  here,  more  to  Octavius’s  relief  than  to  ours, 

I  believe,  for  I  cannot  say  we  were  at  all  frightened,  I 
being  tolerably  courageous,  and  Isabella  afraid  of  nothing, 
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which  was  fortunate,  as  some  women  in  her  condition 
might  have  done  me  the  favour  of  treating  me  to  a 
premature  confinement  in  the  carriage. 

“  I  must  now  revert  to  our  Monday’s  occupation,  which 
was  far  more  agreeable. 

“  I  really  was  much  pleased  with  my  day’s  amusement, 
though  I  must  promise,  before  I  advise  your  attending 
a  Lord  Mayor’s  feast,  that  there  are  several  inconveniences 
attending  it,  which  make  people  satisfied  with  once 
going  to  it. 

“You  are  obliged  to  go  nearly  three  hours  before 
dinner,  to  ensure  getting  in,  and,  even  then,  are  an  hour 
in  the  string. 

“You  are  obliged  to  stand  an  immensity,  or  you  would 
see  nothing,  and,  finally  you  are  squeezed  to  a  mummy 
between  your  two  neighbours  at  dinner  ;  and,  uni-  ss  you 
like  turtle  or  cold  collation,  have  little,  if  any,  dinner. 

“  After  this  description,  you  will  think,  I  daresay, 
that  no  advantage  can  counterbalance  the  desagrements, 
but  I,  who  am  very  patient  and  pretty  strong,  thought 
the  whole  affair  very  well  worth  seeing.  Guildhall 
looked  magnificent,  and  was  particularly  well  fitted  up 
and  brilliantly  lighted  on  the  occasion,  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Thompson)  being  a  very  rich  man. 

“  The  men,  in  glittering  armour,  who  stand  in  niches 
round  the  wall,  and  the  blasts  of  trumpets  behind  the 
L.M.’s  chair  of  state,  which  are  answered  by  another 
blast  from  the  other  end  of  the  hall  whenever  silence  is 
to  be  called  for,  give  it  altogether  the  air  of  a  Royal 
banquet  of  ancient  times,  and  pleased  me  excessively, 
who  have  always  had  a  great  hankering  after  tournaments, 
great  feasts,  and  the  like. 

“  Isabella  and  I  had  capital  places  just  opposite  all 
the  big-wigs,  at  a  very  narrow  table — so  narrow  that  I 
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could  just  speak  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  im¬ 
mediately  my  vis-a-vis. 

“  We  went  in  with  Alderman  Sir  James  Shaw,  who  was 
the  best  guide  possible  on  the  occasion,  for  he  knew  every¬ 
body,  great  and  small.  He  certainly  did  no  credit  to 
the  body  he  belonged  to,  for  he  scarcely  ate  anything,  is 
very  tall  and  slim,  and,  although  older,  is  excessively  like 
in  looks  and  manner  your  friend  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Killy- 
moon.  Isabella  had  a  most  original  character  on  the 
other  side  of  her — the  very  vulgarest  man  in  the  kingdom, 
Sir  Charles  Flower.1  He  crammed  enough  into  his  large 
stomach  to  keep  a  regiment  for  a  week,  and  kept  feeding 
her  with  whatever  he  particularly  liked  himself,  using 
his  own  knife  and  fork  for  the  purpose. 

“  My  next  neighbour  was  the  &v-chaplain,  who  was 
very  gallant  indeed.  My  parting  speech,  however,  must 
have  destroyed  the  agreeable  impression  I  am  sure  I 
had  made. 

“  I  asked  him,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  if  there  would 
be  a  ball,  and  he  said,  ‘  Not  a  ball  exactly,  but  perhaps  a 
casual  dance.'  When  we  got  up  to  go  away,  he  hoped 
something  or  other  in  a  very  insinuating  tone  of  voice, 
which  I  considered  to  hope  that  there  would  be  a  ball 
for  me,  so  I  answered,  '  Oh  !  I  assure  you,  I  am  not 
anxious  for  it.’  The  poor  man  looked  aghast,  and 
Isabella  told  me,  when  we  were  out  of  the  room,  that  he 
had  been  ‘  hoping  we  should  meet  again  in  the  evening.’ 
Alas  !  I  never  saw  him  again  to  explain. 

“  There  were  a  few  speeches  made — not  political, 
but  health-drinking.  The  Lord-Mayor  plastered  the 
late  one,  the  D.  of  W.,*  the  L.  Chan.,  who,  in  return, 
soaped  him  well,  to  use  Felix’s*  expression. 

1  Sir  Charles  Flower,  a  successful  merchant,  m.  Anne,  d.  and  co-heir  of  Joseph 
Squire  of  Portsmouth  ;  d.  1834. 

1  Duke  of  Wellington.  *  General  Felix  Calvert,  C.B. 
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“  I  saw  nobody  to  speak  to  at  the  assembly  before 
dinner  but  Mr.  Gilbertson,  retired  from  Hertford,  Mrs. 
George  Bankes,  and  Frederic  Calvert,  who  had  got  a 
ticket  because  I  had  one,  though  we  did  not  profit  much 
by  each  other’s  society,  being  at  different  tables. 

"  Going  round  the  tables  to  go  away,  I  passed  Mr. 
Holmes,  whom  I  had  just  seen  for  a  moment  before 
dinner  ;  about  seven  or  eight  above  him,  I  passed  Lord 
Lowther,  whose  stare  of  astonishment  was  quite  comic. 
I  had  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  both,  but  saw 
no  more  of  them,  as  I  conclude  they  went  away  from 
the  dinner-table.  Isabella  and  I  amused  ourselves  with 
the  ladies’  dress,  which  was  the  oddest  mourning  I  ever 
saw,  until  Octavius  came  out,  when  we  set  off  home. 

“We  slept  in  the  City,  at  his  Counting  House  in 
Crosby  Square,  a  very  large  and  comfortable  house. 

“  I  must  describe  one  young  lady’s  dress  to  give  you 
an  idea. 

“  A  white  silk  gown  with  very  short  waist,  and  tight 
sleeves,  and  a  scarlet  sash.  To  make  this  fit  for  mourning 
she  had  trimmed  the  top  with  a  sort  of  black  vandyked 
fringe. 

“  From  this  one  specimen  you  may  judge  the  rest. 

“  I  mean  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  my  family  on 
Friday.  They  are  all  gone  home  again.  Keep  the 
frank  for  me  if  you  have  one  already.  They  go  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  those  I  receive  to  Miss  Byron. 

“  Your  aff.  sister, 

“  L.  F.  C 

From  Mrs.  Wigram’s  account  we  learn  that,  as  Miss 
Calvert  entered  the  Guildhall,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
bowed  to  her,  and  all  the  other  grandees,  noting  this, 
bowed  also  : 


no 
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“  This  excited  great  attention  to  onr  party,  and  we 
were  supposed  to  be  guests  of  great  importance.” 

The  year  1828  is  nearly  over ;  four  further  entries 
remain  in  Mrs.  Calvert’s  Diary  : 

“  November  19th. — A  most  melancholy  accident 
happened  this  evening  in  this  house  (Hunsdon).  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Mills,  a  labourer  of  ours,  was  helping  in 
the  brewing.  He  fell  into  the  boiling  copper,  and  was 
so  dreadfully  scalded  that  he  expired  at  three  this 
morning.” 

“  Grafton  Street. 

“  December  13th. — We  went  in  the  carriage  to  Holbom 
to  choose  bedroom  carpets  for  this  house,  which  we 
intend  letting  for  a  year.” 

“  December  17th. — I  heard  to-day  from  Mrs.  Taylor. 
She  has  engaged  a  house  for  me  at  Brussels,  upon  the 
Boulevard  Porte  de  Louvain,  for  six  months,  at  £10  a 
month ;  I  feel  rather  nervous  as  the  time  for  me  to  set 
out  approaches.” 

The  last  entry  notes  a  happy  Christmas  Day  at 
Hunsdon. 


CHAPTER  X 
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Economy  is  necessary — A  serious  occasion — “  God-speed  ” — “  Cold,  and 
teeth  chattering  ” — Arrived  at  Brussels,  things  look  brighter — 
Traineaux — “  Ladies  even  drive  themselves  ” — “  A  chattering,  pleas¬ 
ant  Belgian  ” — “  A  grand  fuss,  no  mourning  ready  ” — The  Drawing¬ 
room  is  “  stupid  enough  ” — “  Something  like  Almack’s  ” — “  Comtes 
and  Barons,  whose  names  I  forget  ” — “  Fan’s  old  partner,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ” — “  Civil  but  ugly  ” — An  unexpected  arrival — William 
sits  in  “  the  rumble-tumble  ” — A  waterspout  at  Spa — Part  of  the 
mountain  falls — The  landlord  and  his  fifteen  children  fly  for  their 
lives — Madame  de  Briars  is  burnt  to  death — 9  Grafton  Street  sold — 
The  Prince  de  Gavre — A  Military  Mass  ;  no  prayers  or  sermon, 
operatic  music,  while  soldiers  laugh  and  talk — Dinner  at  the  Tuileries 
— Mary  Calvert’s  pink  bonnet — Mademoiselle  Mars. 

You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife. 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

— Julius  CcBsar,  ii.  1. 


When  the  New  Year  opened  Mrs.  Calvert  was  feeling 
very  despondent,  for  a  grave  decision  had  been  taken 
in  order  to  economise  ;  the  house  in  Grafton  Street  was 
to  be  given  up,  and  the  family  go  off  to  the  Continent, 
intending  to  spend  two  years  away  from  England. 

Mr.  Calvert's  Parliamentary  duties  preventing  his 
escorting  them  thither  added  much  to  his  wife’s  distress, 
for  she  writes  :  “I  shall  be  wretched  till  he  comes." 
This,  be  it  noted,  after  forty  years  of  married  life,  speaks 
for  itself  ! 

All  the  relations  seemed  to  have  realised  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  occasion,  for  they  appear  to  have  come  up 
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in  large  numbers  to  London  to  wish  the  travellers 
God-speed. 

On  January  14th,  1829,  they  set  forth :  “  Fanny, 
Mary,  Harriet,  and  I  in  a  landau,  Lucy  and  Hastings 
[the  two  maids]  and  William  [Calvert]  and  Robert,  my 
footman,  on  the  seat  before. ” 

Postillions  were  evidently  in  charge  of  the  horses  : 
“We  started  at  eleven,  and  arrived  here  [Sittingboume] 
a  little  before  five  ;  made  a  prosperous  journey,  and 
have  just  had  dinner.” 

They  arrived  at  Dover  the  next  day.  “It  is  very 
cold,  and  I  feel  very  uncomfortable  at  the  thoughts  of 
our  passage  to-morrow.  Heaven  send  us  safe  to  the 
other  side.” 

The  sea  voyage  was  apparently  a  smooth  one,  and 
the  party  reached  the  Hotel  du  Sauvage,  Cassel,  on 
January  17th. 

“  The  roads  were  like  ice  ;  we  were  obliged  to  get  out 
of  the  carriage  and  walk  up  a  hill  to  the  inn,  a  most 
comfortless  place,  so  cold,  our  teeth  are  chattering. 

“We  have  had  a  horrible  bad  dinner,  and  our  maids 
tell  us  the  beds  are  all  so  damp,  we  mean  to  lie  down 
in  our  clothes.” 

Could  misery  be  more  complete  ? 

Brussels  was  reached  at  last,  and  we  rejoice  to  find : 

“  Our  house  is  very  comfortable  and  pretty ;  Mrs. 
Taylor  very  kindly  had  it  so  well  arranged — fires  in 
every  room,  our  dinner  ready,  her  own  footmen  to 
attend  upon  us,  and  every  comfort  we  could  wish  for,” 
so  things  were  looking  brighter. 

“  January  20th —Walked  out  with  Mrs.  Taylor,  and 
left  name  at  the  Ambassador’s.  Almost  directly  arrived 
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an  invitation  from  Lady  Bagot  to  a  ball  to-morrow 
night.  .  .  .  This  place  looks  like  Russia,  people  driving 
about  in  traineaux  ;  ladies  even  drive  themselves,  and 
they  fly  with  such  rapidity  I  wonder  they  have  the 
courage.” 

January  21st  was  spent  leaving  letters  of  introduction, 
given  by  Lady  Northland. 

“We  were  let  in  at  one  place,  a  Madame  Duval,1 
a  chattering,  pleasant  Belgian.  She  was  just  come  in 
from  driving  the  traineau,  and  offered  to  take  me  some 
day,  but  I  begged  leave  to  decline.” 

The  Ambassador’s  ball  was  pleasant,  and  the  girls 
got  some  dancing  with  Attaches,  etc.,  and  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  made  himself  very  agreeable. 

On  February  1st  a  note  arrived  from  the  Princess  of 
Orange’s  lady : 

“  To  appoint  four  o’clock  to-morrow  for  us  to  be 
presented  to  the  Princess,  and  to  be  in  mourning.  This 
put  us  in  a  grand  fuss,  as  we  have  no  mourning  ready. 
Our  things,  which  are  coming  by  Ostend,  are  not  yet 
arrived.” 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  consulted  as  to  what  was  best  to  be 
done. 

“  She  went  with  me  to  a  shop  to  buy  the  gowns,  which 
(although  it  was  Sunday)  can  be  done  here.  We  then 
took  them  to  a  manteau  maker,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
be  ready.” 

‘Chapter  XII. 
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“  February  2nd. — With  great  difficulty  we  got  ready 
for  our  presentation.  I  never  saw  a  more  pleasing 
person  than  the  Princess  ;  she  is  not  handsome,  but  a 
fine  figure,  graceful,  dignified,  gentle,  and  particularly 
civil.  She  talked  to  me  for  some  time  ;  her  first  accueil 
was  saying  ‘  how  happy  she  was  to  make  my  acquain¬ 
tance.’ 

“  The  Drawing-room  is  stupid  enough,  but  necessary 
if  you  want  to  be  invited  afterwards. 

“  She  received  the  natives  at  three,  the  English  who 
had  been  presented  at  half-past  three,  and  those  who 
were  to  be  presented  at  four.  We  all  stood  in  a  circle, 
and  she  came  round  and  spoke  more  or  less  to  each  in¬ 
dividual.  There  were  about  thirteen  of  us  presented.” 

A  week  later  and  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  d’ Outre  paid 
a  visit,  bringing  tickets  for  the  Bal  Noble  next  day.  The 
Comtesse  was  an  Englishwoman,  very  pretty  and  pleasing. 

“  February  9th. — The  Bal  Noble  was  a  very  pretty 
ball,  something  like  Almack’s.  Prince  and  Princess 
Frederick  were  there ;  she  danced  several  quadrilles. 
She  is  not  pretty — a  very  long  upper  lip,  and  such  bad 
teeth.  The  girls  danced  several  quadrilles  with  Comtes 
and  Barons,  Belgians,  whose  names  I  forget.  There 
was  a  supper,  and  we  got  home  at  one  o’clock.” 

A  ball  at  Lord  Granard’s  was  followed  by  a  party  at 
the  Prince  of  Orange’s.  The  Queen  and  many  Royalties 
were  present ;  the  palace  was  very  beautiful,  with 
marble  walls  in  the  Gallery. 

Some  fine  music  was  given,  and  Victor  recited  scenes 
out  of  various  tragedies.  A  presentation  to  Princess 
Frederick  was  the  next  event,  for  which  trains  had  to  be 
procured. 
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That  night  a  ball  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Northey* 
at  the  Vauxhall.  “  The  Prince  of  Orange  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  *  his  old  partner,'  as  he  called  Fan. 
I  supped  at  the  table  with  them."  Fanny  Calvert  had 
had  the  honour  of  a  ball  specially  given  for  her  at  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton  by  the  Regent  a  few  years  pre¬ 
viously,  at  which  she  opened  the  ball  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.* 

The  Queen’s  ball  took  place  on  February  19th,  and 
the  Calverts  were  presented  to  her  before  it  began. 

“  It  was  a  very  fine  ball,  but  dreadfully  hot  and 
crowded.  The  Queen  is  very  civil,  but  ugly,  and  so  is 
the  King. 

“  Princess  Marianne  is  pleasing  looking.  It  was  the 
twelfth  birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  eldest  son ; 
he  and  his  brother,  fine  little  boys,  were  dancing  and 
waltzing  away  like  little  men,  in  regimentals." 

William  Calvert  and  his  mother  “  dined  at  the  Prince 
August  d’Armburg’s.  ...  He  lives  sumptuously.  .  .  . 
All  the  Ambassadors  dined  there." 

It  was  evidently  necessary  to  be  presented  to  each 
Royalty  personally,  for  we  find  : 

“  February  27th. — Went  en  manteau  de  Cour  to  be 
presented  to  Princess  Marianne.  A  pleasing,  fresh, 
chearful  [sic]  looking  young  woman,  about  eighteen. 
.  .  .  She  had  her  lesson  by  heart,  talking  about  my 
sister  Lady  Northland,  and  niece." 

After  gaieties  too  many  to  enumerate,  the  news  came 
of  another  son  bom  to  Isabella  Wigram,  and  that  “  The 
Catholic  question  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons." 

‘Chapter  XII.  ‘See  An  Irish  Beauty  of  the  Regency x 
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In  spite  of  the  great  efforts  made  to  economise,  it 
appears  that  in  the  May  following  Mr.  C.  wrote  of  much 
work  proceeding  at  Hunsdon,  beautifying  the  house  ; 
"  Pulling  down  stables,  etc.  I  quite  long  to  see  it.” 

Further,  with  such  an  example,  we  read  with  less 
surprise  : 

“  May  13th. — I  have  bought  a  very  nice  barouche,  and 
sent  back  my  English  carriage.  I  gave  £ 120  for  it,  and 
am  to  give  200  francs  more  for  a  locarne  to  put  on  when 
it  rains.” 

After  an  expedition  to  Antwerp,  we  read  of  a  delightful 
surprise  in  the  unexpected  arrival  during  the  night  of 
Mr.  Calvert  and  William. 

“  June  28th. — We  went  to  bed  last  night  between 
eleven  and  twelve.  ...  It  was  just  one  when  Fan,  who 
sleeps  at  the  front  of  the  house,  tapped  at  my  door, 
saying  she  was  sure  she  heard  her  papa’s  voice  in  the 
street.  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  huddled  on  my  nightgown  ; 
we  ran  downstairs,  and  opened  the  hall  door,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  were  Mr.  C.  and  William  getting  out  of  a 
carriage.  How  happy  we  were  to  meet  I  need  not  say, 
and  both  were  in  perfect  health.” 

« 

By  July  1st  they  left  Brussels  ;  the  two  younger  girls, 
their  father  and  mother,  in  the  new  barouche,  while  Fan 
and  William  ”  sat  in  the  rumble-tumble,  Lucy  and 
Hastings  in  a  chaise  I  hired,  with  all  the  bundles.  We 
travelled  voiturier,  and  did  not  arrive  till  seven  .  .  . 
dreadfully  tired.” 

The  family  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Moscow,  Spa  :  “  A 
very  grand  name  for  a  very  tiny  place.  It  is  quite  a 
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cottage,  for  which  we  pay  sixteen  francs  a  day,  house 
rent  during  the  season  being  very  dear  at  Spa.” 

The  weather  was  very  inclement. 

“  July  9th. — This  morning  a  waterspout  descended, 
which  inflamed  the  river  so  that  it  broke  its  banks,  and 
overflowed  the  town,  the  water  pouring  down  the  streets 
like  a  torrent  and  entering  the  houses.  Our  cottage, 
being  a  little  elevated,  escaped  any  damage,  but  it  was 
a  very  curious  and  awful  sight.  William  was  in  the 
little  town,  and  had  to  hire  a  horse  in  order  to  get  home 
to  dinner.” 

They  certainly  had  a  sensational  visit,  for  next  day 
we  find : 

“  In  the  evening,  part  of  the  mountain  fell  against 
some  poor  people’s  houses,  which  I  can  see  from  where 
I  am  writing.  There  have  been  no  lives  lost,  but  the 
poor  old  blacksmith,  to  whom  our  house  belongs,  and 
his  fifteen  children,  were  obliged  to  fly  when  the  crash 
came,  and  I  believe  they  slept  in  the  street.” 

The  church  service  took  place  in  the  Vauxhall,  which 
the  party  attended  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  had 
further  religious  observance  at  Lady  Roden’s,  where 
“  evening  service  and  sermon  was  given  by  their  chaplain, 
a  young  evangelical  extempore  preacher,  who  was  not 
quite  equal  to  the  task.” 

Many  Brussels  acquaintances  arrived  at  Spa,  and  one 
unfortunate  lady : 

“  Mme.  de  Briars’s  gown  caught  fire,  and  she  was 
dreadfully  burnt  all  along  her  back.  She  suffers  terribly, 
and  I  fear  is  but  ill  managed  by  the  Belgian  doctors.” 
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“  August  24th. — At  six  o’clock  this  morning  poor  Mme. 
de  Briars  expired,  a  victim  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these 
practitioners.” 

Mr.  Calvert  left  his  family,  to  return  to  England,  at 
this  time,  and  Mrs.  Calvert  sent  her  footman  with  him  as 
far  as  Ostend. 

"  I  should  have  been  miserable  if  he  had  gone  alone.” 

On  their  way  back  to  Brussels  a  letter  from  Mr.  Calvert 
brought  the  news  of  the  sale  of  the  Grafton  Street  house. 
“  I  reckon  that,  except  for  a  night  occasionally,  I  have 
taken  my  leave  of  London  pour  toujours.” 


“  Brussels. 

“  September  8th. — We  have  had  two  visits  from  our 
friend  the  Prince  de  Gavre,1  to  whom  all  Brussels  think 
Fanny  is  to  be  married.” 

“  September  9th. — The  Prince  de  Gavre  sat  some  time 
with  us.  We  then  went  to  pay  some  visits,  among  the 
rest  to  my  goddaughter,  Lady  Blantyre,1  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  some  time.  She  is  a  nice  creature.” 

Fanny  Calvert’s  admirer  was  at  breakfast  with  the 
family  party  on  September  10th,  and  her  mother  speaks 
of  him  as  “a  most  amiable  man,  and  nobody  would 
suppose  him  to  be  seventy.” 

He  walked  down  the  Montagne  de  la  Cour  with  them, 
to  see  them  set  off  in  their  carriage  for  St.  Omer,  which 
place  they  reached  with  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare 
before  the  gates  would  have  been  closed,  and  they  obliged 
to  remain  outside  for  the  night. 

From  there  they  proceeded  to  Boulogne,  to  join  the 
Northland  relations,  and,  eventually,  after  much 

1  See  Chapter  XII.  *  See  Chapter  XI. 
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“  tramping  about  the  town,”  found  a  house,  which  they 
took  for  a  month. 

“  September  27th. — Went  to  the  Military  Mass,  at 
which  there  was  anything  but  a  show  of  religion.  Military 
music  out  of  some  of  the  operas,  no  prayers  read,  nor  no 
sermon,  the  soldiers  laughing  and  talking  all  the  time.” 

The  Charles  Calverts  were  also  staying  at  Boulogne, 
and  started  for  England  in  a  violent  storm  on  October  8th. 

“The  packet  the  C.  C.’swerein,  after  five  miles  out 
to  sea,  was  obliged  to  turn  about,  and  the  poor  pas¬ 
sengers,  wet  to  the  skin,  relanded.  No  packet  can  get 
out  of  harbour  to-day,  as  the  wind  continues.” 

“  October  24th. — We  went  this  morning  to  the  Convent 
des  Sceurs  de  la  Retraits.  They  would  not  let  us  into 
the  interior,  only  a  little  outhouse,  where  they  sold 
prints  and  crosses  for  the  benefit  of  the  Convent.  The 
dress  is  frightful,  and  I  thought  they  looked  unhappy. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  answer  questions,  and  among 
themselves  converse  principally  by  signs.” 

By  October  29th  the  Calverts  found  themselves 
established  at  the  Hotel  des  lies  Britannique,  Rue  de 
La  Paix.1  Two  days  later  apartments  were  found  at 
the  Hotel  de  Breteuil,  Rue  de  Rivoli.  “  They  are 
delightful,  looking  over  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  and  I  am 
to  pay  1,100  francs  a  month.” 

After  various  amusing  entertainments,  they  went, 
on  November  4th,  to  the  Tuileries,  “  at  half-past  five, 
to  see  the  King,  Charles  X,  and  Royal  family  dine.  We 
had  tickets  for  the  enceinte.  It  was  really  a  gay  and  fine 


1  Pane. 
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sight,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  music  and  singing  by 
the  Opera  singers.  We  got  home  to  dinner  before  eight.” 

The  weather  experienced  seems  to  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  cold,  and  the  hotel  very  chilly.  "We  are 
perished,”  she  writes,  so  they  moved  into  a  smaller  and 
warmer  house  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Augustin. 

"  Sunday,  November  13th. — We  went  in  the  morning 
to  the  King’s  Chapel  to  Mass.  The  tickets  were  given 
by  the  Due  de  Luxemburg  to  Lady  Beauchamp  for  us. 
Mary  and  I  had  very  good  seats  in  a  pew  close  to  the 
King,  but  it  was  a  Court  mourning,  and  Harriet,  having 
unluckily  some  pink  in  her  bonnet,  was  obliged  to  sit 
below  stairs.  The  King,  Dauphin,  and  Dauphiness. 
and  the  Duchesse  de  Barri,  were  there.” 

"  November  19th. — Went  to  a  grand  ball  given  by 
Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  to 
celebrate  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  birthday.  It  was 
very  magnificent.  Everyone  as  fine  as  they  could  be, 
and  the  men  in  splendid  uniforms.” 

The  ground  was  thickly  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
cold  intense  ;  “  streets  nearly  impassable.”  On  Novem¬ 
ber  20th,  however — next  day — Mrs.  Calvert  dined  at 
the  Ambassadors,  and  at  night  took  her  daughters  to 
see  "  the  famous  Mademoiselle  Mars,  in  Les  fausses 
confidences.  Was  much  pleased  with  her.” 

Lady  Stuart,  wife  of  the  English  Ambassador,1  lent 
me  her  box  at  Les  Italiens,”  and  the  year  closed  with 
more  parties  at  the  Embassy  and  elsewhere. 

1  Charles  Stuart,  Baron  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  b.  1780,  m.,  1816,  Margaret,  3rd  d.  of 
3rd  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  See  Chapter  II. 
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Presented  to  Charles  X — Presented  to  Due  d’Orleans — Mrs.  Calvert’s  dance 
— “  Tout  ce  que  je  pouvais  d£sirer  ” — A  cure  for  rheumatism — Short 
duration — “  So  much  for  the  magnetic  art  ” — “  Extreme  indehcacy  ” 
— No.  89  Jermyn  Street — A  curious  coincidence — Lady  Graves 
“  caught  ” — Mary’s  hot-headed  partner — An  odd  proposal  for  Mary’s 
hand — Fanny  Kemble — Hunsdon  “  much  improved  ” — Private 
theatricals  at  Hatfield  House — “  Every  fine  lady  and  dandy  in  Lon¬ 
don  ” — Death  of  George  IV — King  William  IV  proclaimed — He 
inspects  the  Life  Guards — Very  cordial  greeting  with  Mrs.  Calvert — 
A  pleasant  river  trip — Election  at  Hertford — Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer 
bolts — Hertford  indignant — Charles  Calvert  beaten  at  Southwark 
by  “an  odious  hatter  ’’ — "  That’s  the  end  of  Charles  Dix  ’’ — A 
drive  through  Wales  and  England — “How’s  my  sister,  child?” — 
Hertfordshire  Election — Sir  John  Sebright's  “  elegant  simplicity  ” — 
Mr.  Calvert’s  lumbago — Felix  takes  his  father’s  place — Fanny  Cal¬ 
vert’s  letter  to  her  sister — Charles  X  comes  to  Cowes — The  Duke  de 
Bourbon  hangs  himself — Harriet  Calvert  has  smallpox — Mr.  Huskis- 
son’s  death — Lord  Blantyre  shot  at  Brussels — The  Waterloo  Banquet 
engraving — “  What  was  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  like  ?  ” — The  Duke 
of  Wellington  opposes  reform — Riots  in  London — The  Tower  fortified 
— Frequent  fires,  no  arrests  made — "  We  are  all  frightened  ” — “  The 
new  police  ” — Charles  Calvert  re-elected  for  Southwark — Special 
constables  sworn  in — Lord  Roden  disperses  the  mob  at  Harlow — A 
suspicious  character — “  Prince  Polignac  to  be  considered  dead  ” — 
"  A  thin  bad  ball  at  Hertford.” 

A  Monarch  provident  and  wise 

Will  hold  his  subjects  all  of  consequence  ; 

And  know  in  each  what  talent  lies  : 

There’s  nothing  useless  to  a  man  of  sense. 

— Jean  La  Fontaine  (1621-95). 


The  New  Year  found  the  Calverts  still  in  Paris,  and 
on  January  1st  they  went  to  the  Tuileries  at  night, 
and  were  presented  to  Charles  X.  There  were  only 
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sixteen  presentations  made,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  the 
Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  present :  “  All  very  civil,  and 
talked  a  great  deal ;  it  was  rather  a  brilliant  Court, 
being  the  jour  de  l’ An”  A  week  later  : 

“  January  7th. — Went  at  night  to  the  Palais  Royale, 
to  be  presented  to  the  Due  d’ Orleans  (afterwards  Louis 
Phillipe),  the  Duchesse,  and  Mademoiselle.  They  were 
very  civil.  There  was  an  immense  crowd.  The  apparte- 
ments  are  very  fine.  I  have  sent  out  cards  for  a  dance 
on  the  12th,  as  the  girls  were  so  anxious  for  it. 

“  January  12th. — Gave  a  ball  at  night,  which  went  off 
uncommonly  well.  Lord1  and  Lady  Stuart  came  to 
it ;  in  short  it  was  tout  ce  queje  pouvais  desirer. 

“  January  27th. — Mr.  Chenevix  magnetised  me  yester¬ 
day,  and  in  five  minutes  cured  me  of  my  rheumatism 
in  my  left  arm.  I  laughed  all  the  time,  being  quite 
incredulous,  but  now  I  am  a  convert  to  the  science. 

“  January  28th. — Fan,  Mary,  Harriet,  and  I  went 
to  the  Opera  ;  it  was  the  Barbiere.  Melibran  sang. 

"  January  29th. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
rheumatism  has  returned ;  so  much  for  the  magnetic 
art. 

“  Lady  Beauchamp  lent  us  her  box  at  the  Frangais ; 
La  Reine  Elizabeth  d’Angleterre  is  very  interesting. 
Le  Malade  Imaginaire  would  have  amused  us  much 
but  for  its  extreme  indelicacy. 

“  February  8th. — Mr.  C.  is  now  in  London  at  his 
lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street.” 

This  was  No.  89.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  these 
chambers  were  also  occupied  by  Sir  James  Stronge* ; 
and,  sixty  years  later,  by  Mr.  Calvert’s  great  grandson- 
in-law,  the  husband  of  the  Author  ! 


1  See  Chapters  II  and  X. 


*  2nd  Bart. 
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“  I  don't  like  the  King’s  speech,  they  don’t  seem  to 
intend  doing  anything  for  us  poor  agriculturists.” 

“  February  nth. — “  A  report  in  the  papers  to-day 
that  Lord  Graves  has  cut  his  throat,  and,  they  say, 
with  reason.  Lady  Graves  is  accused  of  having  been 
caught  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.” 

"  February  15th. — We  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Opera 
House,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Five  thousand 
were  there,  a  splendid  sight,  but  I  was  ennuyee  a 
la  mort .” 

“  February  23rd. — Mary,  Harriet,  and  I  went  to  a 
ball  at  Mr.  Hope’s,  it  is  a  magnificent  house.  Harry 
got  a  fright  for  her  partner ;  a  hot-headed  young  man, 
got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  Frenchman  for  pushing  him ; 
however  it  ended  peaceably,  though  it  spoiled  her 
evening’s  amusement.” 

“  February  24th. — I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from 
an  acquaintance  who  begged  me  to  call  on  her.  To  my 
great  surprise  she  gave  me  a  message  from  a  young  man 
who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Mary,  and  wished  to  know 
whether  we  should  object  to  her  marrying  in  France. 
That,  in  the  event  of  her  accepting  him,  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  spend  six  months  of  every  year  in  England, 
for  fifteen  years  at  least.  She  said  he  was  a  very  hand¬ 
some  young  man,  of  twenty-eight,  very  agreeable  and 
amiable,  and  one  of  the  best  families  in  France,  and 
would  himself  be  a  peer  of  France  some  day.  She 
would  not  tell  me  his  name,  and,  as  I  declined  the  over¬ 
ture,  I  shall  never  know  it.  What  a  comical  way  of 
making  love  !  He  took  a  fancy  to  her  from  seeing  her 
at  a  ball,  but  would  not  get  himself  introduced  till  he 
had  our  approbation.” 

“  February  28th. — I  had  a  small  soiree — the  Prince 
de  Gavre,  and  a  few  more.  Mile.  Ebers  sang.” 
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On  the  ist  of  March,  they  had  tickets  for  the  Mass 
"  du  Saint  Esprit  ”  at  Notre  Dame  ;  and  the  Royalties 
and  a  great  crowd  were  present. 

The  Prince  de  Gavre  seems  to  have  been  in  constant 
attendance,  and  spent  some  time  with  them  on  March 
21st,  the  day  upon  which  they  set  out  for  England. 

Whether  Fanny  Calvert  refused  to  accept  his  addresses, 
which  were  evidently  favoured  by  her  mother  in  spite 
of  his  advanced  age,  or  whether  he  “  loved  and 
rode  away,”  does  not  appear,  anyhow  from  this  point 
in  the  journals  his  name  is  not  again  mentioned,  but  the 
news  of  his  devotion  had  reached  England,1  as  we  shall 
see  later. 

March  25th  found  the  family  re-united,  and  “  All  in 
high  health  and  delighted  to  see  us.  John  Stronge*  dined 
here.  He  is  quite  a  young  man,  and  employed  in  one 
of  the  Government  offices.  .  .  .  Thank  God  I  am  once 
more  among  my  own  people.” 

“  March  29th. — I  was  bled  to-day,  my  cough  having 
been  very  troublesome.  Henry  Warre  and  Octavius 
Wigram  dined  here  (St.  James’  Place),  and  my  three 
girls  went  with  them  to  the  play  to  see  Fanny  Kemble.” 

“  April  ist. — Lord  Limerick,  Caroline,  and  some  more 
dined  here.  Mary,  Harriet  and  I  went  to  a  ball  at  Lady 
Blackett’s.*  They  danced  some  quadrilles,  but  there  is 
so  much  more  waltzing  and  galoping  here  than  in  France, 
and  they  never  do  either.” 

April  3rd  found  them  back  at  Hunsdon  House,  a  red- 
letter  day  doubtless,  after  so  long  an  absence.  Mrs. 
Calvert  found  her  two  little  grandchildren  “  Nic  ”  and 
”  Louise  ”  :  "  Too  shy  to  judge  whether  I  shall  like  them  ; 

1  See  Chapter  XII. 

2  Afterwards  Sir  Calvert  Stronge,  4th  Bart.,  m.  Lady  Margaret  Caulfield,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont. 

3  Julia,  d.  of  Sir  Charles  Monk,  Bart.,  m.,  1830,  Sir  Edward  Blackett,  of  Matson  Hall, 
Northumberland. 
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the  boy  is  very  like  Elizabeth  Pier  daughter-in-law],  the 
girl,  they  say,  is  like  me.  She  is  certainly  very  like  what 
Isabella  was.  She  has  fine  dark  eyes. 

“  The  place  is  much  improved  since  I  went  away. 
They  have  pulled  down  the  stables,  and  made  a  new 
approach,  and  laid  out  new  grounds,  etc.” 

"  Sunday,  April  4th. — We  have  been  twice  to  church, 
Nicolson  performed.  The  church  is  all  cleaned,  and  more 
pews  added,  and  an  organ  wnich  is  a  great  improvement.” 

Mrs.  Calvert  continued  to  suffer  severe  pain  in  her  arm, 
which  tormented  her,  especially  at  night.  She  went  to 
London  for  advice,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  benefited 
much  by  the  treatment.  However  by  June  2nd,  the 
summer  weather  was  probably  in  her  favour,  for  we  find  : 

“  We  dined  at  three  and,  soon  after  five,  Mary,  Harriet 
and  I  set  out  for  Hatfield  House,  where  we  were  invited 
to  private  theatricals.” 

Mrs.  Calvert  was  never  at  her  best  during  these  visits 
to  Hatfield,  political  divergence  of  opinion  probably 
accounting  for  the  friction,  which  undoubtedly  existed, 
in  spite  of  frequent  exchange  of  visits  and  other  civilities, 
between  the  two  families  : 

“  We  arrived  at  about  half-past  seven,  and  found 
collected  on  the  lawn  every  fine  lady  and  dandy  in 
London.  .  .  .  They  were  evidently  there  to  quiz  every¬ 
body  as  they  arrived.  .  .  . 

“  The  only  females  who  acted  were  Lady  Salisbury, 
Mrs.  Ellerton,  Mrs.  Ellice,  and  Lady  Clanricarde. 

“  The  men  were  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Francis  Gower, 
Mr.  Phipps,  Mr.  Wortley,  and  one  or  two  others.  I 
cannot  conceive  modest  women  liking  to  perform  before 
an  audience  of  200  or  300  people.  There  was  a  fine 
supper  soon  after  twelve  in  the  Marble  Hall.  Altogether 
it  was  a  fine  affair !  ” 
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"  June  9th. — The  King  is  worse,  and  daily  expected 
to  die." 

“  June  26th. — The  King  died  at  quarter-past  three 
this  morning.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  is  to  be 
proclaimed  to-morrow  as  William  IV,  his  Consort  is 
Queen  Adelaide." 

“  June  29th. — Mr.  C.  writes  me  word  that  the  same 
administration  continues.  They  say  Parliament  will 
be  dissolved  in  three  weeks.” 

“  July  2nd. — Mr.  C.  and  Felix  arrived  this  evening, 
having  come  as  far  as  Waltham  Abbey  in  a  barge  by 
the  River  Lea." 

“  Upper  Thames  Street. 

“  July  21st. — We  got  up  early  this  morning  and  went 
to  the  Barrack  Yard,  Regent’s  Park,  to  see  the  King 
inspect  the  Life  Guards.  He  and  Queen  Adelaide, 
Princess  Augusta,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland, 
Prince  George,  and  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia  were  all 
there.  The  King,  with  his  usual  kindness,  crossed  over 
to  where  I  was  standing  to  speak  to  me,  and  shook  hands 
with  me  and  my  three  girls,  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 
Never  was  anything  so  popular  as  he  is  ;  he  does  all 
sorts  of  good-natured  things  to  everybody,  and  mixes 
with  his  subjects  as  if  he  were  one  of  them.  Some 
condemn  it,  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  approve.  I 
only  hope  he  will  not  do  too  much  for  his  health.1  We 
all  dined  with  the  Warres  at  Austin  Friars.  Colonel 
Warre,  their  elder  brother,  was  theie — a  very  pleasant 
man.  Broiling,  delightful  weather." 

July  3°th. — We  embarked  in  a  boat  at  the  Tower 
Stairs,  Henry  and  Frederick  Warre  with  us,  also  Mr. 
Henry  Wigram,  who  was  to  give  us  dinner  at  his  Wharf 
at  Blackwall ;  a  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Orrid,  two  young 

4  How  we  all  feel  the  same  to-day  with  regard  to  cur  Prince  of  Wales ! 
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merchants,  comprised  the  party.  We  had  a  pleasant 
row,  and  still  pleasanter  coming  back  by  the  moonlight.” 

“  July  31st. — There  are  terrible  disturbances  in  Paris, 
from  the  King’s  foolish  conduct.  He  has  tried  to 
abolish  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  do  other  arbitrary 
things.  The  general  idea  is  that  the  Revolution  has 
begun  ;  how  it  will  end,  God  knows  !  ” 

“  August  2nd. — The  three  girls  and  I  went  to  Hertford 
to  see  the  election  for  the  borough,  expecting  polling, 
as  there  were  three  candidates — Mr.  Duncombe,  Mr. 
Lytton  Bulwer,  and  Lord  Ingestre  (on  the  Hatfield 
interest). 

“  We  found,  when  we  arrived,  Mr.  Duncombe  and 
Lord  Ingestre  chairing,  as  Mr.  Bulwer  had,  in  the  most 
unaccountable  way,  bolted.  He  had  been  elected  for 
the  rotten  Borough  of  Wilton,  and  had  not  given  notice 
at  Hertford  till  the  last  moment.  It  is  supposed  by 
many  that  he  has  been  bought  off  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
What  a  shame  !  I  think  he  has  disgraced  himself  for 
life.  The  town  of  Hertford  is  indignant.  Poor  Charles 
is  beat,  I  am  afraid,  at  Southwark  by  an  odious  hatter.” 

“  August  3rd. — Mr.  C.  went  to  Town  to  attend  the 
levee  to-morrow.  An  archery  meeting  at  Harlow ;  the 
girls  amused  themselves  shooting  until  dinner-time ; 
after  tea  they  danced. 

“  Nothing  talked  of  but  elections  and  the  French 
Revolution.” 

“  August  4th. — Mr.  C.  was  most  graciously  received 
at  the  levee  by  William  IV ;  I  think  it  seems  pretty  sure 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  will  be  King  ;  at  present  he 
is  lieutenant-general,  with  a  provisional  Government. 
It  is  not  yet  known  where  Charles  X  and  his  family  will 
go  ;  I  hope  he  will  not  come  here.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  bloodshed.  The  Revolution  has  declared 
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itself  all  over  France,  and  the  tricoloured  flag  is  waving 
in  all  directions.  The  French  have  behaved  beautifully, 
and  everything  seems  subsiding.” 

Of  these  events,  Edmond  Stronge  dictated  his  recollec¬ 
tions  to  the  Author1  eighty  years  later,  as  follows  : 

“  I  remember,  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  in  July  1830, 
Colonel  Moore  [nephew  of  Sir  John  Moore,  hero  of 
Corunna],  riding  out  to  Tynan  from  Armagh,  and  calling 
out  from  Terrace  Gate,  ‘  It’s  all  up  with  Charles  Dix,’ 
which  was  really  the  first  news  of  the  Revolution  of 
that  date.” 

The  boy  had  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  news,  and 
puzzled  over  the  word  dix,  but  the  fact  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  his  mind. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  Edmond’s  account  of  his 
journey  a  little  later  to  England,  en  route  for  Boulogne, 
where,  at  his  tender  age,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school,  in  spite  of  the  disturbed  state  of  France  following 
upon  such  an  upheaval.  The  account  continues  : 

“  I  was  sent  with  my  great-aunt,  Lady  Northland, 
to  be  placed  at  Mr.  Berry’s  school  at  Boulogne.  I  was 
strapped  on  to  the  box  beside  the  footman,  to  my  great 
indignation  ;  of  course,  the  carriage  was  drawn  by  post- 
horses,  with  postillions.  It  took  three  days  to  post  to 
Howth,  where  we  embarked  for  Holyhead.  We  posted 
through  Anglesea,  and  crossed  the  new  chain  bridge  at 
the  Menai  Straits,  just  erected  by  Telford.  We  drove 
along  the  new  mail  coach  road  to  Shrewsbury,  where 
my  aunt  was  taken  ill.  I  had  a  fine  time  at  the  Talbot 


1  His  eldest  daughter. 
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Hotel,  where  I  was  made  quite  a  pet  of  by  the  people 
of  the  inn,  and  where  I  was  given  a  book  called  The 
Looking-glass  of  the  Mind,  with  woodcut  engravings  by 
Bewick.  I  remember  Mr.  Pelham,  the  Member,  when 
he  was  asked  to  allow  Miss  Jobson  and  me  to  go  over 
the  castle,  said,  ‘  Yes,  but  I  shall  shut  you  up  in  it.’  ” 
[This  Mr.  Pelham  was  the  owner  of  the  Falcon,  in  which 
yacht,  it  will  be  remembered,  Edmond  Stronge’s  grand¬ 
mother  and  aunt  went  cruising  round  the  Isle  of  Wight.] 

“  When  my  aunt  was  able  to  travel,  we  started  again 
for  London,  and,  after  having  been  sent  to  Hunsdon  to 
see  my  mother  and  grandmother,  I  rejoined  Lady 
Northland,  who  took  me,  via  Dover  and  Calais,  to 
Boulogne  ;  where  I  was  left,  a  lonely  little  boy  of  eight 
years,  among  one  hundred  strange  boys.  All  were 
British  subjects  except  one,  a  son  of  Comte  de  Noe, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  ‘  Cham.’  He  sat  next  above 
me,  but  at  ttie  half-year  examination  I  was  put  above 
him.” 

The  Author  remembers  hearing  from  her  father* 
that,  when  he  arrived  at  Hunsdon,  feeling  duly  alarmed 
by  his  august  grandmother,  he  was  greeted  sharply 
by  her  with  the  question:  “How’s  my  sister,  child?” 
and,  as  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  who  “  her  sister  ” 
was,  he  was  promptly  snubbed  for  not  answering  when 
asked  a  question  by  his  elders  and  betters.  How  times 
have  changed  since  those  days  ! 

The  next  excitement  at  Hunsdon  was  the  county 
election  : 

“  August  5th. — We  all  went  to  Hertford  this  morning 
for  the  nomination  of  Members  for  the  county.  Sir 

1  Edmond  Stronge. 

In 
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John  Sebright  was  proposed  by  Captain  Phillimore, 
who  was  so  terrified  that  he  could  not  get  out  three 
words.  Mr.  Fordham  made  a  long  speech  afterwards. 
Sir  John  made  a  long  one  too,  standing  in  one  of  the 
waggons.  He  made  us  all  laugh  heartily,  when  he 
talked,  of  his  *  elegant  simplicity.’  Mr.  C.  spoke  on 
horseback,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  flurried.  He  spoke 
very  well ;  we  were  in  our  carriage,  close  to  the  waggons, 
and  heard  distinctly.” 

“  August  7th. — The  ex-King  of  France  has  gone  to 
Cherbourg  to  embark,  but  where  for  is  not  known.” 

“  August  8th. — Mr.  C.  has  got  an  attack  of  rheumatism 
in  his  back,  and,  if  it  continues,  he  says  Felix  must  be 
chaired  instead  of  him  to-morrow.” 

”  August  9th. — We  all  went  to  Hertford  this  morning, 
and  were  in  the  Town  House  when  Mr.  C.  and  Sir  J.  S. 
were  declared  duly  elected,  and  they  each  returned 
thanks.  Mr.  C.  begged  leave  to  have  his  son  chaired 
in  his  stead,  which  was  done,  and,  really,  he  did  look 
uncommonly  well,  we  are  delighted  that  the  election  is 
so  well  over.” 

On  August  10th  Fanny  Calvert  took  up  her  pen  to 
send  her  sister,  Lady  Stronge,  a  full  account  of  what 
had  happened.  She  says  : 

"I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice  at  seeing  Papa’s  frank 
so  soon,  which  will  relieve  your  mind  of  any  anxiety  as 
to  his  having  a  contest.  After  Mr.  Latour’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  withdrew,  the  Brunswickers  tried  all  they 
could,  even  having  recourse  to  advertisements,  to  get  a 
Protestant  gentleman  to  stand,  but  in  vain  ;  though  I 
believe  they  were  ready  to  subscribe  money  enough  to 
enable  a  small  gentleman  to  start . 

“  Both  nomination  and  election  passed  off  without  a 
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dissentient  voice,  however,  as  the  adverse  party  did  not 
venture  to  appear  on  the  ground. 

“We  went  to  both  ;  the  first  in  a  field,  the  second  in 
the  Town  Hall.  Papa  was  seized  with  the  lumbago 
the  day  before  the  election,  and  was  afraid  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  jump  quickly  enough  out  of  the  chair, 
which  is  always  torn  to  pieces  in  an  instant,  almost 
before  it  touches  the  ground.  He  therefore  got  Felix 
to  officiate  for  him. 

Little  Frump  ’  did  not  fancy  the  job  much,  but  he 
did  it  uncommonly  well,  bowed  particularly  gracefully, 
and  was  much  admired,  as  all  our  people  brought  us 
word. 

“  He  got  a  fine  roll  out  of  the  chair,  over  several 
bodies,  which  made  him  very  glad  Papa  was  not  in  his 
place.  They  colted  him,  as  they  called  it,  viz.  made  him 
pay  double  for  it  being  his  first  appearance  in  a  chair. 
This  he  consented  to,  but  when  they  called  out  they 
would  have  a  speech  from  him  out  ot  the  chair,  he  made 
a  most  eloquent  reply  thus  : 

"  ‘  I’ll  be  hanged  if  you  do !  I  sit  here  because  my 
father  has  got  the  rheumatism,  but  he  has  not  got  a  lock¬ 
jaw,  so  he  may  speak  for  himself.’  (Much  applause  and 
laughter.) 

“  Numbers  told  him  they  hoped  he  would  show  him¬ 
self  again  at  Hertford  on  his  own  account,  when  there 
was  another  election.  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  turn 
out  the  Salisbury  candidate,  if  the  money  was  forth¬ 
coming,  but  that  is  an  insuperable  bar.  Mr.  Bulwer's 
conduct,  of  which  I  conclude  Elizabeth  has  told  you, 
has  enraged  the  Hertford  people  so  much  that  I  verily 
believe  they  would  tear  him  to  pieces  if  they  could  catch 
him.  He  has  published  a  denial  of  all  the  reports,  as 
to  his  being  bribed,  but  nothing  can  convince  people 
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that  he  would  have  acted  so  extraordinary  a  part,  with¬ 
out  any  motive  but  caprice.  The  Election  was  quite 
safe,  and  the  expense  already  incurred.  Edmond1 
was  quite  in  his  element  at  Hertford,  he  staid  for  the 
dinner  (though  Felix  slipped  away),  and  made  a  speech. 

“  He  was  much  vexed  at  my  uncle’s  failure  at  South¬ 
wark.  They  used  him  very  ill  there.  He  had  been  very 
anxious  to  retire,  as  his  attendance  in  Parliament  was 
a  worse  bore  than  ever  to  him,  since  Mrs.  C.  took  to 
living  entirely  at  Whitton,  but  his  committee  would 
not  hear  of  it. 

"  Edmond  says  he  ought  to  have  canvassed  the  borough 
before  the  day  of  the  election,  which  he  did  no..  trouble 
to  do,  and  which  Mr.  Harris  did  underhand,  for  his 
starting  was  not  known  till  the  night  before  the  election. 

“  I  am  sorry  he  had  the  mortification  of  being  turned 
out,  after  so  many  years’  faithful  service,  but  it  will  be 
a  great  relief  to  him,  and  will  enable  him  to  look  after 
his  business  better. 

“  I  was  quite  disappointed  at  Sir  J’s*  resignation, 
though  perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  to. 

“  I  heard  from  Isabella  Wigram  to-day  from  Oxford, 
that  Elizabeth  was  going  to  Tynan,  so  this  letter  will 
do  for  you  both.  Tell  her  the  children  are  quite  well, 
and  that  I  cannot  write  again  for  some  days,  as  papa 
has  gone  off  to  Childerley,  *  and  such  a  lot  of  franks  to 
do  at  the  last  minute,  that  I  could  not  delay  him  to 
give  me  another. 

“  Are  you  not  enchanted  at  the  turn  French  affairs 
have  taken  ?  Charles  X’s  heart  must  have  been  har¬ 
dened  for  the  express  purpose  of  delivering  the  French 
from  his  yoke. 

.  1  A  younger  Calvert  brother.  ‘Sir  James  Stronge,  2nd  Bart. 

8  His  Cambridgeshire  property. 
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“  It  is  lucky  for  my  aunt1  that  the  blow  took  place  soon 
enough  to  let  affairs  settle  by  winter. 

“  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  L.  F.  J.  C.” 

August  10th,  1830,  Mrs.  Calvert  writes  :  “  The  Duke 

of  Orleans  is  elected  King  of  the  French,  as  Phillipe  I.” 

“  August  16th. — Charles  X  and  all  his  family  are 
arrived  at  Cowes.  He  has  not  landed,  but  the  ladies 
and  children  have,  and  are  at  the  Fountain  Inn.  The 
Due  de  Luxembourg  and  another  are  gone  up  to  London 
to  ask  leave  for  the  ex-King  to  land.” 

On  August  24th  a  long  letter  was  received  from 
Edmond  Knox,  written  from  Versailles  :  “  All  well,  and 
had  no  frights.” 

“  August  27th. — Mr.  Harris,  the  new  member  for 
Southwark,  is  dead.  They  talk  of  electing  Charles  again.” 

“  August  31st. — Great  disturbances  in  Brussels,  and 
some  lives  lost.  The  Due  de  Bourbon  is  dead,  they 
say  he  hung  himself.” 

“  September  7th. — Lord  RusselT  is  nominated  for 
Southwark,  but  objects  to  opposing  Charles.” 

“  September  8th. — Harriet,  who  had  not  been  well  all 
yesterday,  came  out  in  spots  to-day,  and  Mr.  Smith 
pronounced  it  smallpox,  but  of  the  most  favourable  kind. 
He  has  ordered  her  to  be  kept  cool  and  live  low.  It 
shows  that  vaccination  does  not  prevent  the  disorder.” 

However,  it  certainly  reduced  the  virulence  of  the 
disease,  for  by  September  nth  we  read :  “  Darling 

Harriet’s  twentieth  birthday ;  she  is,  thank  God,  quite 
well,  and  the  spots  dying  off.” 

“  September  17th. — Poor  Mr.  Huskisson  has  been 

1  Lady  Northland. 

a  Lord  John  Russell,  b.  1792,  M.P.,  Cabinet  Minister,  and  Secretary  of  State ;  m., 
1835,  Lady  Ribblesdale,  d.  of  Thomas  Lister. 
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killed  by  one  of  the  new  machines  on  the  railway,  Liver¬ 
pool  to  Manchester.  It  is  a  most  shocking  thing,  the 
papers  are  full  of  it.” 

“  September  30th. — There  are  sad  accounts  from 
Brussels.  The  King’s  troops,  which  had  entered  the 
city,  have  been  driven  out  again.  A  great  many  lives 
are  lost  and  the  upper  town  much  injured,  houses  burnt, 
etc. ;  and,  sad  to  relate,  poor  Lord  Blantyre, 1  who  was 
looking  out  of  his  window,  was  shot  in  the  neck  and 
killed.  He  has  left  an  amiable  wife  (my  goddaughter), 
and  ten  children.  They  were  a  most  happy  domestic 
couple.” 

Another  letter  came  from  Edmond  Knox  on  October 
1st,  saying  things  were  quieting  down  in  Paris,  but 
his  aunt  mistrusted  the  sudden  calm  :  “I  would  not 
trust  to  things  remaining  quiet  much  longer.  All  the 
world  seems  revolutionary,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  are  signs  of  it  over  here.  God  preserve  us  from 
riots.  A  moderate  reform  is  all  we  wish  for,  and  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  tranquillise  the  public  mind. 
We  have  luckily  a  very  popular  King,  but  his  Ministry 
is  not  equally  popular.” 

“  October  13th. — Isabella,*  Frances,  Pauline,  Kather¬ 
ine,  and  Miss  Ryder*  arrived  to  dinner,  all  well.  Frances 
and  Pauline  very  fine  girls.  Katherine  and  Maxwell 
nice  children.” 

"  October  16th. — This  is  my  beloved  Felix’s  fortieth 
birthday.  He  came  from  Town,  and  so  did  Edmond, 
so  I  have  all  my  eight  children  here.” 

Felix  Calvert  had,  as  already  mentioned,  seen  much 
distinguished  military  service,  having  fought  in  the 
Peninsular  War  and  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  etc. 

1  Robert  Walter,  nth  Baron  Blantyre,  b.  1775,  m.,  1813,  Fanny,  d.  Hon.  John 
Rodney.  See  Chapter  X. 

*  Lady  Stronge.  3  The  governess. 
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In  the  famous  Waterloo  Banquet  engraving,  he  may  be 
seen  on  the  left,  holding  up  his  wineglass.  The  Author 
was  told  by  his  nephew,  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Warre,1 
that,  when  a  very  small  boy,  he  was  with  his  uncle 
(whom  he  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  veneration) 
one  night  when  he  was  dressing  for  dinner.  The  small 
boy  remembered  saying,  “  Uncle  Felix,  what  was  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  like  ?  ”  “  Damned  hot,”  was  the 

laconic  reply  he  received,  and  which  he  never  forgot ! 

Mrs.  Calvert  was  feeling  very  uneasy  about  her  sister’s 
health  which  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  did 
not  consider  her  at  all  fit  for  the  exertion  for  the  journey 
back  to  Paris  : 

“  I  took  leave  yesterday  of  my  dear  sister,  my  heart 
was  very  full.  They  were  to  set  out  from  Rochester 
yesterday,  on  their  way  to  Paris,  taking  with  them  little 
Edmond  Stronge,  who  is  to  be  left  at  school  at  Boulogne. 
The  accounts  from  Belgium  are  horrible,  and  I  do  not 
think  Paris  very  comfortable. 

“  I  long  to  hear  our  King’s  speech  to-morrow.  Many 
people  croak  about  the  state  of  things  in  England.” 

“  November  4th. — The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  caused 
much  displeasure  by  declaring  that  he  will  oppose 
reform.  There  are  constant  fires  in  Kent,  and  everyone 
is  alarmed.” 

“  November  6th. — There  are  great  fears  that  there 
will  be  riots  in  London  on  Tuesday,  the  day  the  King 
and  Queen  are  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  imprudent  speech  has  increased  the  public 
discontent.” 

“  November  7th. — The  dinner  for  the  King  is  not  to 
take  place,  in  consequence  of  intelligence  which  has 

1  See  Chapter  XIV. 
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made  His  Majesty’s  ministers  advise  him  not  to  go,  as 
it  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  town. 

“  This  has  caused  great  alarm1  !  The  Tower  is  being 
fortified,  and  many  precautions  taken.  Troops  are 
being  brought  in. 

“  Meantime,  the  fires  are  frequent,  and  no  arrests  made. 
In  short,  everything  is  bad  and  we  are  all  frightened.” 

"  November  nth. — Mr.  C.  went  to  Town  to  attend 
Parliament.  There  were  some  riots  last  night,  but  the 
new  police2  acted  so  effectively  that  they  got  the  better 
of  the  mob.  People  seem  quite  easy  now  on  that  score, 
but  the  fires  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  continue,  and 
there  is  great  dissatisfaction.” 

”  November  12th. — Nicolson  came  from  Town.  He 
and  William  were  among  the  mob  on  Tuesday  night 
till  one  in  the  morning.  They  were  very  much  amused 
at  [the]  wit  of  the  crowd,  who  were  in  very  good  humour. 
There  was  one  set  of  ruffians  with  the  tri-coloured  flag, 
but  the  police  soon  made  them  take  to  their  heels. 
London  is  now  quite  quiet.” 

“  November  17th. — The  Ministers  were  beat  by  twenty- 
nine  on  the  Civil  List,  and  in  consequence  they  have  sent 
in  their  resignation.” 

“  November  21st. — The  new  Ministry  is,  I  believe, 
nearly  arranged.  Lord  Grey  to  be  Premier,  and 
Brougham,  Chancellor.  Mr.  Rice  is  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  Fan  saw  Theodosia2  in  high  feather.  I 
believe  all  the  Ambassadors  are  to  be  changed.  Weather 
raw  and  disagreeable.  Times  awful — spirits  low.” 

“  November  24th. — Charles  is  elected  for  Southwark.” 

“  November  30th. — Sir  John  Sebright  came  here. 


1  Greville  relates,  in  speaking  of  the  postponement  of  this  dinner,  that  Lord  Wellesley 
remarked  :  “  It  was  the  boldest  act  of  cowardice  he  had  ever  heard  of  ”  ( Greville  Memoirs 
P-  58). 

2  The  “  Peelers.”  *  Lady  Theodosia  Spring- Rice,  d.  of  The  Earl  of  Limerick. 
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He  gives  a  very  bad  account  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
fires  spreading  everywhere  ;  people  rising.” 

By  December  3rd  things  were  no  better:  “  It  is  settled  that 
special  constables  are  to  be  sworn  in  all  over  the  country.” 

“  December  6th. — The  girls  went  to  a  Hunt  Breakfast 
at  Gilston,  and  followed  the  hounds  some  way.  We  had 
a  great  alarm  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  a  sort  of  lawyer,  coming 
here  in  a  great  hurry  for  Mr.  C.  saying  that  there  was  a 
rising  of  some  hundreds  of  people  near  Harlow,  and  calling 
upon  him  as  a  magistrate  to  go  with  him  and  disperse 
them.  Mr.  C.  went,  but  it  turned  out  that  Lord  Roden1 
had  already  dispersed  them,  and  they  were  returning  to 
their  work. 

“  Mr.  C.  and  Nicolson  have  been  busy  all  day,  swearing 
in  special  constables  here,  at  Eastwick  and  at  Sawbridge 
North.  Our  new  constables  took  up  a  suspicious  looking 
man  this  morning  ;  he  is  sent  to  Hertford  Jail,  till  they 
find  out  whether  his  story  is  true  or  not.  We  are  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  and  alarm.” 

“  December  9th. — Lord  Northland  has  sent  his 
adhesion  to  the  Government.  Thomas  has  taken  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  James1  is  to  be  the  new  Member 
for  Dungannon.” 

“  December  26th. — Isabella,  Sir  James,  and  all  be¬ 
longing  to  them  left  to-day.  Lady  Stronge  has  lent 
them  her  cottage  at  Fulham.”* 

“  December  28th. — The  trial  of  the  ex-Ministers  in 
France  is  over.  Their  sentence  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Prince  Polignac  to  be  considered  as  dead.” 

This  evening  the  Hertford  ball  took  place  :  "  A  very 
thin  bad  ball,  scarcely  anyone  we  knew  except  the 
Hatfield  House  and  Panshanger  parties.” 

1  Robert  Jocelyn,  Earl  of  Roden,  b.  1788,  m.,  1813,  Maria,  d.  of  Lord  Despencer. 

2  Knox.  2  Vine  Cottage. 
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Patronage  for  Mr.  Holmes — The  Duke  of  Richmond  breaks  a  blood-vessel — 
“  ‘  Talk  ’  about  the  Duchess  ” — A  mother  of  nine  children — Fanny 
Kemble  again — Sir  James  Stronge’s  “  affair  ” — “  Clarence’s  head  ” — 
George  Fitzclarence  affronted  ;  refused  an  Earldom — The  Jordan 
sons — The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  confession — Tom  Holmes  “  lumped 
with  the  Fitzclarences  ” — “  Brougham  to  set  all  by  the  ears  ” — 
“  Bustle,  confusion,  and  botheration  ” — Bonham  “  battered  and 
bruised  at  Rye  ” — Mr.  Holmes  breakfasts  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  the  Tower— Lady  Strachan  and  her  daughter — “  Impudent  enough 
to  face  anything  ” — “  The  Marquis  at  their  back  ” — Lady  Georgina 
Murray  “  dying  of  ill-temper  ” — Lady  Graves’s  nickname — Opening 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad — Mr.  Holmes’s  letter  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s  death — Greville’s  account — Creevy’s 
story — The  Duke  at  Walmer — Lady  Eldon’s  "upshot” — "Saving 
your  favour  ” — The  Chancellor  takes  a  dip — "  Rejected  addresses  ” 
— A  report  from  Brussels — No.  9  in  the  Market — The  story  of  Thomas 
Fortescue — "  A  good  understanding  ” — Mr.  Bruce  Armstrong’s 
recollections — "  A  specd&b  to  the  whale  ” — Yeomanry  at  Wotton — 
an  impromptu  of  Crocker’s. 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout. 

Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance. 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit. 

— Love’s  Labour  Lost. 


Miss  Tew  writes  on  March  ioth,  1830 : 

“  Mr.  Holmes  obtained  in  a  very  handsome  manner 
last  night  from  the  Chancellor  the  disposal  of  a  living  for 
Mr.  Atwood,  worth  from  £250  to  £300  a  year.  It  is 
near  Totness,  but  he  may  exchange  it  for  one  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  if  he  likes  that  best — being  nearer  (Newport 

>38 
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Pagnell).  However,  the  poor  man  is  now  so  ill  in  his 
bed,  attended  by  Sir  H.  Halford,  that  Mrs.  Atwood  dare 
not  talk  to  him  on  the  subject,  till  he  is  better,  though  she 
is  delighted  at  the  prospect. 

"  Mr.  Calvert  keeps  a  lodging  at  Floris’s,1  the  comb 
makers  in  Jermyn  Street,  but  has  only  one  bed  there. 
Lord  Clare2  is  appointed  Governor  at  Bombay,  and  goes 
out  immediately.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  broke 
a  blood-vessel,  and  is  dangerously  ill,  and  there  is  talk 
about  the  Duchess  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  ;  she  has 
nine  children.  Cumberland  means  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Wednesday  to  oppose  Ministers  ;  we  seem  to  be 
in  a  tottering  state. 

“  Alexander  Holmes  and  Calvert  Stronge  escorted 
Helen  and  myself  to  see  Fanny  Kemble  last  Saturday, 
but  we  paid  nothing,  having  passes.” 

Sir  James  Stronge  had  been  advised  to  go  into 
Parliament.  Having  his  stepfather  in  such  an  important 
position  on  the  Tory  side,  and  his  father-in-law  a  leading 
Whig,  this  would  seem  to  have  been  easily  accomplished, 
but,  whether  he  disliked  the  idea  of  the  tie  to  London, 
or  had  some  other  reason  to  prevent  it,  does  not  appear  ; 
anyhow,  as  we  have  seen  by  Miss  Calvert’s  letter,  he 
quite  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  political  career  proposed 
to  him.  His  aunt  seems  to  have  been  eager  to  force 
him  into  it,  busy  planning  with  his  mother  and  cousin 
to  obtain  Mr.  Holmes’s  support  and  interest,  as  the 
following  letter  shows  : 


“  April  2Q)th,  1830. 

“  I  cannot  guess  how  James’s  affair  gets  on ;  but 

1  See  Chapter  XI. 

8  John  Fitzgi bbon,  2nd  Earl  of  Clare,  b.  1792,  m.,  1826,  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Lord  Gwydyr 
and'Baroness  Willoughby  d’Eresby. 
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Helen  and  William  put  their  noddles  together  yester¬ 
day,  and  urged  his  accepting  the  sopha  1  [sic]  here  that 
he  occupied  two  years  ago.  There’s  no  use  in  consulting 
with — or  speaking  at  all  to — Mr.  Holmes — he  has  no 
time  to  give  ear  to  us  on  any  subject,  and  has  so  many 
more  occupations  than  ever  (all  for  the  public),  that 
the  few  minutes  he  eats  his  breakfast  is  all  we  see  of 
him — but  it  really  appears  to  us  that  James’s  appearance 
in  this  world  might  benefit  him,  and  at  this  time  much 
seems  in  embryo.  The  King’s  state  is  positively  critical, 
and  puzzles  the  learned  in  physic  ;  at  the  same  time  we 
do  not  augur  any  change  ;  the  Duke  is  in  constant 
communication  with  Clarence,  and,  people  do  say,  has 
written  his  intentions,  but  what  we  fear  most  is  Clarence’s 
head  not  being  equal,  or  at  least  being  unequal,  to  support 
the  weight  of  all  events. 

“  ’Tis  believed  Cumberland  is  totally  hors  de  combat 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England,  Cambridge  is 
totally  deranged,  Sussex  may  come  into  play,  somehow 
or  a  future  time.  .  .  . 

“  Lord  Caledon  is  a  warm  friend  [of  Sir  James’s],  and 
often  calls  to  talk  with  Helen  on  the  subject  [of  his 
standing  for  Co.  Armagh]. 

“  We  have  sent  for  your  General  Gardner  to  be  Deputy 
Adjutant-General  in  place  of  George  Fitzclarence,  who 
is  affronted  at  being  refused  his  desire  of  an  Earldom. 
He  would  no  longer  keep  it,  nor  his  father’s  aide-de- 
camp.  See  what  may  be  expected  from  the  upsetting 
insolence  of  Mrs.  Jordan’s  sons  ;  the  younger  ones  asked 
the  rank  of  Duke’s  younger  sons,  but  are  as  yet  refused 
it ;  they  will  yet  be  a  thorn  to  the  Minister,  and  to  the 
King  also. 

“  Sir  James  Kempt  *  is  Master-General  of  the 

1  Bed,  *  See  Chapter  II. 
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Ordnance,  but  the  Treasurer  1  not  named  yet.  .  .  .  The 
day  the  Duke  1  resigned,  the  King  said  to  him  :  ‘  Is 
there  anything  you  particularly  wish  to  have  done  ?  ' 
The  Duke  confessed  that  there  was  a  circumstance 
pressed  heavy  upon  his  mind,  namely,  that  in  all  the 
time  he  had  been  Premier  he  never  had  it  in  his  power 
to  mark  his  regards  and  obligations  to  Mr.  Holmes  for 
his  unremitting  exertions  and  attachment,  and  at  present 
His  Majesty’s  wish  to  provide  for  his  own  children 
prevented  the  Civil  List  from  affording  him  anything. 
The  King  said  it  would  be  particularly  gratifying  to 
him  to  take  him  into  consideration,  and  named  a  pension 
of  £500  a  year,  to  give  which  net  £ 700  must  be  the  hum¬ 
bug  granted  (two  of  which  go  back  in  fees  to  Govern¬ 
ment)  .  On  the  Duke  communicating  this  to  Mr.  Holmes 
he  asked  an  hour  to  consult  his  wife,  and  know  whether 
she  would  have  it  for  him ,  herself,  or  Thomas.  She 
chose  the  latter  for  many  reasons,  of  course.  .  .  .  Thomas 
will  have  none  of  it  by  agreement  while  his  father  lives 
.  .  .  and  so  the  matter  stands  .  .  .  the  opposition  to 
the  pensions  will  be  strong,  but  Tom’s  strength  lies  in 
been  [sic]  lumped  with  the  Fitzclarences  and  the  Sussexes, 
to  all  of  which  the  King  has  given  his  signature,  and 
Lord  Grey  approves.  ’Tis  a  small  recompense  for  one 
.  .  .  who  has  sacrificed  fortune  and  family  by  day,  and 
dreams  by  night  were  all  for  the  Duke  and  Government.” 

Writing  to  Tom  Holmes,  June  30th,  1830,  his  aunt 
says : 

“  He  is  now  more  deeply  at  Treasury  work  than  ever, 
for  Planta  was  seized  on  Monday  with  a  sort  of  fit,  from 
which,  after  cupping,  etc.,  etc.,  he  is  now  nearly  recovered, 
and  the  Duke  desired  Mr.  Holmes  to  do  his  Treasury 

1  Mr.  Holmes  was  appointed  to  this  later.  1  Wellington. 
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business,  consequently  we  only  see  him  for  a  moment 
at  breakfast,  then  surrounded.  Yesterday  Sir  Henry 
Hastings,  Colonel  Wood,  Mr.  Ross,  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
and  to-day  Colonel  Trench,  Lord  Downes,1  Lord  Bute  * 
(who  wishes  Mr.  Stewart  to  stand  for  Bedfordshire,  and 
will  pay  all  expenses  ;  if  not,  he  will  bring  him  in  for 
one  of  his  boroughs).  (I  mean  the  late  Primate’s  son.) 

“  The  Marquis  Chandos  has  four  members,  all  for  our 
Duke.  To-night  much  is  to  be  done  and  said  in  the 
House  as  to  Regency  and  dissolution.  Brougham  is 
to  set  all  the  ears.  Baron  Phil  [illegible]  came  here 
yesterday  ;  just  landed  ;  your  father  had  three  Holmes’ 
at  dinner  yesterday.  .  .  .  General  Hill  still  dying,  so 
is  Miss  Street,  I  fear. 

“We  are  in  everlasting  bustle  and  confusion  here, 
worse  than  ever,  and  know  nothing,  or  get  nothing  but 
botheration.  The  newspapers  can  tell  all  changes — 
but  don’t  believe  all,  except  that  we  hold  fast  and 
stay  in.” 

Miss  Tew  to  Sir  James  and  Lady  Stronge,  Saturday, 
August  7th,  1830  : 


“  My  Dear  James  and  Wife, — This  is  the  first  day 
we  have  received  letters  free  under  cover — which  none 
were  aware  of,  so  we  have  1,000  to  pay  for  double  letters  ; 
Thursday  was  the  first  day  members  of  either  House 
could  frank— being  forty  days  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  You  ask  me,  is  Tom  coming  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  ?  I  can  only  say,  I  don’t  know  ;  all  I  do  know 
is,  that  before  he  went  to  Wendover  his  father  told  him, 
in  presence  of  many  different  people,  that  he  had  a  seat 


1  Ulysses  Burgh  Baron  Downes,  K.C.B.,  K.T.S.,  and  S.A.,  b.  1788,  m.,  1815,  Maria, 
d.  and  heiress  ol  Walter  Bagenal,  Esq. 

*  J°hl?  Crichton-Stuart,  2nd  Marquis  of  Bute,  b.  1793,  m.,  1818,  Maria,  d.  George, 
3rd  Earl  of  Guilford.  ’  6  ’ 
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to  give  him,  and  Thomas  replied,  ‘  Then,  sir,  if  you  have 
one,  give  it  to  me  now/ 

“  Tom  was  much  worn  down,  and  went  last  Thursday 
sennight  on  board  a  five-shilling  steamer  with  Tom 
Harrison  to  Margate  for  a  change  ;  took  a  dip  in  the 
sea  on  Friday,  the  same  on  Saturday,  and  returned  to 
Town  that  evening  much  refreshed.  Spent  Sunday 
with  his  mother  at  the  Cottage,  and  went  on  Monday 
to  Wotton  for  Lord  Chandos’s  election  ;  wdiere,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  enclosed  he  still  remains. 

“  Lord  Powis  went  to  Queenborough  to  assist  Mr. 
Holmes's  Committee,  and,  hearing  it  was  reported  he 
had  been  turned  out  of  Bishop’s  Castle,  went  into  court 
to  declare  that  whoever  said  so  told  a  lie. 

“  Helen  is  provoked  at  Mr.  Holmes’s  leaving  Bishop’s 
Castle  to  do  the  same  job  he  did  there  for  Government 
she  votes  against ;  and,  of  all  the  wretches  under  the  sun, 
they  are  the  most  contemptible  constituents.  He  says 
Mr.  Cornwall  accepts  his  seat  at  Bishop’s  Castle,  with  a 
pledge  to  resign  should  Mr.  Holmes  want  it,  and  I  heard 
him  tell  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
was  open  to  him,  as  well  as  the  others.  .  .  .l 

“  Bonham  has  been  battered  and  bruised  at  Rye ; 
there  will  be  a  petition,  but  he  won’t  suffer.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  not  in  Town  time  enough  to  attend  the  levee,  but 
was  invited  by  the  Duke  to  his  breakfast  at  the  Tower, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  the  Royal  party  to  Green¬ 
wich.  *  They  increase  in  popularity  every  hour  ;  leave 

1  “  Lord  Yarborough,  by  a  very  questionable  piece  of  political  morality,  has  given 
Holmes  boroughs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Government ;  they  are  the  property  of  Sir  L. 
Holmes’s  daughter,  whose  guardian  he  is,  as  well  as  executor  under  the  will  ”  (Grevillt 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  143,  144). 

*  About  this  time  Edmond  Stronge  remembered  walking  in  London  with  his  step- 
grandfather  one  morning,  when  they  met  an  elderly,  soldier-like  gentleman  with  a  very 
high  nose.  He  kindly  noticed  the'  little  boy,  and  chafhngly  addressed  him,  saying, 
“  What  is  your  name,  my  young  gentleman  ?  ”  Edmond’s  reply  was,  “  And  what’s 
that  to  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  ”  The  Duke  of  Wellington — for  he  it  was — at  this 
unexpected  challenge,  roared  with  laughter,  and,  pulling  out  a  sovereign,  handed  it  to 
the  undeserving  youngster. 
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Town  to-day,  after  tiring  out  the  train  that  were  obliged 
to  be  in  constant  attendance  after  them. 

“  A  story  gain’d  credit  that  Lady  Strachan  and  her 
daughter  went  unask’d  to  the  Queen’s  party,  and  that, 
when  they  were  presented,  Her  Majesty  said  to  the  Lord- 
in- Waiting,  ‘  I  would  have  it  understood  that  Lady 
Strachan  was  not  desired  or  expected  to  come  to  my 
party  to-night.' 

"  The  report  reached  her  Ladyship’s  ears,  and  she 
wrote  to  Colonel  Fitzclarence  desiring  he  would  inform 
her  if  she  was  or  was  not  invited  to  the  Queen’s  party. 
He  answered  most  gallantly  that  he  had  received  His 
Majesty’s  order  to  invite  both  her  Ladyship  and  her 
beautiful  daughter.  She  then  wrote  to  the  Queen’s 
Chamberlain  in  the  same  terms,  who  replied,  that  he 
also  had  received  His  Majesty’s  commands,  but  could 
not  say  which — her  Ladyship  or  her  daughter — was 
most  beautiful.  So  now  people  say  the  Queen  took 
offence  at  the  daughter  appearing  in  white  gloves  when 
the  whole  Court  were  in  deep  black.  At  all  events, 
the  ladies  seemed  impudent  enough  to  face  anything, 
with  the  Marquis  at  their  back. 

“  The  Duchess  of  Wellington  is  said  to  be  dying  of 
a  nervous  atrophy,  so  weak  she  is  carried  from  room  to 
room,  but  never  downstairs,  except  once  to  receive  the 
King  and  Queen  in  a  private  room,  and  fainted  afterwards. 
Mr.  Holmes  says  Sir  George  Murray1  told  him  Lady 
Louisa  was  dying,  and  he  added,  ‘Of  ill  temper.’  No 
doubt  she  must  feel  severe  mortification,  and  to  make 
her  better  Lady  Graves*  goes  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Grey, 
and  has  a  snug  cottage  at  Eltham,  from  whence  Mr. 


1  Sir  George  Murray,  G.C.B.,  M.P.  Perth  Co.,  Colonel  42nd  Regiment;  m.  1826, 
Gady  Louisa  Erskme,  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and  widow  of  Lieut.-Gen  Sir 
Y.  Erskme,  Bart. 

,  ‘„Sophii  Theresa,  d.  of  General  Berthier,  widow  of  General  Count  Brugere,  m. 
William  Thomas,  Baron  Graves.  She  died  1833. 
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Mackenzie  frequently  meets  a  Royal  Duke  coming  on 
horseback  early  in  the  morning,  attended  by  a  single 
groom.  He  has  tended  [sic]  his  resignation  of  his  regi¬ 
ment  (the  Blues)  to  His  Majesty,  who  received  it  and 
said,  ‘  Brother,  if  you  don’t  like  to  keep  it,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  will  find  plenty  glad  to  take  it.’ 

“  He  took  offence  at  some  late  arrangements  the 
King  has  made  in  the  Army,  would  not  meet  him  at 
the  Tower  Party,  neither  would  he  go  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  party,  but  allowed  the  Duchess  and  Prince 
George. 

“  I’ll  try  to  get  a  letter  written  by  Miss  C.  to  the  voters 
at  Wendover,  or  a  copy  of  it  from  Mackenzie  ;  it  will 
be  published  as  a  curiosity,  and  quotations  from  all 
the  Saints  in  the  Calendar,  and,  after  all,  perfectly 
blasphemous. 

“  Thomas  Fortescue  will  be  in  Town  to-morrow  ;  can 
never  say  enough  of  the  beauties  of  Llanedw,  and  the 
young  couple  quite  happy  in  their  retirement.  Fanny 
endeavouring  to  understand  housekeeping  in  all  its 
branches,  which  fully  occupies  her.”  .  .  .  [Part  of  this 
letter  is  missing.] 

On  August  23rd,  1830,  Miss  Tew  writes  to  her  nephew, 
Thomas  Armstrong : 


“Vine  Cottage. 

“  My  darling  came  from  Wotton  last  week.  The 
Marquis  makes  him  a  freeholder  of  Wendover  and  Buck¬ 
ingham  ;  he  is  going  to  meet  him  in  Town  this  morning, 
to  settle  a  uniform  to  be  worn  by  his  friends  who  have 
leave,  with  Wotton  on  the  button.  The  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  nearly  gone  last  week  by  an  asthma ;  is 
most  justly  enraged  against  his  brother.  Lord  Nugent, 
Kn 
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and  very  justly  so.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Ajax,1 
and  William  Peel  intend  going  to  Mr.  Ross  in  Liverpool 
for  the  opening  of  the  railroad. 

“  My  darling  is  invited  by  Mr.  Ross,  and  says  he  will 
go.  I  think  he  is  right ;  it  may  make  him  known  ;  if 
he  does  not  try  for  that  himself,  nobody  else  will.” 

This  railroad  was  the  first  line  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester,  and  we  shall  read  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s  tragic 
death  on  the  opening  day,  by  Mr.  Holmes’s  side. 

“  Mr.  Drummond  dined  here  yesterday,  and  we  got 
a  parcel*  of  Wellington’s  from  him.  He  said  if  they 
were  not  badly  written,  they  would  be  charged.” 

With  regard  to  the  tragedy  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s  death, 
the  following  letter  from  Helen,  Lady  Stronge,  to  her 
son,  Sir  James,  is  interesting  : 

“  Vine  Cottage, 

“  September  21  st,  1830. 

“  What  a  wonderful  escape  Mr.  Holmes  has  had  at 
the  railway  show.  I  will  give  you  part  of  his  letter  on 
the  subject : 

“  ‘  Poor  Huskisson3  was  killed  by  my  side,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  which,  thank 
God,  adhered  to  me,  and  saved  my  life  ;  I  drew  myself 
into  the  smallest  compass  I  could,  and  held  fast  on  the 
iron  railing  of  our  machine,  and,  in  that  situation,  and 
within  grasp  of  Huskisson,  I  dare  not  stretch  out  my 
hand  to  save  him,  or  do  more  than  to  tell  him  to  do  as 
I  did.  .  .  .  He  did  not  attend  to  my  advice.’  .  .  . 

1  Mr.  Holmes.  3  This  particular  letter  is  franked  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

*  Colonial  and  War  Secretary. 
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Tom’s  account  of  the  magnificence  of  everything  [Lady 
Stronge  continues]  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool  was 
not  to  be  described,  but  poor  Mr.  Huskisson’s  death 
threw  such  a  gloom  on  everyone  that  few  enjoyed  it. 
Tom  was  obliged  to  return  to  Town  to  have  his  Regi¬ 
mentals  ready  to  join  the  Bucks  (Yeomanry),  in  case 
his  presence  may  be  necessary.  Nothing  can  be  kinder 
than  Lord  Chandos  is  to  him  ;  I  still  hear  he  is  to  be  in 
Parliament,  but  I  never  mention  the  subject,  or  he 
either.  ...  I  met  William  Calvert  in  Town  yesterday  ; 
he  said  all  were  well  at  Hunsdon,  where  he  returned 
this  day.  He  promised  to  pay  me  a  visit  here  the  next 
time  he  returns  to  London.” 

Greville’s  description  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s  appearance 
and  manner  is  as  follows  :  “  His  age  was  about  sixty, 
slouching,  and  ignoble-looking  ;  agreeable,  unassuming, 
slow  of  speech,  downcast  look,”  as  though  “  wishing  to 
avoid  meeting  anyone’s  gaze.”  He  then  describes  the 
tragedy  : 

“  While  the  Duke’s  car  was  stopping  to  take  in  water, 
the  people  alighted  and  walked  about  the  railroad,  when 
suddenly  another  car,  which  was  running  on  the  adjoining 
level,  came  up. 

”  Everybody  scrambled  out  of  the  way,  and  those 
who  could  got  again  into  the  first  car.  This  Huskisson 
attempted  to  do,  but  he  was  slow  and  awkward  ;  as  he 
was  getting  in,  some  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  other 
car  struck  the  door  of  his,  by  which  he  was  knocked 
down.”1 

In  describing  the  scene,  Creevy2  writes  :  “  Billy  Holmes 

2  Creevy  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  213. 


1  GreviHe  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  48. 
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and  Birch  stuck  fast  to  its  [the  carriage’s]  side,  and  the 
engine  did  not  touch  them.” 

Mr.  Greville’s  account  continues :  “  He  was  taken 

to  Mr.  Blackburn’s  house,  and  died  at  10  p.m.  that 
night.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  accepted  the  Lord 
Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  was  often  in  residence 
at  Walmer  Castle.  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  frequent  and 
honoured  guest  there,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  letter 
which  Miss  Tew  wrote  about  this  particular  visit,  that 
she  had  in  her  mind  some  benefit  which  might  be  obtained 
for  her  beloved  Tom  by  a  visit  of  the  Walmer  Castle 
party  to  Dover,  though  what  her  idea  was  does  not 
appear.  She  writes  again  to  Thomas  Armstrong  : 

“  Mr.  Holmes  has  been  at  Walmer  ever  since  the  18th, 
intending  to  leave  it  for  Hastings  (Mr.  Planta’s1)  every 
day  since  Monday ;  consequently  all  his  letters  that 
night  and  ever  since  have  been  directed  to  him  there.  .  .  . 
However,  this  day’s  letter  says  the  Duke  has  at  last 
given  him  leave  of  absence  for  this  day,  but  desired  that 
at  all  times,  and  without  notice  or  invitation,  he  should 
go  to  Walmer  when  it  suited  his  pleasure,  and  that  he 
should  know  the  Duke  was  there  to  receive  him.  As 
to  Dover,  there  seems  to  be  a  fate  attending  the  delay, 
for  he  still  seems  to  think  the  thing  intended,  as  soon  as 
necessary  arrangements  are  made. 

“  Two  different  days  had  been  named  for  an  excursion 
there,  but  something  or  other  intervened ;  and  on 
Tuesday  the  party  had  actually  set  out.  But  Mrs. 
Chancellor/  being  one  amongst  them,  was  taken  ill, 

1  November  17th,  1830.  Greville  writes  (vol.  ii.  p.  65)  :  “  Both  Holmes  and  Planta 
have  repeatedly  told  the  Duke  that  he  would  be  beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
they  both  know  the  House  thoroughly.” 

*  The  Countess  of  Eldon. 
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begged  to  be  lodged  at  some  house  on  the  way,  from 
whence  the  Chancellor  begged  the  party  to  return  to 
Walmer,  and  send  back  the  carriage  to  take  her  Ladyship 
there  again,  so  the  upshot  was,  she  lost  her  son  and  Hare, 
and  is  still  at  Walmer  ;  where  Knighton  chanced  to 
come  on  business  from  the  King  and  prescribed  for  her 
Ladyship.  ‘  Saving  your  favour,’  for  I  wish  she  had 
been  in  any  other  world  at  the  time  ;  as  so  ended  the 
trip  to  Dover  for  the  present. 

“  And  this  was  the  second  time  it  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  Duke.  The  whole  party  went  on  board  the  Ramilies 
on  Wednesday,  and  the  Chancellor  slipped  into  the  water, 
having  missed  his  step  into  the  boat ;  was  saved  by  the 
presence  of  mind  of  Captain  Newton,  who  caught  hold 
of  him  just  in  time,  so  he  only  lost  his  hat,  and  came  home 
in  a  three-cocked-gold-lace  one,  dripping  wet.  Both 
Captain  Newton  and  Pigot  went  to  dine  at  Walmer  (for 
the  second  time),  and  were  quite  pleased  with  their 
host  and  entertainment.  Lady  Worcester,  Mrs.  Lane- 
Fox,  Lord  Chesterfield,1  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Drummond 
were  of  the  party.  Mr.  Holmes  saw  Mrs.  Foxhall  and 
Mrs.  Blashford  at  Captain  Pigot’s,  and  a  beautiful  child 
of  Mrs.  Foxhall’s.  .  .  . 

“Tom  Fortescue,  Anne,*  Fanny*  and  Geraldine,1 
are  all  here  at  the  Bath  Hotel ;  there  are  also  the  two 
lovers,  very  nice  young  men — Mr.  Irby  and  Mr.  Main- 
waring.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  latter  carries  ‘  rejected 
addresses,’  which  everybody  wonders  at,  but  not  more 
than  Anne  herself,  who  thinks  him  most  unexception¬ 
able  in  all  respects  ;  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Main- 
waring,  a  large  fortune  in  Cheshire,  and  old  Bart.  We 
dined  with  them  all  yesterday  .  .  .  and  they  are  to 

1  George  Augustus  Frederick  Stanhope,  6th  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  b.  1805,  m.,  1830, 
Anne,  d.  of  xst  Lord  Forester.  *  Mrs.  Northey  (niece  to  Miss  Tew). 

8  Her  daughter.  See  Chapter  X.  •  Another  daughter.  See  Chapter  X. 
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come  to  the  cottage  next  Sunday,  as  we  can’t  have  them 
here  ;  and  I’m  sure,  if  the  weather  does  not  take  up,  I 
don’t  know  what  we  shall  do  with  them  there. 

“They  heard  Miss  Calvert  was  going  to  marry  a  foreigner 
— I  believe  a  Prince,1  very  high  as  to  family — but  not 
what  in  England  would  be  considered  rich.  Madame 
Duval,3  who  is  here  with  the  Northeys,  knows  the  gentle¬ 
man,  but  I  can’t  write  his  name. 

“  Colonel  Carnac  is  hankering  after  No.  9,  and  I  believe 
has  made  proposals  for  it  to  Mr.  Calvert’s  agent. 

“  My  darling  is  well,  but  Dr.  Thompson  has  just  been 
here,  and  says  he  must  not  fancy  himself  like  his  father, 
and  able  to  be  continually  in  bustle  and  fatigue.  There 
is  a  sort  of  everlasting  excitement,  and  racing  after  one 
object  or  other,  which  he  is  not  equal  to,  and  must 
not  indulge.  Early  hours  and  nourishment  are  quite 
necessary  for  him. 

“  He  intends  going  next  week  to  Mr.  Turner’s,  to 
shoot  or  frighten  the  birds.  .  .  .  Helen’s  eyes  are  not 
better.  I  am  seriously  alarmed  for  them,  but  don’t 
say  so.  My  left  is  cataract.  I  know  my  right  is  not 
good.” 

The  Thomas  Fortescue  whom  Miss  Tew  so  often 
mentions  was  another  nephew,  and  his  was,  no  doubt, 
a  very  unusually  interesting  personality.  Born  in  the 
year  1780,  and  living  until  1867,  his  life  embraced  a 
wonderful  epoch. 

His  father  was  Gerald  Fortescue,  who  was  appointed 
Ulster  King  of  Arms,  1787,  and  acted  as  Sergeant  of 
Arms  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Garret,  2nd 
Baron  Wellesley,  was  his  father’s  uncle,  so  Thomas  was 
first  cousin  once  removed  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley  and 

1  See  Chapter  XI.  *  See  Chapter  X. 
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the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  mother  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tew,  sister  of  Grace  and  Lady  Stronge,  and 
after  Mr.  Gerald  Fortescue’s  death  she  married  Mr. 
Vincent,  Rector  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster.  Thomas 
Fortescue  was  the  first  Civil  Commissioner  appointed 
at  Delhi,  and  landed  in  India  on  the  day  of  the  Battle 
of  Seringapatam,  1799,  then  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Through  his  writership  he  was  brought  much  into 
contact  with  his  cousin,  Lord  Wellesley,  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the 
latter’s  advice  to  his  young  relative  may  be  given  here 
(the  story  was  told  by  Thomas  Fortescue  himself  to  Mr. 
Bruce  Armstrong,1  who  repeated  it  to  the  Author)  : 

A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  payment  for  services 
rendered  had  apparently  taken  place,  and  Lord  Wellesley 
advised  Thomas  “  not  to  mind  much  about  salary  in  his 
early  appointment,  but  to  seek  those  where  he  might 
gain  reputation,  and  show  character,  and  the  emolument 
would  be  sure  to  follow.”  (The  first  a  in  character  much 
dwelt  on,  pronounced  as  a  in  calm.) 

After  some  years’  work,  Thomas  found  the  climate 
was  undermining  his  constitution  ;  in  those  days  hill 
stations  were  unknown,  and  journeys  home  a  very  long 
and  difficult  business.  Thomas  himself  did  not  attempt 
a  return  to  England  until  he  had  spent  twenty-five  years 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  service.  It  was,  however, 
necessary  to  go  somewhere  to  recruit,  and  Penang  was 
the  place  chosen,  opposite  the  Province  of  Wellesley, 
on  the  mainland,  which  was  probably  so  called  in  honour 
of  the  Viceroy.  We  learn  the  melancholy  fact  that  all 
his  colleagues  died,  and  he  came  home  ultimately,  it 
was  thought  a  total  wreck.  But  India  had  not  seen 
the  last  of  him,  for  he  returned  there  when  sufficiently 

1  Of  Dean’s  Hill,  Armagh,  late  M.P.,  Co.  Armagh. 
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recovered,  and  spent  some  further  useful  years  before 
finally  retiring  into  private  life.  With  something  more 
than  the  usual  stamina  and  powers  of  recuperation  (it 
is  said  inherited  from  his  mother)  he  returned  at  length 
to  England,  not  much  the  worse  for  all  he  had  gone 
through.  He  made  his  home  at  Suffolk  Lawn,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  with  his  nieces  for  a  time  as  guests,  and  there 
hunted  and  entertained  to  an  advanced  age.  We  shall 
see  that  he  escorted  his  nieces  to  a  ball  at  Gloucester, 
and  that  two  pretty  Miss  Eagers  were  much  admired 
that  evening.  Louisa  Eager  eventually  became  his 
wife,  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  and  with  her  he  spent 
twelve  more  years  of  happy  married  life. 

When  ninety,  Thomas  Fortescue  was  successfully 
operated  on,  by  the  elder  Crichett,  for  cataract,  and  he 
fully  enjoyed  the  two  years  of  restored  vision  which 
followed. 

He  was,  as  we  see  by  his  picture,  tall,  erect,  and 
slightly  built ;  as  an  old  man  he  wore  long  white  hair, 
and  he  remained  full  of  vivacity  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
taking  the  keenest  interest  in  everything  which  occurred. 
Mr.  Bruce  Armstrong  was  his  executor,  and  remembers 
his  saying :  “  They  tell  me  I  am  a  wonderful  man,  but, 
after  all,  I  am  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.” 

His  sister-in-law  was  noted  for  the  neatness  of  her 
ankles,  and  Thomas  would  say  to  her  how  he  liked  a 
lady  to  have  "  a  good  understanding” 

At  ninety-two  he  died  1 — shall  we  say  prematurely  ? 
— from  eating  something  at  a  dinner-party  which 
disagreed  with  him,  and  not  having,  alas,  the  necessary 
vigour  with  which  to  overcome  this  misadventure. 

Speaking  of  him  many  years  after  his  death,  Mr.  Bruce 
Armstrong  said  : 

1  At  his  Town  house,  10  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
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“  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  (and 
at  the  same  time  attractive)  people  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing. 

“To  the  end  he  used  to  be  the  life  of  his  dinner-parties 
— so  much  so  that  he  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  ghost  when 
I  remembered  the  immense  lapse  of  time  since  he  had 
become  old,  and  the  extraordinary  period  of  history  he 
had  lived  through,  and  the  changes  and  chances  of  life 
in  India  in  those  old  days.  He  was  a  grown  man  at  the 
time  of  Trafalgar,  thirty-five  when  Waterloo  was  fought, 
and  yet  lived  to  see  the  Germans  in  Paris  in  ’71.” 

When  any  difficulty  arose  in  the  family  circle  over 
settlements  or  other  matters,  Tom  Fortescue  apparently 
was  called  to  act  as  mediator  or  go-between. 
October  8th,  1830,  Miss  Tew  writes : 

“  Lord  Boston’s  reception  of  his  son  at  Wales  was, 
beyond  exception,  kind.  On  his  return  he  begged  Tom 
Fortescue  to  go  to  his  father’s  solicitor,  and  he  would 
explain  Lord  B.’s  intentions,  which  Thomas  thought  far 
beyond  what  he  could  have  hoped  ;  but,  he  added,  there 
is  still  a  point  requiring  explanation  (I  mean  Lord  B.), 
and  this  was  it. 

“  Mr.  Northey  had  always  been  heard  to  say  that,  in 
case  of  Fortescue’s  1  death  without  heirs,  he  would 
settle  the  fortune  on  his  eldest  daughter’s  heirs,  and  if 
none,  so  on  to  the  youngest,  and  Thos.  F.  has  it  under 
his  hand.  Poor  Irby,  when  asking  his  father’s  consent, 
threw  out  this  s^^cdab  to  the  whale,  but,  when  the 
answer  and  consent  came,  Northey  declared  he  never 
said  such  a  thing,  but  always  intended  to  hold  that 
check ,  to  make  his  daughters  affectionate  and  dutiful 


1  Fortescue  Northey. 
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to  him  ;  and,  whichever  did  so  best,  he  would  settle  the 
property  on  (this  property  that  he  has  not,  nor  is  ever 
likely  to  have),  but  would  add  (by  spec )  a  sort  of  eclat 
to  his  daughter’s  reception  into  a  noble  alliance.1  Poor 
Irby  knows  not  how  to  say  to  his  father  that  he  attempted 
to  deceive  him,  and  so  the  matter  rests.  .  .  .  The  present 
Lady  Boston,  I  find,  was  Miss  Drake  ;  it  is  the  Dowager 
who  was  Lord  Selsea’s  sister,  a  great  heiress.  Of  course, 
when  she  dies  there  will  be  an  increase  to  her  son.  I 
think  by  this  I  have  made  you  as  wise  as  myself.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Grace  Tew  possessed  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer  ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  Armstrong,  by 
whom  some  of  her  letters  *  were  lent  to  the  Author, 
well  describes  her  talent  as  follows  :  “  She  had  a  keen, 
well-salted  style  of  writing.  Letter-writing  is  becoming 
a  lost  art ;  was  it  an  art  ?  A  natural  gift  perhaps  is 
better.” 

Miss  Tew  to  Thomas  Armstrong  : 

“  December  gth,  1830. 

"  My  darling  has  been  some  days  at  home  from 
Yeomanry  campaigns.  The  troop  he  belongs  to  fairly 
knocked  up,  and  obliged  to  lie  by  to  recruit ;  but  are 
now  ready  and  expecting  to  be  called  out  again.  The 
Marquis  is  indefatigable,  and  nearly  400  strong.  One 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  armed,  are  every  night  around 
Wotton.  It  is  an  expensive  business,  and  the  regimentals 

‘  Mr.  Hopkyns-Northey  was  son  and  heir  to  Lieut.-General  Northey-Hopkyns,  of 
Oving  House,  Bucks,  and  his  wife,  Anne  Fortescue,  was  Thomas  Fortescue’s  only  sister. 
Mr.  Bruce  Armstrong  remembers  her  as  “  a  charming  old  lady  .  .  .  who  lives  in  my 
memory  as  the  only  person  who  ever  gave  me  £ 5  as  a  tip,  a  much  bigger  thing  then  than 
now,  when  we  think  and  talk  in  thousands  of  millions.”  Mrs.  Agg-Gardner,  Lady  Boston, 
Lady  de  Saumarez,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Northey  were  Thomas’s  nieces.  Sir  James  Agg- 
Gardner,  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  Member  of  Parliament  for  Cheltenham,  is  the 
son  of  the  first-named. 

'  Sir  James  H.  Stronge,  5th  Bart.,  now  of  Tynan  Abbey,  and  the  late  Mrs.  St.  George, 
had  the  remainder  of  the  letters. 
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equal  in  beauty  and  minutia  to  any  Hussar  regiment 
in  the  regular  service.  The  privates  all  men  of  property, 
and  well  mounted.  If  I  have  not  written  for  a  long 
time,  I  have  now  given  you  a  dose,  but,  besides  my 
blindness,1  I  have  not  been  up  in  spirits,  so  as  to  write 
anything  to  give  pleasure.  Mr.  Rose  is  now  Mr.  Ross,* 
for  the  Cromartie  estate,  which  is  his  wife’s,  but  the 
charges  said  to  affect  it  are  not  yet  decided  upon,  and 
he  is  hear  [sic]  waiting  old  Eldon’s3  law.  William  takes 
Cheltenham  on  his  way  to  Ireland  for  a  treat  of  the 
water,  intending  to  eat  his  Christmas  dinner  with 
Savages.4  ...  I  must  give  you  an  impromptu  of 
Crocker’s  : 

The  march  of  mind  does  not  increase 
So  much  as  people  say, 

For  Goody  Goodrich  sold  his  geese 
For  swans  to  Gaffer  Grey. 


1  The  writing  is  microscopic.  *  See  Chapter  XV.  *  Earl  of  Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor 
*  Savages  of  Portaferry,  Co.  Down  ;  now  Nugents. 
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An  auspicious  New  Year’s  Day — Lady  Cowper’s  ball — “  Galoping  and 
Romping  ” — Jacob  Omnium — Omnibus — Mrs.  Calvert  walks  out 
unattended — “  Quite  the  fashion  ” — The  Reform  Bill — A  gay  Drawing¬ 
room — “  Never  saw  my  flock  look  so  well  ” — “  Good  King  William  ” 
• — "  Smack  of  his  lips  at  Charing  Cross  ” — Lord  Walsingham  burnt 
to  death — Lady  Walsingham  jumps  out  of  the  window — Cholera 
morbus — The  Queen’s  ball — King  William’s  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Calvert — Henry  Warre’s  proposal — “  A  secret  for  the  present  ’  — 
The  King  opens  London  Bridge- — Edmond  Calvert’s  party — Lord 
Ranfurly — Reform  Bill  thrown  out  by  the  Lords — Duke  of  Wellington  s 
windows  broken — Riots  at  Bristol — Lady  Caroline  Pery’s  wedding — 
Many  tears  shed — A  solemn  fast  called — Cholera  raging — Mary 
Calvert's  wedding  at  Hunsdon — Her  “  white  silk  gown  ”  and  “  a 
canezon  of  the  blonde  ” — “  Dissolute  Irish  ”  will  not  allow  their 
dead  to  be  removed — The  unknown  tongue — The  King  hissed — Will 
not  make  Peers — Great  excitement — Two  interesting  letters  from  Mr. 
Holmes — Miss  Tew  writes  her  views — “  An  ounce  of  castor  oil  in  his 
stomach,  and  a  pain  in  his  toe” — A  splendid  gift  for  Lady  Norbury — 
The  Whig  side — Mrs.  Calvert  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords — An  attempt 
on  the  King’s  life  at  Ascot — Hertfordshire  refuses  to  accept  Mr. 
Calvert’s  retirement,  or  that  of  Sir  John  Sebright — Mrs.  Calvert  “  Lady 
Paramount  ”  at  Harlow — Charles  Calvert  dies  of  cholera — “  Con¬ 
servative  ”  first  so-named — “  Lord  Grimston’s  gang  ” — Death  of  two 
faithful  servants — Mary  is  “  a  happy  mother  ” — A  visit  to  France — 
The  tomb  of  Josephine — A  hurried  return  home — A  drunken  crew — 
Visit  to  Dan  O’Connell’s — "  An  extraordinary  proceeding  ” — Miss 
Tew’s  letter — "  An  hour’s  twaddle  ” — Lord  Powis — Letter  from  Mr. 
Holmes — Mr.  Purvis — “  The  most  gentlemanly  young  man  ” — “  The 
negroes  will  not  work  when  free” — “  Grace  nearly  burnt  to  death” — 
“  What  an  extraordinary  person  she  is.” 

Is  this  a  fast,  to  keep  the  larder  lean,  and  clean, 

From  fat  of  veals  and  sheep  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  show  a  heart,  grief  rent. 

To  starve  thy  sin,  not  bin. 

And  that’s  to  keep  thy  Lent. 
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“  Hunsdon  House. 

“  January  1st,  1831. — Many,  many  happy  new  years 
to  my  beloved  husband  and  to  all  my  beloved  children, 
to  everyone  belonging  to  them,  and  to  all  that  I  love. 
The  sun  shone  brilliantly  this  morning,  an  omen,  I  trust 
of  an  unclouded  year.  At  present  however,  the  political 
horizon  is  black.  The  five  great  Powers  have  now 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Belgium. 

“  Mr.  C’s  tenants  all  dined  with  him  to-day.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  make  a  large 
abatement  in  his  rents,  which  is  rather  inconvenient  to 
our  finances. 

”  Mr.  Delafield  and  Cecil  1  came  here  to-day.  They 
dined  with  us  ladies  in  the  library.  The  next  day,  being 
Sunday,  Mr.  Delafield  preached,  which  he  really  did 
very  well.” 

A  ball  took  place  at  Lady  Cowper’s  :  "A  great  deal 
of  waltzing  and  galoping,  and  all  sorts  of  romping 
dances,  which  they  [Mary  and  Harriet]  do  not  partake 
of.” 

“  February  12th. — Mr.  C.  dined  with  the  Speaker.”  * 

About  this  date  Sir  James  and  Lady  Stronge  took  up 
their  abode  at  the  Holmes’s  Villa  on  the  Thames,  lent 
to  them  for  a  short  period. 

Edmond  Stronge  had  been  sent  home  from  school  at 
Boulogne,  suffering,  poor  child,  from  inflammation  of 
the  optic  nerve.  He  attended  a  day-school  kept  by  a 
Dame  at  Fulham  and,  under  Dr.  Thompson’s  directions, 
was  “  cupped  on  the  shoulders,  and  limited  to  three 
ounces  of  meat  per  day.” 

Vine  Cottage  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  (next 
to  the  churchyard  at  Fulham)  the  other  gate  of  which 

1  Nee  Lady  Cecil  Pery.  *  Mr,  Manners-Sutton,  afterwards  Viscount  Canterbury. 
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was  next  the  school,  so  quite  convenient  for  the  little 
boy.  Amongst  the  other  pupils  was  a  boy  called  Higgins, 
afterwards  known  as  “  Jacob  Omnium  ”  in  the  literary 
world.  At  this  time  omnibuses  were  first  used,  and  the 
French  joke  was  invented  :  “A  present  nous  avons  des 
homme-ne-bus,  bientot  nous  aurons  nos-femmes-ne-bus.” 

This  spring  Mrs.  Calvert  went  to  London,  and  remarks 
with  great  satisfaction  :  “  I  have,  all  the  time  I  have 
been  in  Town,  walked  about  a  great  deal,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  without  a  servant.  They  say  it  is 
quite  the  fashion  to  do  so  now,  and  I  most  gladly  avail 
myself  of  it,  it  makes  me  so  independent.” 

“  March  3rd. — I  have  been  reading  all  the  debates, 
and  am  delighted  with  Lord  John  Russell’s  speech,  and 
plan  of  reform.  Mr.  C.  writes  that  those  in  favour  of 
reform  are  all  highly  pleased,  the  ultra  Tories  furious.” 

“  March  9th. — The  Reform  debate  still  going  on,  the 
opposition  are  very  violent.  We  (the  Reformists)  have 
certainly  the  best  of  the  argument.” 

“  March  10th. — The  Reform  Bill  has  been  allowed  to 
be  brought  in.  The  division  is  not  to  be  till  the  second 
reading,  which  is  appointed  for  the  21st.  It  is  now  the 
general  opinion  that  it  will  pass.  The  country  is  so 
decided  in  favour  of  it.” 

"  March  12th. — Isabella  has,  I  hear,  settled  not  to  go 
to  Paris,  but  to  take  a  house  in  London,  and  bring 
Frances  1  out.” 

“  March  15th. — I  am  shocked  to  find  poor  Lord 
Darnley2  is  dead  ;  it  was  very  sudden,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.” 

March  20th. — We  all  went  to  Hertford,  to  the  county 
meeting  in  favour  of  Reform.  We  heard  the  speeches 

1  Frances  Stronge,  m.  Mr.  Thomas  Vesey  Nugent. 

,  ’  J°hlr  Bligh-  4th  Earl  of  Darnley,  b.  1767,  m.,  1791,  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Rt.  Hon. 
William  Brownlow,  M.P. 
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very  well.  It  was  in  a  field.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Price  were  the  only  speakers  against  the  Bill.  Lord 
Dacre,1  Sir  John  Sebright,*  etc.,  were  in  favour  of  it. 
We  did  not  get  home  till  past  five,  having  gone  at  twelve. 
It  was  most  amusing.” 

“  March  23rd. — I  sent  the  girls  on  horseback  to 
Hoddesdon  to  see  in  the  papers  what  the  division  on 
Reform  was.  The  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one” 

“  March  24th*. — Parliament  will  certainly  be  dissolved, 
probably  soon. 

“  Poor  Lady  Cassilis4  has  lost  her  second  son,  who 
is  married  to  Miss  Augusta  Fitzclarence,  one  of  our 
King’s  daughters. 

“  The  Stronges  have  taken  a  house  in  St.  James’ 
Place.  My  girls  and  I  are  to  go  up  to  Walter’s  ‘  on 
Easter  Monday.  I  am  so  glad  the  poor  dears  will  have 
a  little  amusement,  for  they  have  for  a  year  been  leading 
a  very  dull  life,  and,  though  I  do  not  want  amusement, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  in  the  way  of  seeing  my  friends. 

“  Poor  Mrs.  Plumer  Ward  died  yesterday  morning 
in  London.  The  day  before  she  died,  Warren  and  Vance 
said  she  was  in  no  danger.  So  much  for  the  skill  of 
physicians.  She  and  I  are  exactly  the  same  age.” 

“No.  6  Cavendish  Square. 

“  April  4th. — We  left  Hunsdon  at  about  two  to-day. 
We  had  the  desagrement  of  meeting  Mrs.  Plumer  Ward’s 
funeral  at  Waltham  Cross.” 

•Thomas  Brand,  rgth  Baron  Dacre,  b.  1774,  m.,  1819,  Barbarina,  widow  of  Valentine 
Wilmot,  d.  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ogle,  Bart. 

•  Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright,  M.P.  Herts,  b.  1767,  m.,  1793,  Harriet,  only  d.  of 
Richard  Crofts,  Esq. 

3  Mrs.  Calvert  does  not  refer  to  the  following,  as  related  by  Greville,  p.  126,  vol  ii. 
“  March  24th,  1831. — Horace  Seymour,  Meynell,  and  Calvert,  were  all  turned  out  of  their 
places  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Department,  on  account  of  their  votes  the  other  night.” 

1  Eleanor,  d.  and  heiress  of  John  Allardyce,  m.,  1814,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
eldest  son  of  xst  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 

5  Mr.  Walter  Calvert,  of  whom  there  exists  an  interesting  picture,  as  a  boy  at  Eton, 
in  his  montem  dress. 
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“  April  6th. — Visiting  and  shopping  and  preparing 
for  the  Drawing  room  next  Thursday.  Henry  Warre1 
and  Edmond  dined  here.” 

“  April  14th. — Went  to  the  Drawing-room.  Fan,  Mary 
and  Harriet  were  with  me.  Isabella  and  Frances 
[Stronge]  met  us  there.  I  never  saw  my  flock  look  so 
well,  and  I  at  the  head  of  them,  just  entered  into  my 
grand  climacteric. 

“  Got  many  compliments  on  my  looks. 

“We  really  formed  a  very  pretty  group. 

“We  were  most  graciously  received  by  all  the  Royal 
Family. 

“  Good  King  William  was  quite  affectionate.  He 
kisses  you  on  both  cheeks,  and  you  could  hear  the 
smack  of  his  lips  at  Charing  Cross. 

“  Princess  Augusta  told  me  I  was  the  most  wonderful 
looking  woman  she  ever  saw. 

“  It  was  a  very  full  and  very  pleasant  Drawing-room, 
and  we  returned  home  at  half-past  four,  very  much 
pleased  with  ourselves  and  everything.” 

“  April  19th. — Went  in  the  morning  to  a  church  in 
the  Strand,  to  hear  Mr.  M'Neil  preach  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Hibernian  Schools.  He  is  one  of  ‘the  saints,’8 
very  eloquent,  but  I  do  not  admire  his  doctrines.” 

“  April  22nd. — The  Ministry  were  beat  last  night  by 
eight,  in  consequence  of  which  the  King  went  himself 
and  prorogued  Parliament  preparatory  to  a  dissolution. 
The  Tories  are  in  a  rage,  but  the  Whigs  in  high  spirits. 

“We  went  at  night  to  an  assembly  at  Lady 
Lansdowne’s, 8  and  late  to  a  dance  at  Lady  Maria 
Cotes.” 

1  Married  Mary  Calvert.  Parents  of  Edmond  Warre,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Eton. 

8  “  The  saints  ”  were  those  who  advocated  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  under  the 
leadership  of  Wilberforce.  See  also  Chapter  IX. 

‘Louisa  Emma,  d.  of  Henry,  2nd  Earl  of  Ilchester,  m.,  1808,  Henry  Petty  Fitz- 
maurice,  D.C.L.,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
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“  April  25th. — We  are  all  mad  upon  elections  and 
reform,  and  think  of  nothing  else.” 

“  April  27th. — A  dreadful  fire  in  Harley  Street  last 
night.  Lord  Walsingham  burnt  in  his  bed.  Lady 
Walsingham  leapt  out  of  the  back  window,  on  to  the 
stables,  broke  one  arm,  and  both  her  legs,  and  died  at 
eight  this  morning.  None  of  the  servants  were  burnt. 
They  say  it  originated  in  Lord  W.  going  to  bed  (as  he 
constantly  did)  dead  drunk  ;  I  suppose  he  left  his  candle 
near  the  bed  ;  he  was  seen  from  the  street  by  the  light 
of  the  fire  in  his  bed,  unable  to  move.  .  .  .  There 
has  been  a  general  illumination  to-night,  and  those  that 
did  not  light  up  had  their  windows  broken  ;  the  girls 
and  I  went  to  Lady  Salisbury’s.” 

"  May  1st. — Lord  Ingestre1  turned  out  of  Hertford, 
Lord  Grimston3  out  of  St.  Albans.  The  latter  standing 
for  the  county,  but  without  a  chance  of  success.” 

“  May  7th. — To-day  is  the  election,  very  cold  weather. 
Poor  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  drowned  with  two  captains  at 
the  entrance  of  Southampton  River.” 

“  May  8th. — Edmond  came  in  the  evening  from 
Hunsdon,  and  brought  me  word  that  the  election  is 
over,  and  Mr.  C.  and  Sir  John  Sebright  elected.” 

“  May  14th. — I  have  taken  52  Wigmore  Street  for 
eight  weeks.” 

“  May  28th. — Elizabeth,  Mary,  Harriet,  and  I  went  to 
Court,  the  King’s  birthday.  It  was  the  fullest  Drawing¬ 
room  there  has  been  yet,  3,000  present.  There  were 
illuminations  at  night.” 

“  June  5th. — I  went  to  John  Street  Chapel,  heard 
Sydney  Smith,3  but  do  not  admire  him.  We  met  him 

1  Henry  John  Chetwynd,  Viscount  Ingestre,  C.B.,  R.N.,  b.  1803,  m.,  1828,  Sarah,  d. 
of  2nd  Marquis  of  Waterford. 

2  Tames  Walter,  M.P.  Herts,  Viscount  Grimston,  b.  1809,  eldest  son  of  1st  Earl  of 

Verulam.  3  See  Chapter  VIII. 

Ln 
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at  dinner  at  the  Blakes,  and  found  him  jolly  and  amusing, 
not  like  a  clergyman.” 

It  is  amusing  to  read  of  Mrs.  Calvert’s  surprise  on 
meeting  Sydney  Smith  at  the  Blakes,  to  find  him  so 
unlike  what  she  had  expected.  He  was  born  at  Woodford, 
Essex,  on  June  3rd,  1771,  his  father  being  a  clever  but 
eccentric  man,  who,  it  is  said,  “  bought,  altered,  spoilt, 
and  sold  nineteen  different  places  in  England.” 

From  his  mother,  Maria  Olier,  he  inherited  all  his 
finest  characteristics.  Educated  at  Winchester,  he  be¬ 
came  captain  of  the  school,  and  from  there  went  to  New 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Netheravon  in  Wiltshire,  to  his 
first  curacy.  The  Squire,  Mr.  Hicks-Beach,  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  with  his 
son  to  Weimar,  but,  war  breaking  out,  they  went  to 
Edinburgh  instead,  and  there  he  stayed  for  several  years. 
In  1800  he  married  Miss  Pybus  of  Cheam,  and  two  years 
later  wrote  eighteen  articles  for  the  first  four  numbers 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 1 

He  went  from  Scotland  to  London,  and  became 
famous  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer,  and  there  he  remained 
for  six  years. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  then  prevailed  upon  him 
to  accept  the  living  of  Foston  in  Yorkshire,  where  no 
resident  clergyman  had  lived  for  150  years  ;  and  for 
twenty  years  more  Smith  remained  there,  as  “  village 
parson,  village  doctor,  village  comforter,  village  magis¬ 
trate,  and  Edinburgh  Reviewer.”  During  these  years 
he  farmed  his  glebe,  and  built  a  parsonage  ;  and,  in 
1828,  Lord  Lyndhurst  presented  him  as  a  prebend  of 
Bristol.  The  following  year  he  left  Yorkshire  for  Comb- 
Florey  in  Somersetshire.  Lord  Grey,  in  1831,  appointed 

1  See  Chapter  ^ VI. 
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him  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  died  in  London, 
1845,  at  his  house  in  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

“  June  15th. — There  is  great  alarm  about  the  cholora 
[sic]  morbus  coming  here  from  Russia.  Government 
is  taking  great  precautions,  and  enforcing  quarantine 
regulation  to  prevent  its  getting  to  England.” 

“  June  21st. — We  all  went  with  Henry  Warre  to  see 
the  solar  miscroscope,  and  all  the  animals  dancing  about 
in  a  drop  of  water,  it  is  a  curious  exhibition.” 

“  June  30th. — Mr.  C.  came  to  Town.  He,  Fan,  Mary, 
Harriet,  and  I  went  to  the  Queen’s  ball.  It  was  very 
magnificent.  In  addition  to  other  Royals  we  had  Dom 
Pedro,  the  Ex-Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  Prince  Leopold, 
now  King  of  Belgium,  and  the  deposed  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

“We  were  very  graciously  received.  The  King  told 
Mr.  C.  he  took  his  coming  to  the  ball  as  a  particular 
compliment  to  him,  as  he  knew  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  balls.” 

“  July  4th. — Henry  Warre  and  Edmond  dined  here  ; 
they,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Harriet  went  to  Vauxhall. 

“  While  there,  Henry  proposed  to  Mary,  and  she  has 
accepted  him.  He  is  to  speak  to  me  a  little  later  on  the 
subject,  but  it  is  to  be  a  secret  for  the  present.” 

“  July  6th. — All  the  girls  and  Elizabeth  very  ailing 
with  the  influenza.  Nobody  dies  of  it,  but  all  are  very 

m.” 


Shortly  after  the  family  returned  to  Hunsdon,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Warre  made  a  formal  proposal  of  marriage 
to  Mary : 

“  He  says  he  has  been  attached  to  her  for  years,  but 
did  not  think  himself  rich  enough  to  marry.  She  seems 
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to  be  much  attached  to  him,  and,  from  his  excellent 
disposition,  which  we  have  known  for  many  years,  I 
trust  the  dear  girl  will  have  every  chance  of  happiness. 

"  The  boys  like  the  idea  of  the  match  very  much,  as 
they  are  very  fond  of  him.” 

“  July  18th. — Mary  seems  very  sorry  to  part  with  her 
lover,  especially  as  business  will  prevent  his  coming 
here  before  Tuesday  week.” 

“  July  22nd. — King  Leopold  very  well  received  in 
Belgium.” 

“  July  31st. — We  are  all  going  at  five  this  afternoon 
to  Edmond’s  in  the  City,  to  see  the  procession  to-morrow, 
when  the  King  goes  to  open  New  London  Bridge.” 

“  August  7th. — We  all  went  to  Town  after  church 
last  Sunday.  Elizabeth  in  the  gig  with  Edmond. 

“We  took  up  our  abode  at  the  house  at  the  end  of  the 
brewhouse  yard,  with  a  fine  terrace  looking  upon  the 
Thames. 

"  Edmond  had  had  an  awning  put  over  it,  and,  with 
colours  and  flags  waving,  it  had  a  very  pretty  effect. 
Monday  was  indeed  a  busy  day  ! 

“  He  gave  a  splendid  dinner  to  over  seventy  people  on 
the  terrace,  the  Limericks  and  Robinsons1  amongst  them. 

Besides  this,  he  fed  about  1,000  people,  publicans, 
their  friends,  etc.,  on  scaffolding  erected  on  his  premises 
looking  on  the  river.  The  view  of  the  river  and  bridge 
was  superb.  The  King  and  procession  passed  about 
four  o  clock,  and  returned  about  six,  after  their  banquet 
on  the  bridge.  There  was  music,  huzzaing,  gilded  barges 
going  along,  and  the  river  seemed  really  alive. 


‘  Sir  Frederick  John  Robinson  was  bom  November  ist,  1782,  and,  after  filling 
various  high  official  appointments,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1827-8.  He  was 
created  Viscount  Goderich,  1827,  and,  having  served  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
§  d  k0Ar,K-PnVTy  Sea1,  waf  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Ripon,  1833.  He  married,  1814, 
Sarah  Albima  Louisa,  only  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Robert,  4th  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire 
and  died  January  28th,  1859  just  one  month  before  Mrs.  Calvert  herself.  His  widow 
survived  him  till  1867.  See  Chapter  IX. 
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“  It  was  a  magnificent  sight.  A  balloon  went  up 
just  after  the  King  arrived.  We  did  not  separate  till 
past  twelve. 

“  How  pleased  I  was  that  my  dear  Edmond’s  fete 
went  off  so  well.” 

“  September  6th. — Received  a  letter  from  Lord  North¬ 
land  to  say  he  is  to  be  an  Earl  directly — the  Earl  of 
Ranfurly.” 

"  October  4th. — Went  to  Town,  and  saw  Mr.  C.,  who 
does  not  seem  the  worse  for  his  close  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Commons. 

“  The  Lords  are  now  debating  upon  the  Reform 
question.  Went  at  night  to  Mr.  Vestris’s  Theatre,  and 
were  much  amused.” 

“  October  8th. — The  Reform  Bill  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords,  by  a  majority  of  forty-one.  No  one  knows  how 
things  will  end,  there  is  such  an  excitement  in  the 
country.” 

“  October  15th. — Addresses  are  going  to  the  King 
and  Lord  Grey,  requesting  that  the  Ministry  may  be 
kept,  and  Reform  again  brought  forward.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  windows  have  been  broken,  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Lord  Londonderry  attacked  by  the 
mob  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  everything  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  more  quietly  than  was  expected.  Party  spirit 
runs  very  high.  I  am  a  most  violent  Reformer,  and 
against  the  Peers.  I  trust  their  wings  will  be  dipt.” 

“  November  2nd.— Horrible  riots  at  Bristol.” 

“  November  4th. — The  riots  at  Bristol  are  quelled, 
after  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed  and  destruction  of 
property.” 

“  November  6th. — I  am  sorry  to  say  the  cholera  has 
appeared  at  Sunderland.  God  preserve  us  all !  ” 

“  November  nth. — I  do  not  think  the  cholera  is 
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spreading.  Every  precaution  is  being  taken,  but  the 
accounts  in  the  papers  are  very  contradictory/ ’ 

“  December  3rd. — A  letter  from  Limerick  to  tell  me 
Caroline  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  George  Russell.1 
He  is  a  lawyer,  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  Russell’s,  not  rich 
but  good.  They  have  been  attached,  and  at  last  Limerick 
has  given  his  consent,  and  they  are  to  live  with  him.” 

"  December  18th. — The  second  reading  of  the  Reform 
Bill  carried  by  a  majority  of  162.” 

“  December  29th. — I  see  by  the  papers  that  Lady 
Darnley  is  dead.  How  all  my  contemporaries  are 
dropping  off.  The  cholera  is  raging  at  Newcastle.” 

The  Lady  Darnley  just  mentioned  was  a  first  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Calvert’s  mother  (Viscountess  Pery),  being  a 
daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Brownlow, 
M.P.,  her  uncle. 

The  year  1832  opened  to  the  tune  of  wedding  bells, 
for  on  January  17th  the  Diarist  went  to  Hertford  to  buy 
some  wedding  clothes  for  her  daughter  Mary  : 

“  January  29th. — Had  my  school  as  usual.  Went 
after  evening  church  and  read  prayers  and  the  Bible 
to  Green,  a  poor  man  who  I  fear  will  not  live  long.” 

It  is  rather  wonderful  to  read  of  this  London  lady  of 
fashion  in  her  country  home,  “  having  her  school,” 
and,  amidst  her  many  duties  and  pleasures,  finding  time 
to  give  to  her  poorer  neighbours  the  inestimable  advan¬ 
tages  of  education,  which  so  far  had  been  denied  to  them 
by  the  Government  of  the  day. 

“  Lebruary  18th. — Pan  and  I  have  come  to  Town  for 
Caroline  Pery’s  wedding.  .  .  .  She  was  very  much 
agitated,  and  poor  Limerick  cried  so,  and  I  could  not 
help  crying  too.” 

1  George  Russell,  b.  1802,  5th  son  of  Sir  Henry  Russell,  Bart. ;  m.,  1832,  Caroline 
Alicia,  d.  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick.  See  Chapter  XX. 
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As  the  couple  were  to  live  with  Lord  Limerick,  the 
emotion  displayed  by  the  bride  and  her  relatives  was 
not  very  flattering  to  the  bridegroom  ! 

The  cholera  was  still  raging,  and  on  March  21st  a 
solemn  fast  was  appointed. 

Mary  Calvert’s  wedding  was  arranged  to  take  place 
at  Hunsdon  :  “  Poor  Mr.  C.  was  prevented  coming  home 
by  the  third  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  very 
disappointing  that  he  cannot  be  at  Mary’s  wedding. 
I  long  till  all  the  bustle  is  over,  and  the  pain  of  parting 
with  dear  Mary.” 

“  March  23rd. — At  half-past  eleven,  my  beloved  Mary 
was  united  by  Nicolson  to  Henry  Warre.  God  bless 
the  dear  couple.  May  they  be  happy  and  good. 

“  Several  of  our  neighbours  came  to  the  wedding,  and 
all  the  people  of  the  village.  The  church  was  quite 
full.  I  never  saw  Mary  look  so  pretty  as  in  her  white 
plain  silk  gown,  with  a  canezon  of  blonde,  white  bonnet, 
and  demivoile  of  blonde.  Poor  Harriet  has  suffered 
a  great  deal  at  their  separation,  and  really  looks  very 
ill.  They  set  off  a  little  before  two  for  Eastly  End,  which 
Mr.  Hardy  has  lent  them.  They  are  to  be  in  Town  on 
Wednesday,  so  we  shall  meet  again  very  soon,  please 
God.  We  gave  them  a  beautiful  breakfast.  I  am  tired 
to  death — poor  Harry  broken-hearted  at  parting  with 
her  sister.” 


“  6  Cavendish  Square. 

“  March  28th. — Dear  Mary  and  Henry  arrived  from 
the  country,  she  looks  as  happy  as  possible.  Nothing 
is  talked  of  but  the  cholera,  I  fear  it  is  spreading.  There 
is  sad  rioting  among  the  low  and  dissolute  Irish,  who 
will  neither  allow  their  dead  to  be  removed,  nor  the 
sick  taken  to  the  hospital.” 
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“April  ist. — It  is  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has 
the  cholera.  They  have  got  it  in  Ireland,  and  at  Paris.” 

“  April  6th. — We  all  went  and  dined  with  Mary  at 
Austin  Friars ;  she  is  very  comfortably  lodged,  and 
seems  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.” 

“  April  nth. — Heard  Miss  Cardell  speak  in  the 
unknown  tongue.  She  made  me  jump  when  she  first 
began,  with  almost  a  scream.  It  can  only  be  a  delusion, 
for  God  would  not  send  an  inspiration  which  seems  of 
no  possible  use.  Irving  and  two  other  men  read  Psalms, 
and  prayed.  I  could  scarcely  understand  them,  their 
voices  were  so  indistinct.” 

“  April  24th. — The  cholera  is  going  off  in  London. 
It  has  killed  Lady  Anne  Wyndham.1  ” 

“April  28th. — The  Ministry  beat  by  thirty-five.  Reports 
innumerable.  Lord  Grey  is  gone  down  to  Windsor, 
either  to  resign  or  get  the  King  to  consent  to  a  creation 
of  Peers.” 

“  May  9th. — The  Ministers  have  resigned.  The  King 
was  hissed  going  out  of  Town.  No  new  Ministry  formed 
yet,  everybody  on  the  tenter-hooks. 

“  Lord  Grey  has  resigned,  as  the  King  will  not  make 
Peers.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  appointed  Prime 
Minister.  All  England  is  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.” 

“  May  14th. — Excitement  continues  at  its  height ; 
execrations  are  poured  down  upon  King,  Queen,  bishops, 
etc.  There  was  a  great  meeting  to-day  at  St.  John’s 
Wood,  but  it  ended  quietly.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
cannot  form  an  administration,  and  many  think  the  old 
one  will  stand.” 

On  May  15th,  1832,  Mr.  William  Holmes  wrote  his 

1 A  natural  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  He  had  a  numerous  family  of 
illegitimate  children,  living  with  him  in  great  state  at  Petworth.  He  was  born  1751, 
and  died  1837,  when  his  title  became  extinct. 
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news  on  the  perilous  situation  to  his  stepson,  Sir  James 
Stronge,  and  again  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month.1 

The  two  letters  follow  : 

“  May  15 th,  1832. 

“  Private. 

“  My  dear  James, — On  Saturday  last  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  saw  the  King,  and  received  his  commands 
to  form  a  new  administration,  having  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Grey  and  others  in  consequence  of 
not  following  their  advice  to  create  above  sixty  peers, 
in  addition  to  the  twenty-eight  already  created  by  Lord 
Grey.  The  Duke  at  once  consented,  but  declined  to 
kiss  hands  as  Prime  Minister,  as  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  form  a  head,  without  giving  it  body  and  limbs 
to  support  it.  In  the  latter  part  he  has  failed,  and  at 
three  o’clock  this  day  so  reported  to  the  King,  and 
resigned  the  commission  or  the  commands  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  Sovereign,  in  consequence  of  which 
Lord  Grey  is  now  with  the  King,  who  at  present  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  make  Peers.  The  cause  of  the  Duke’s 
failure  must  be  apparent.  No  minister  could  hold 
office  without  redeeming  the  King’s  pledge  as  conveyed 
in  his  message  to  Parliament,  namely  his  anxiety  for 
an  extensive  reform,  and  though  the  Duke  was  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  the  King,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Peers,  to  yield  a  great  deal,  still 
there  were  others  without  whose  support  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  could  not  get  on,  such  as  Peel,  Goulburn, 
Harding,  and  Croker,  who  had  taken  such  an  active  part 
in  the  Reform  question,  as  to  preclude  them  from  form¬ 
ing  any  part  of  an  administration  prepared  to  introduce 
an  extensive  bill  of  reform,  and  particularly  as  the  three 

1  These  two  letter*  were  sent  by  the  Author  to  the  Spectator,  and  printed  August 
5th,  1911. 
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first  had  lost  character  by  yielding  on  the  Catholic 
question  ;  besides,  a  few  other  Tories,  as  I  know  last 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  through  their  mouth¬ 
piece,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  had  again  evinced  their  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  forget  their  personal  hatred  to  the  Duke. 
The  King  will,  I  fear,  be  handed  over  neck  and  heels  to 
the  Whigs,  the  sixty  peers  will  be  created,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion  will  shortly  follow.  I  have  had  my  own  trouble, 
and  more  than  my  share,  in  these  transactions,  in  which 
I  have  been  treated  with  the  greatest  confidence  by  all 
parties,  and  had  the  Duke  formed  his  Government,  there  was 
nothing  I  thought  myself  fit  for  I  might  not  have  obtained. 

“  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

“  Wm.  Holmes.” 

“  10  Grafton  Street,  London, 

“  May  22 nd,  1832. 

“  My  dear  James, — I  have  received  your  few  lines 
this  morning,  and  though  I  have  nothing  pleasant  to 
communicate  to  you,  still,  in  these  extraordinary  times, 
a  line  from  headquarters  is  always  interesting.  The 
committee  on  the  Reform  Bill  re-opened  in  the  Lords 
last  night,  when  the  farce  of  discussing  its  clauses  com¬ 
menced  without  any  amendment  daring  to  be  moved, 
or  if  moved  no  division  was  taken  through  fear  of  leaving 
the  Ministry  in  a  minority,  as  fifty  new  peers  would  have 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Gazette,  as  the  King  is  pledged 
under  bond  to  create  that  number  in  the  event  of  Lord 
Grey  requiring  it  of  him,  so  that  the  barons  of  England 
submit  to  a  revolutionary  measure  as  a  lesser  evil  to 
their  House  being  swamped  by  an  inundation  of  new 
peers.  There  is  more  than  a  majority  of  sixty-five  peers 
(at  present  in  London),  against  at  least  twenty  clauses 
of  the  Bill,  yet  they  dare  not  vote,  so  that  from  this  hour 
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the  power  of  that  great  House  has  ceased.  The  King 
has  written  more  than  forty  letters,  entreating  such 
peers  as  he  considers  his  personal  friends  to  abstain 
from  voting,  as  the  only  method  of  relieving  him  from 
his  wretched  position.  The  revolution  therefore  com¬ 
menced  last  night,  and  rely  upon  [it]  the  peers,  bishops, 
and  clergy  will  be  its  first  victims  ;  the  Ministers  them¬ 
selves  are  in  (I  know)  the  utmost  dismay  at  the  success 
of  their  own  machinations,  and  are  afraid  to  recede  ; 
they  and  their  agents  called  in  (this  time  twelve  month, 
at  the  last  dissolution  of  Parliament)  the  aid  of  the 
political  unions,  who  are  now  propelling  them  forwards 
in  spite  of  themselves.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
whom  they  made  a  baronet  of,  has  issued  cards  for  this 
day  at  the  Mansion  House  to  meet  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  delegates  at  dinner,  and  a  Common  Hall  is 
summoned  to  vote  Citizen  Attwood  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  in  a  hundred-guinea  gold  box  to-morrow,  as  the 
intrepid  supporters  of  Lords  Grey  and  John  Russell, 
and  the  two  latter  are  now  working  heaven  and  earth 
to  prevent  it.  You  will  have  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  in 
its  native  purity  unaltered,  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  If  O’Connell 
was  to  propose  it  after  the  Reform  Bill,  it  would  be  carried. 
I  shall  certainly  vote  for  it  rather  than  have  twenty 
vagabonds  blended  with  our  House. 

“  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  retired,  and  does  not  mean 
to  take  any  part  in  their  discussions.  His  situation  is 
very  peculiar. 

“The  King  called  on  him  to  form  a  Government,  and 
when  he  failed  and  resigned  his  trust  he  told  the  King  he 
would  no  longer  embarrass  him  with  opposition  to  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  inconsis¬ 
tency  carried  the  Catholic  question,  his  attempt  to 
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establish  consenting  has  handed  the  King  over  to  wicked 
Ministers  and  the  country  to  a  revolution.  Now  do 
recollect  hereafter  what  I  am  going  to  prophesy,  viz., 
that  before  this  day  two  months  Lord  Grey  will  make 
overtures  to  the  Tories  to  join  him  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  him  and  his  colleagues  from  the  political 
unions  ;  they  will  not  join  him,  and  he  will  resign  and 
again  throw  the  country  in  that  state  of  excitement  it 
has  suffered  under  for  the  last  ten  days.  The  King  has 
resisted  another  attempt  to  remove  Lord  HiU  from  the 
Army  ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  destined  for  Ireland 
and  Lord  Anglesea  for  the  Horse  Guards.  If  this  is 
effected  I  fear  the  consequences.  The  Army  at  present 
is  sound.  ...  I  must  wait  to  see  this  session  out.  I 
have  worked  hard  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and 
kept  our  little  band  together.  We  only  commanded 
260  on  the  last  division  on  Reform  ;  we  voted  241 — 
thirteen  paired  off  during  the  night,  and  six  were  too 
ill  to  attend  ;  and  though  always  in  a  minority  and 
opposed  to  the  Government,  we  never  had  a  deserter. 
I  am  certain  that  other  times  will  duly  appreciate  our 
consistency,  and  had  not  the  Reform  Bill  been  in  the 
House  during  that  whole  time,  we  should  have  beaten 
them  on  every  question  of  finance,  trade,  or  foreign 
policy,  for  they  are  bunglers  of  the  first  water.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  long  letter,  and  I  daresay  you  will  be  as  tired 
of  reading  it  as  I  am  writing  it.  .  .  .  Ever  yours  affec¬ 
tionately, 

“  Wm.  Holmes.” 

Grace  Tew  to  Sir  James  Stronge  : 

“  May  19 th,  1832,  five  o'clock,  Saturday. 

“  I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  hear,  though  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  Up  to  half -past  three  o’clock  yesterday, 
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the  King  kept  firm,  at  half-past  four,  Earl  Grey  went  to 
him  with  his  demand  for  support,  or  they  tendered  their 
resignation.  His  Majesty,  you  may  perceive  from  the 
newspapers,  yielded,  but  upon  what  terms,  is  not  posit¬ 
ively  known.  However,  at  that  moment,  a  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment  was  arranged,  and  the  King  knew  it.  To-day 
various  are  the  reports.  Amongst  others,  that  placards 
are  afloat  saying  the  King  wishes  the  Tory  peers  to  secede, 
which  a  great  many  of  them  have  declared  they  will  not, 
though  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  spares  no  pains  in  arguments 
to  prevail  on  them.  The  Queen’s  ball  last  night  was 
extremely  sombre,  and  she  was  hissed  and  groaned  at  in 
the  Park  in  the  morning. 

“  However  Sir  Philip  Sidney1 — at  the  ball — assured 
Mr.  Dawson2  that  the  King  had  positively  told  Lord 
Grey  he  would  never  make  a  peer  for  the  occasion,  and 
in  the  morning  he  had  promised  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Lord  Munster  he  would  never  do  so,  which  gave 
confidence  to  all  on  our  side.  .  .  .You  cannot  know 
much  more  than  this  until  Monday’s  post  carries  it,  nor 
even  then,  unless  by  second  and  third  editions.  Mr. 
Holmes’s  exertions,  agitations,  expectations,  and  disap¬ 
pointments  for  the  last  eighteen  months  have  knocked 
him  up,  and  he  is  in  bed  to-day,  with  violent  retchings 
and  other  cholera  symptoms — however  not  alone,  for 
Lords  Londonderry3  and  Beresford,1  have  been  at  his 
bedside  this  hour  past,  and  he  says,  if  able,  he  will  dine 
with  Lord  Balcarres.  Yesterday  he  did  with  Lord  Powis, 
and  the  day  before  with  Lord  Lonsdale.  Lord  Lowther 
thinks  of  selling  his  little  all,  and  going  to  America. 

1  Afterwards  1st  Baron  de  L’Isle  and  Dudley,  b.  1800,  m.  Lady  Sophia  Fitzclarence. 

2  November  8th,  1830.  Greville  speaks  of  “  Much  interchange  of  Billingsgate 
between  O’Connell  and  George  Dawson.”  Vol.  ii.,  p.  65.  See  Chapter  VIII. 

3  Charles  Vane-Stewart,  3rd  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  b.  1778,  m.,  1804,  Catherine, 
d.  of  John,  3rd  Earl  of  Darnley. 

4  Viscount  Beresford,  D.C.L.,  G.C.B.,  natural  son  of  1st  Marquis  of  Waterford,  m., 
1834,  Louisa  Beresford,  d.  of  Lord  Decies. 
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“  Mr.  Edward  Ellice1  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a 
republican  government  is  the  best  and  fittest  for  this 
country ;  so  he  tells  Mr.  Holmes.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
never  could  have  supported  the  Irish  Bill,  as  it  is,  in  his 
opinion,  equal  to  a  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
However  there  are  those  who  have  hope  that  all  this 
will  lead  to  a  stronger  union  of  Tories,  and  that  opposition 
from  them  may  yet  succeed,  provided,  that  is  to  say, 
an  overwhelming  number  of  peers  are  not  thrown  in, 
which,  of  course,  would  make  the  Greys  absolute  for 
ever. 

“  The  Marquis  and  Baron  have  just  made  their  exit, 
and  stirred  up  the  M.P.  with  their  different  ideas,  that 
he  has  just  ordered  the  carriage  ;  though  with  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil  in  his  stomach,  and  a  pain  in  his  toe,  in 
order  to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  (with  whom  h,e 
has  frequent  conference),  and  try  what  can  be  picked  out 
of  him,  as  he  is  now  with  the  King,  who  has  just  had 
a  conference  with  his  Ministers.  Sussex,  I  hear  from 
good  authority,  has  been  forbid  the  Court,  he  was 
supposed  to  take  too  great  liberties  there,  and  assumed 
too  much. 

“  I  should  suppose  all  these  doings  interfere  very  much 
with  the  gaieties  of  this  season.  Parties  run  high,  and 
ladies  are  apt  to  be  warm  ;  but,  as  we  never  go  out  but 
to  walk  in  a  morning,  and  never  see  any  company,  but 
such  as  drop  in  to  one  dish,  it  is  no  matter. 

“  The  Norburys  expect  the  Vans2  very  soon  ;  the  Earl 
made  the  Countess3  a  present  of  a  magnificent  diamond 
necklace,  and  a  service  of  plate  ;  beautiful  and  entire, 
one  of  those  Watson  Taylor  had.” 

'  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  Privy  Councillor,  m.  the  Countess  of  Leicester. 
i  Lady  Grace  Toler,  d.  of  Earl  of  Norbury,  m.,  1832,  Crofton  Vandeleur. 

,  L^beth,  heiress  of  William.  Brabazon,  m.,  1801,  Hector,  2nd  Earl  of  Norbury. 
Lord  Norbury  was  afterwards  murdered  in  Ireland. 
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An  amusing  story  is  told  of  this  Lord  Norbury,  who 
was  a  judge. 

Once,  when  on  a  circuit,  he  was  annoyed  by  the  loud 
braying  of  a  donkey  outside,  which  became  so  persistent 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  attend  to  business. 
“  Do  stop  that  voice,”  exclaimed  his  Lordship  ;  Parsons, 
the  witty  Irish  barrister,  who  was  present,  then  depre- 
catingly  remarked,  “  My  Lord,  there  is  a  great  echo 
here.”1 

It  is  certainly  of  much  interest  to  find  Mrs.  Calvert’s 
comments  also  written  on  May  15th  ;  thus  obtaining 
three  views  of  such  a  very  important  question  from 
personal  sources  : 

“  May  15th. — The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  given  up  be¬ 
ing  Premier.  Lord  Grey  is  in  communication  with  the 
King,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  return  to  its  old  state. 
But  the  King  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
and  a  great  deal  of  mischief  has  been  done  by  it.  I  dined 
with  Limerick,  who  was  in  the  depth  of  despair,  and 
bitterness  against  the  Whigs.” 

“  May  17th. — Elizabeth  and  I  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords’  Gallery,  and  were  much  gratified  at  hearing  the 
debates.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  given  up  forming 
an  administration,  so  the  old  one  is  re-instated,  to  the 
joy  of  the  Whigs,  and  horror  of  the  Tories.” 

“  Hunsdon  House. 

“  June  6th. — The  King  has  given  his  consent  to  the 
Reform  Bill.” 

“  June  21st. — An  account  in  the  papers  of  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  King  at  Ascot  Races.  A  man  threw 
two  sharp  stones  at  his  head,  and  would  have  thrown  a 
third,  but  was  taken. 


LGreville’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  xxi. 
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“  The  King  was  not  hurt ;  his  hat  prevented  the  blow 
from  injuring  him.” 

“  June  28th. — Mr.  C.  and  Sir  John  Sebright’s  addresses 
to  the  county  are  in  to-day’s  Times  ;  saying  they  mean  to 
retire  from  Parliament,  whenever  it  is  dissolved  and  not 
to  stand  again.” 

“  July  2nd. — There  was  a  Whig  meeting  at  Hertford, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  county  will  not  part  with 
Mr.  C.  and  Sir  John,  and  that  they  must  be  their  Members. 
It  is  very  flattering  to  them  both.” 

“  July  12th. — We  all  went  to  the  Harlow  archery 
meeting,  of  which  I  am  Lady  Paramount  this  year  ; 
I  was  made  a  great  deal  of,  and  they  tell  me  I  gave  great 
satisfaction.” 

On  September  10th  there  was  terrible  news  of  the 
Member  for  Southwark  : 

“  Never  was  I  more  shocked  than  to-day.  A  letter  was 
brought  from  the  coach,  by  Charles  Rowley,  containing 
the  melancholy  news  that  poor  Charles  Calvert  had 
died  on  Satterday  [sic]  morning  of  cholera  morbus. 

“  He  was  on  a  visit  to  C.  Rowley  with  his  wife  and 
children  ;  taken  ill  on  Wednesday,  and  dead  on  Saturday 
at  nine  o’clock.  The  physician  said  he  must  be  buried 
in  twenty-four  hours.  How  awful,  and  what  a  loss  to 
his  poor  wife  and  family.”1 

“  September  nth. — Mr.  C.  was  requested  to  go  to 
Town  to-day,  in  order  to  be  at  the  examination  of  poor 
Charles’s  papers,  no  will  having  been  found.” 

“  September  13th. — Mr.  C.  returned.  No  will,  but 
everything  will  be  settled  without.” 

“  Hunsdon. 

“  September  30th. — Poured  all  day,  but  we  got  out 

1  Mr.  Charles  Calvert’s  descendants  are  the  owners  of  Ockley  Court,  Surrey. 
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with  umbrellas,  and  I  recommenced  my  readings  ;  the 
cottagers  all  delighted  to  see  me.” 

”  October  5th. — Nicolson  and  Elizabeth  dined  at  Lord 
Petre’v  Hide  Hah.” 

”  October  7th. — The  Taylors,  Mrs.  James  Knox,  etc., 
who  had  been  staying  here,  went  away  ;  I  am  not  sorry, 
though  I  liked  them,  for  it  sadly  interrupted  my  village 
duties.” 

“  November  23rd. — A  letter  from  Anne  Knox  to  say 
poor  Lord  Kilmorey  is  dead.  He  was  near  eighty-seven.” 

“  November  29th. — Parliament  is  to  be  dissolved  on 
Monday,  and  nothing  is  talked  of  but  the  approaching 
election.” 

“  November  30th. — There  is  to  be  a  county  meeting 
to-morrow  by  the  Conservatives,2  and  held  in  an  open 
field.  If  a  fine  day,  I  intend  going.” 

“  Got  an  excellent  place  in  the  field,  and  heard  all 
the  speeches  delightfully.  Lord  Dacre  got  on  my  box, 
and  spoke  from  it. 

“  The  Whigs  had  a  most  splendid  triumph  over  the 
Conservatives,  and  the  latter  must  have  been  sadly 
mortified.  We  all  came  home  in  high  spirits.” 

“  Sunday,  16th. — Went  to  church,  but  thought  rather 
more  than  I  ought  of  the  election.  It  is  settled  that 
we  are  to  go,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  fear  (there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  rioting  at  the  borough  election), 
as  we  are  to  be  in  the  procession,  which  is  to  meet 
between  Ware  and  Hertford,  and  are  to  be  surrounded 
by  horsemen.” 

“December  17th. — Fan,  Harriet,  Elizabeth,  and  I 
went  in  the  landau.  Mr.  C.  and  Sir  John  Sebright  in 

1  William  Petre,  Baron  Petre,  b.  1793,  m.,  1815,  firstly  Frances,  d.  of  Sir  Richard 
Bedingfeld,  Bart.,  secondly,  1823,  Emma,  d.  of  Henry  Howard,  of  Corby  Castle. 

J  The  first  mention  of  this  term. 
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Mr.  C/s  phaeton.  Mr.  Currie  and  Felix  in  Mr.  Currie’s 
phaeton.  The  others  on  horseback.  A  waggon  load 
of  others,  many  of  our  servants,  male  and  female,  with 
flags,  colours,  etc. 

“  At  Ware,  we  were  met  by  the  Ware  people,  with 
colours,  music,  etc.  So  we  proceeded  in  grand  style, 
and  made  a  splendid  appearance.  We  found  the  ground 
pretty  well  occupied  by  Lord  Grimston’s  gang,  but  we 
were  too  well  supported  for  them  to  attempt  anything 
against  us. 

“  Each  candidate  made  a  speech.  I  felt  very  nervous 
when  Mr.  C.  got  up,  but  he  acquitted  himself  well.  The 
show  of  hands  was  declared  in  favour  of  Lord  Grimston, 
Sir  John  Sebright,  and  Mr.  C.  The  two  Reformers  were 
very  well  received.” 

“  December  21st. — The  election  is  over.  Sir  John 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  fourteen  ahead  of  Mr.  C.” 

On  January  4th,  Fanny  and  Harriet  Calvert  went  to 
a  ball  under  the  chaperonage  of  their  sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Calvert  was  beginning  to  find  that  time 
was  making  its  impression  upon  her,  in  spite  of  the 
assurances  of  her  friends  as  to  her  wonderfully  juvenile 
appearance,  for  she  writes  :  “I  have  made  no  vows, 
but  I  do  not  much  think  I  shall  go  to  any  more  balls.” 
One  of  the  penalties  of  advancing  years  is  the  gradual 
dropping  off  of  contemporaries  and  dependants,  the 
latter  often  being  more  missed  than  those  in  a  similar 
station  to  one’s  own.  Mrs.  Calvert’s  devoted  maid 
“Timewell”1  died  in  Devonshire,  and  also  “Byrne,” 
a  butler,  many  years  in  her  service,  early  in  1833. 

“  Alas,  poor  Byrne  was  brought  home  from  Ware 
quite  insensible  at  one  o’clock  this  morning.  Mr.  Smith 

1  See  An  Irish  Beauty  of  the  Regency. 
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says  it  was  apoplexy,  and  does  not  give  him  up,  but 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Smith,  I  do.  The  Plumer  Wards,  Mr. 
Chamberlayne,  and  Mr.  Parry  dined  here,  it  was  an 
unlucky  day  to  have  company.” 

“  March  17th. — Our  poor  old  faithful  servant  expired 
last  night  about  nine  o’clock,  never  having  opened  his 
eyes  or  moved.  We  have  all  been  to  see  poor  Mrs.  Byrne, 
who  is  so  grateful  for  our  attention.” 

“  May  27th. — Mr.  C.,  Harriet,  Fanny,  and  I  dined 
at  Mrs.  Plumer  Ward’s.  Dowager  Lady  Anson1  and 
three  daughters2  dined  there.  We  were  ten  women  and 
three  men .” 

“  June  5th. — Mary  is  now  a  happy  mother,  and, 
thank  God,  as  well  as  possible.  Henry  has  lost  his 
father,  but  the  birth  of  his  child  and  the  safety  of  his 
idolised  wife,  have  prevented  his  being  in  as  much 
affliction  as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.” 

“  Sunday,  July  14th. — Mary  was  churched,  and  the 
baby  baptised  after  morning  service,  by  the  names  of 
Eleanor  Frances.  Mrs.  Warre  and  I  were  godmothers, 
and  she  was  called  after  us.” 

Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Calvert  and  her  youngest  daughter 
set  out  for  Passy,  near  Paris,  to  visit  her  sister,  Lady 
Ranfurly  : 

“  August  17th. — Drove  in  the  morning  to  Paris,  and 
afterwards  to  see  Josephine’s  tomb  at  Ruel,3  erected  in 
the  church  by  her  son  and  daughter.  The  inscription 
is  simply  ‘A  Josephine,’  and  under  it  ‘Eugene’  and 
‘  Hortense.’  It  is  of  white  marble,  very  beautiful  and 
graceful.” 

1  Louisa,  only  child  of  John  Dickenson,  Esq.,  by  Mary,  d.  and  heiress  of  Lord  Archi¬ 
bald  Hamilton,  7th  son  of  William,  3rd  Duke  of  Hamilton,  m.  General  Sir  William  Anson, 
G.C.B.,  1st  Bart. 

a  Mary,  Anne,  and  Louisa. 


3  Rueil. 
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The  return  journey  was  broken  at  Boulogne  : 

“  September  21st. — We  dined  at  Edmond's.  A  few 
people  came  in  the  evening.  The  Due  d’ Orleans,  and 
the  Due  de  Nemour  came  here  to-day  ;  they  have  kept 
the  town  in  an  uproar,  tricolour  flags  flying  at  every 
window,  drums  beating,  and  children  shouting  ‘  Vive 
le  Roi.’  The  Due  d’Orleans  walked  twice  past  our 
hotel  to-day,  followed  by  a  set  of  ragamuffins.  He  goes 
to  the  play  to-night,  and  to-morrow  (Sunday  !  !)  to  a 
ball,  and  the  next  day  he  goes  away.” 

Two  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  hotel  sent  the  travellers 
suddenly  back  to  England  : 

“We  were  much  hurried  and  bustled,  John  gave  us 
our  dinner  at  three,  and  at  six,  we  embarked  in  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  quite  a  small  vessel. 

“  The  crew  seemed  to  have  drunk  more  than  was 
good  for  them,  but  mercifully  the  night  was  calm  and 
lovely,  and  there  was  a  beauteous  moon  and  stars,  so 
it  was  all  plain  sailing,  and  we  reached  the  Ship  Inn  at 
Dover,  a  little  before  ten.  I  am  delighted  to  find  myself 
once  more  in  England,  sorry  as  I  felt  to  take  leave  of  all 
the  dear  Knoxes  at  Boulogne.” 

Fanny  Calvert  and  her  sister-in-law  had  meantime 
gone  to  pay  visits  in  Ireland,  so  were  away  when  the 
travellers  returned  to  Hunsdon  : 

“  November  5th.— They  are  staying  at  Dan  O’Connell’s ; 
Nicolson  is  not  pleased  with  his  wife  for  going  there, 
but  neither  Sir  James  [Stronge]  nor  Mr.  C.  seem  to  mind 
it.  I  must  say  I  think  it  rather  an  extraordinary 
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proceeding.”  The  only  other  matters  of  interest  to 
record  in  this  year  are  the  two  following  letters  : 

Miss  Tew  to  Thos.  Knox  Holmes  : 

“  February  12 th,  1833. 

“  I  daresay  this  will  reach  Greshams  in  time  to  be 
too  late — but  Bonham  came  in,  and  a  frank  tempted  us 
to  say  nothing,  for  that’s  all  we  can  tell.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  low  spirits  about  the  times,  and  we  are  all  on 
swithers  about  our  Speaker  .  .  .  the  workings  of  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  have  excited  their  constituents  to 
declare  to  their  Members,  that,  if  they  vote  for  Sir  C.  M. 
Sutton,  they  shall  not  again  sit  in  Parliament,  and 
perhaps  they  may  not ;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  received 
opinion  that  the  present  Parliament  will  not  see  May 
Day.  ’Tis  well  for  those  that,  like  us,  have  nothing 
to  lose  ;  but  the  cry  is  that  without  your  father’s  assist¬ 
ance,  they  have  neither  whip1  nor  spur  ;  and  I  hope  that 
both  may  be  copiously  administered  to  himself  if  he 
moves  a  finger  or  tongue  towards  the  support  of  an 
ungrateful  Government.  Lord  Chandos,  his  R.  H.  and 
old  Powis,  happened  by  chance  to  meet  here  together 
on  Tuesday,  and  had  an  hour’s  twaddle.  The  Marquis 
firmly  resolved  not  to  give  up  the  Malt  Tax,  but  to  start 
at  the  first  opening,  and  the  Earl  promises  his  support. 
.  .  .  Before  you  return  home  with  your  brogue  [he  was 
in  Ireland  paying  visits],  there  was  provocation  for  you 
to  dine  at  Sir  George  Quintin’s,  next  Sunday  at  Kew, 
and  the  same  for  your  father,  but  both  excuses  are  sent. 
I’m  provoked  you  cannot  visit  Tynan,  as  I  am  sure 
they  would  much  wish  to  see  you  there.  .  .  .  Your 
father  is  seldom  without  a  dinner  engagement,  so  we 
don’t  go  deep  in  the  cellar.” 

1  Mr.  Holmes  was  the  Tory  Whip. 
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Mr.  William  Holmes  to  Sir  James  Stronge. 

“ August  22nd,  1833. 

“  Mrs.  Manners-Sutton’s1  son,  Mr.  John  Purvis,  is 
now  at  Tours,  where  he  intends  remaining  this  next 
winter  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  a  master  of 
French.  He  will  be  eighteen  years  old  next  October, 
and  is  really  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  young  men 
I  ever  knew  ;  he  intends  going  into  the  Guards  as  soon 
as  a  vacancy  can  be  found  for  him.  Mrs.  Manners- 
Sutton  will  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you  or  Lady  Stronge 
for  any  recommendation  you  can  give  him  to  any  French 
family  there.  .  .  .  Parliament  will  be  prorogued  this 
week,  and  a  more  important  Session  never  sat.  God 
grant  that  what  has  been  done  may  not  bring  down 
utter  ruin  on  the  different  interests  they  have  legislated, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fate  of  the  West 
Indies  is  for  ever  sealed,  as  I  know  the  negroes  will  not 
work  when  free. 

“  Ministers  are  now  safe  till  next  March  ;  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  could  have  forced  them  out,  by  beating 
them  in  the  Lords,  but  how  could  he  form  a  Government 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  though  a  dissolution 
might  annihilate  the  Whigs,  still  it  would  have  doubled 
the  number  of  Radicals  already  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  therefore  do  not  expect  even  a  partial  change  in  the 
Government,  except  what  may  arise  from  death  or 
accident. 

“  Grace  was  nearly  burnt  to  death  the  other  day  in 
Grafton  Street  by  her  clothes  taking  fire.  She  is  now, 
however,  quite  well  again.  What  an  extraordinary 
person  she  is.” 


1  Widow  of  John  Hume  Purvis,  m.  Charles  Manners-Sutton,  created,  1835,  Viscount 
Canterbury. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

1834 


A  letter  from  Brighton — "  Queen  B.,  alias  the  rejected  partner  ” — Mr. 
Holmes  at  Strathfieldsaye- — The  Duke  the  Conqueror  at  Oxford — 
Jacob  Ley  explains  matters — “  Cured  my  rage  for  play  ” — A  hot 
summer — Lord  Lowther  contradicts  a  reported  marriage — Bills  kicked 
from  Lords  to  Commons,  and  back  again — “  That  nasty  brute  Shy- 
lock  ” — Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Italy — The  Duke  in  power — His  policy — 
A  duel  in  Battersea  Fields — Apsley  House  windows  broken — A  man 
of  principle  and  courage — A  good  servant  coaxed  away — Miss  Tew’s 
dream — Tom  Holmes’s  wild  ways — An  anxious  aunt — “  All  other 
blackguards  ” — Susan,  the  housemaid,  marries  Robert,  the  footman  at 
Hunsdon — Mr.  Sartain’s  squeaky  voice — Birth  of  Francis  Warre — 
Mary  is  “  delightfully  ” — Lord  Melbourne  Premier — Another  trip 
abroad — M.  Erard — M.  Chopin — The  Duke  of  Wellington  solus — 
Mr.  Calvert  retires  from  Parliament — A  wifely  tribute — Mr.  Holmes 
goes  to  Potsdam — Overwhelmed  with  kindness — Tom  Fortescue  finds 
nothing  like  old  England — Lady  Norbury’s  ball — Thomas  Fortescue 
and  his  “  Doxies  ” — A  tiresome  brother-in-law. 


Brief,  brief  is  a  summer  leaf. 

But  this  is  the  time  of  the  hollies, 

Oh,  hollies  and  ivies  and  evergreens. 

How  I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies. 

— Tennyson. 


How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use, 

As  though  to  breathe  were  life. 

Though  much  is  taken,  much  abides  ;  and  though 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  Earth  and  Heaven,  that  which  we  are,  we  are  ; 

•  ••••••• 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 
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— Ulysses,  Tennyson. 
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Grace  Tew  to  Thomas  Knox  Holmes  : 

“  Wednesday,  22 nd  January,  1834,  Brighton. 

“  My  Darling, — A  few  lines  from  your  father  yester¬ 
day  announced  your  safe  arrival  by  twelve  o’clock. 
Mr.  Bethune  came  in  at  eight  o’clock,  but  there  was  ‘  no 
go.’  I  met  him  afterwards,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know 
when  you  would  return,  which  I  could  not  tell,  but  hoped 
it  would  be  for  the  officers’  ball  next  Monday.  All  the 
grand  and  fashionable  are  invited,  and  all  others  most 
anxious  to  be  so — amongst  them  our  Queen  B.,  alias 
the  rejected  partner  of  Saturday  ;  but  she  continued 
out  of  the  list  yesterday.  I  don’t  know  when  the  second 
ball  takes  place,  but  believe  our  return  to  captivity 
[coming  home]  will  be  on  or  before  Saturday  sennight, 
the  first  of  February.  The  day  you  left  us  was  lovely 
till  three  o’clock ;  then  rain  and  storm ;  yesterday 
serenely  fair,  and  the  same  all  night ;  to-day  raining  as 
furiously  as  ever,  but  I  hope  you  will  come  ere  we  depart 
this  life. 

“  The  name  of  Holmes  does  not  stand  famous  for 
regularity  or  punctuality  .  .  .  and  I  trust  Thomas 
Knox  Holmes  may  yet  prove  an  exception. 

“  Your  mother  is  writing  to  Strathfieldsaye,  but  did 
not  do  so  yesterday.  Your  father  said  he  was  to  go 
there  yesterday,  Monday,  when  he  wrote.  ...  It  appears 
as  though  the  Duke  would  be  the  Conqueror  at  Oxford 
as  well  as  elsewhere.”1 

This  allusion  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  about 
which  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  ;  for  a  letter 
from  one  Jacob  Ley  to  T.  K.  Holmes,  which  is  dated 
Christ  Church,  November  28th,  1833,  explains  that  Lord 

1  The  Duke  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  January  1834. 
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Talbot  had  been  first  approached,  and  that  he  had 
refused,  without  consulting  his  friends  for  advice. 

“  A  party  meeting  was  held,”  the  letter  continues, 
“  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  make  proposals  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.”  Meanwhile,  “  a  friend  of  Lord 
Talbot’s  arrived  from  London  with  the  information  that 
his  friends  in  London  had  no  doubt  from  his  manner  of 
writing  to  them  he  might  be  induced  to  come  forward.” 
This  information  was  therefore  conveyed  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  supporters,  who  refused  to  recede,  and 
accordingly  invited  the  Duke  to  stand.  Lord  Talbot 
also  consenting,  a  very  awkward  situation  ensues.  Mr. 
Ley  therefore  begs  Mr.  T.  K.  Holmes  and  his  father  to 
bear  the  facts  in  mind  if  an  election  takes  place.  Mr. 
Ley  continues  :  “I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  in  fact,  I  think  him  the  first  man 
living,  but  I  think  it  fair  to  him  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  whole  case.”  A  P.S.  adds,  “If  you  do  not  receive 
this  till  the  whole  affair  is  blown  over,  throw  it  in  the 
fire  and  say  nothing  of  it.” 

This  Mr.  Ley  had  been  tutor  to  Mr.  T.  K.  Holmes 
when  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Oxford,  and,  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  so  frequent  a  visitor  at  No.  10, 
an  explanation  of  the  affair  could  be  easily  given  to  him. 

Miss  Tew’s  letter  continues  : 

“  Let  us  have  a  line  from  you,  even  at  the  heavy  charge 
of  postage,  having  still  enough  left  to  pay,  though  loo 
has  robbed  me  of  eight  pounds,  and  cured  me  of  my  rage 
for  play.” 

Miss  Tew  to  T.  K.  Holmes  : 

“  August  21  st,  1834. 

“  The  weather  so  intense,  it  can  only  be  looked  at — 
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not  a  drop  of  rain,  the  squares  all  gravel  where  grass  was, 
leaves  falling,  and  trees  dying  for  want  of  a  drop. 

“  Lord  Lowther’s  marriage  with  Miss  Strachan1 
contradicted  by  authority  in  the  newspapers  by  himself. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  on  politics,  as  your  father  has 
written.  The  Corporation  Bills,  both  English  and  Irish, 
and  the  Church  into  the  bargain,  will  be  kicked  down  to 
the  Commons,  altered  and  amended,  and  by  them,  of 
course,  kicked  again,  so  there  will  end  the  whole  works 
of  the  longest  session,  which  cannot  end  before  the  first 
or  second  week  in  September,  when  I  hope  you  will  be 
on  your  way  into  the  beautiful  South  of  France,  with 
French  valet  to  help  you  on.  I  have  cut  out  of  the 
Albion,  for  your  information,  the  Tunbridge  race  of 
Wednesday.  That  nasty  brute  Shylock1  will  eat  his 
head  off,  and  there's  an  end  of  him — all  ill  luck  go  with 
him  ;  certainly  no  one  living  has  less  encouragement  for 
a  spec  than  you  have  ;  your  sun  does  not  shine  there,  or 
has  not  yet. 

"  I  see  you  were  third  best,  only  wish  you  would  never 
risk  anything  you  are  sure  to  lose.” 

Miss  Tew  strongly  disapproved  of  her  nephew’s  taste 
for  racing,  and  did  all  she  could  to  persuade  him  to  give 
it  up.  She  continues  : 

"We  may  expect  your  father  on  Friday  sennight  ; 
an  express  went  on  Saturday  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ; 
nothing  will  be  given  away  till  Sir  Robert  [Peel]  comes. 
I  was  at  the  Speaker's  on  Monday,  and  heard  the  truth — 
the  Duke  takes  charge  of  all  offices  till  Sir  Robert  comes, 
the  seals  to  be  put  in  commission,  Lyndhurst  at  the 
head.” 

1  See  Chapter  XII.  8  See  Chapter  III. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  called  upon  to  form 
a  Cabinet,  and  he  recommended  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  Prime 
Minister  to  the  King,  himself  accepting  the  post  of 
Foreign  Minister.  At  this  time  Sir  Robert  was  in  Italy 
— a  three  weeks’  journey,  probably,  from  England — so 
the  Duke  was  sworn  in  (pending  Peel’s  return)  as  First 
Lord  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  House  Department. 
His  popularity,  once  so  great,  had,  during  the  preceding 
five  years,  been  reduced  almost  to  vanishing-point, 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  support  of  the  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  Bill,  and  also  probably  from  his  custom  to  work 
for  the  good  of  the  country  alone,  and  not  in  order  to 
gratify  the  aims  of  his  party. 

Indeed,  in  the  year  1829  feeling  ran  so  high  against  him 
that  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  actually  published  a  letter 
accusing  the  Duke  of  designing  to  reintroduce  Popery. 

The  Duke’s  response  was  to  call  his  Lordship  out,  and 
early  one  morning  a  duel  with  pistols  took  place  in 
Battersea  Fields — the  only  one  in  which  he  ever  took 
part.  He  fired  wide,  and  Lord  Winchilsea  into  the  air, 
so  no  harm  to  either  followed,  but  the  accusation  was  not 
repeated. 

Opposing  Reform  in  1830,  the  Duke  was  hooted  by 
the  London  mob  on  Waterloo  day,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  windows  of  Apsley  House  were  broken,  and  iron 
shutters  put  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  an  enormity. 

The  brief  Dictatorship,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
absence  necessitated,  happily  gave  the  Duke  his  chance 
of  showing  his  powers  of  statesmanship,  and  it  was 
realised  by  the  country  that  here  was  a  man  who  never 
permitted  his  personal  considerations  to  influence  either 
his  opinions  or  actions  when  the  good  of  the  many  was 
concerned. 

Sir  Robert  resigned  in  April  1835,  but  resumed  the 
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reins  of  power  in  1841.  The  Duke  rejoined  his  Cabinet, 
but  only  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  finally  retired  from 
politics  on  Sir  Robert’s  defeat  in  1846.  He  remained 
Commander-in-Chief  for  life,  under  a  patent  issued  in 
1842.  He  passed  away  peacefully  in  his  armchair,  at 
Walmer,  on  September  14th,  1851. 

Miss  Tew  to  T.  K.  Holmes  : 

“  November  25 th,  1834. 

“  Do  you  ever  mean  to  return  again  to  No.  10  ?  For, 
if  you  do,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  warning  that 
your  bedroom  may  be  aired,  which  have  [sic]  been  a 
fortnight  or  more  unoccupied.  .  .  .  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
wrote  by  express  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  which 
might  reach  H.R.Ii.  in  five  days — say  the  19th — and 
your  father  could  not  well  start  before  Friday,  the  20th  ; 
but  we  know  nothing  ;  all  is  conjecture,  and  must  remain 
so  till  Sir  Robert 1  returns,  which  is  not  likely  in  less  than 
a  fortnight. 

“  Our  Robert  is  going  to  leave  us.  Mr.  Scott  (or  his 
steward)  tempt  him  with  twenty-eight  guineas  a  year, 
and  a  better  servant  never  went  into  any  house,  and  we 
are  consequently  in  distress.  Cochrane2  undertakes  his 
duty  until  another  comes.  We  know  nothing  of  you,  but 
that  you  are  a  horse-rider,  which  is  not  to  our  taste,  and 
that  you  were  overheard  on  the  Steyne  to  say  you  would 
leap  over  the  railings  there  on  horseback  if  anyone 
betted  with  you  for  a  hundred  guineas,  or  even  for  fifty, 
which  I  hope  nobody  did. 

“  I  dreamt  last  night  I  saw  you  flourishing  up,  Flora 
Macleod  on  your  arm,  into  some  concert-room  ;  but  you 
were  dressed  in  black,  so  I  have  reason  to  hope  your 
bones  are  still  unbroken.  Many  call  upon  your  father, 


1  Peel. 


2  Coachman. 
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have  seen  him  announced  in  the  newspapers  as  having 
call[ed]  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  some  have 
called  for  you.  .  .  .  The  Speakers  are  settled  in  Palace 
Yard,  and  wonderfully  comfortable  ;  have  got  six  bed¬ 
rooms,  the  tapestry  replaced  with  crimson  flock  paper. 
She  hopes  they  may  remain  where  they  are  in  preference 
to  any  removal,  and  no  wonder. 

“  Bonham  stays  at  James  Baillie’s  at  night,  but  all 
day  at  the  Conservative ;  all  seem  anxious  for  your  father’s 
return.  Sir  John  [Beckett1]  pretty  sure  at  Leeds,  and 
Mr.  Hawker  quite  certain  at  Dudley.” 

Tom  Holmes’s  wild  ways  were  a  constant  anxiety  to 
his  devoted  aunt,  and  she  was  apparently  kept  fully 
posted  of  his  gay  doings  at  Brighton  by  friends  there. 

“  December  $th,  1834,  5  o’clock. 

“  I  cannot  express  to  you  my  horror  at  hearing  that 
last  week,  at  a  public  billiard-table  at  Brighton,  you 
played  a  match  at  billiards,  and  lost  £100.  What  is 
worse,  you  were  surrounded  by  black-legs,  very  willing 
to  strip  you  of  everything  ;  the  person  was  present  who 
witnessed  it,  with  extreme  feeling  for  the  set  you  have 
got  into,  and  that  keep  possession  of  you.  For  God’s 
sake  give  them  up  before  complete  ruin  attends.  .  .  . 
Will  nothing  tempt  you  to  forsake  Brighton,  which  has 
ever  been  your  bane  ?  .  .  .  Believe  me,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  secret,  and  such  a  discovery  would  break 
your  mother’s  heart  as  well  as  yours  e^er, 

“  Grace.” 

From  the  same  : 

“  The  receipt  of  your  private  this  moment  gave  me 
infinite  satisfaction,  but  I  must  ever  be  alive  when  I  hear 

1  Sir  John  Beckett,  M.P.,  m.,  1817,  Anne,  d.  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  P.C. 
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anything  relating  to  you.  The  person  that  reported 
was  a  man — but  whether  gentle  or  simple  I  cannot  say, 
not  having  seen  him  ;  but  he  said  that  he  had  witnessed  a 
match  played  at  Brighton  a  few  nights  before,  and  was 
so  anxious  to  see  the  end,  that  he  stayed  till  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  ;  was  asked  who  were  the  parties,  and 
said  he  only  heard  the  name  of  one — a  fine,  handsome 
young  man,  Holmes,  the  Member’s  son,  and  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  to  see  him  surrounded  by  black-legs  and 
sharpers  ;  and  I  resolved  to  know  the  truth,  come  what 
it  might.  ...  I  send  this  to  the  Carlton  to  get  franked. 
Your  father  says,  ‘  Why  does  my  dear  Thomas  not  write 
to  me  ?  ’  ” 

A  month  before  this  letter  was  written  Tom  Holmes 
had  received  a  line  from  his  aunt  saying  :  “  Pray  leave 
your  name  at  the  Pavilion,  along  with  all  other 
blackguards  !  ” 

February  1st,  1834,  Mrs.  Calvert  writes  : 

“  Drove  with  Harriet  to  Hertford  to  buy  a  few  things 
for  Susan,  the  housemaid,  who  has  lived  with  me  some 
years,  and  is  going  to  be  married  to  my  footman  Robert. 
They  mean  to  leave  me,  and  set  up  a  public-house.” 

“  February  27th.— Mr.  C.  went  to  Town  to  oppose 
taking  off  the  Malt  Tax.” 

Nearly  all  this  winter  was  spent  at  Hunsdon,  actively 
employed  reading  to,  and  visiting,  her  son  Nicolson’s 
parishioners.  As  a  short  change  they  visited  Brighton, 
and  there  attended  Lady  Huntingdon’s  Chapel,  where 
they  heard  a  Dissenting  preacher  : 

I  was  rather  disappointed  in  Mr.  Sartain’s  preaching, 
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of  which  I  had  heard  so  much.  He  has  a  very  weak 
voice,  and,  in  order  to  make  himself  heard,  he  squeaks 
terribly.” 

“  June  3rd. — The  Ministry  is  settled.  Mr.  Rice  is 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  I  forget  the  other  changes  ; 
in  fact,  I  trouble  my  head  about  politics  now  very  little.” 

“  June  30th. — We  went  to  the  musical  rehearsal  of 
the  Messiah  at  Westminster  Abbey,  Lady  Burghersh1 
having  sent  me  a  seat  in  the  Directors’  families’  box. 

“  Dear  Mary  was  unexpectedly  confined  of  a  fine  boy 
[he  was  christened  Francis,®  after  his  grandmother, 
and  became  Rector  of  Bemerton,  Salisbury],  Now  that 
it  was  well  over,  I  rejoiced  that  I  was  away.  ,  .  .  She 
is,  thank  God,  delightfully.” 

“  July  20th. — The  Ministry  is  settled.  Lord  Melbourne 
Premier,  in  place  of  Lord  Grey.” 

Another  trip  to  Boulogne  followed  these  events  : 

“  Ship  Inn,  Dover. 

“  August  1st. — I  hired  the  inside  of  the  coach  to  Dover, 
and  Harry  and  I,  with  my  new  maid  Groves,  went  inside, 
and  Edmond’s  servant,  whom  he  has  lent  me,  went 
outside.  Dear  Edmond  and  Elizabeth  went  to  the 
Bricklayer’s  Arms  to  see  us  off.  We  dined  with  the 
Ladbrokes,  who  have  a  house  on  the  Marine  Parade.” 

Arrived  at  Boulogne,  there  was  the  usual  jovial  family 
party,  delighted  to  greet  them  : 

“  August  14th. — Nobody  came  here  yesterday  but 
M.  Erard,3  the  harp  and  pianoforte  maker,  who  brought 

1  Priscilla,  d.  of  Lord  Maryborough,  m.,  18x1,  John,  Lord  Burghersh,  G.C.H.  and 
C.B.,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland.  2  See  Chapter  II. 

3  M.  Erard,  the  well-known  original  maker  of  Erard’s  pianos;  later  owned  “  La 
Muette  ”  (the  villa  at  Boulogne  occupied  by  Lord  Ranfurly),  and  this  house  is  still  in 
possession  of  his  descendants.  See  Chapter  XV. 
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in  two  of  his  friends  ;  also  Choppin1  [sic],  a  grand  player 
on  the  pianoforte.  He  is,  I  believe,  very  fine,  but  I  was 
tired  of  it,  as  it  was  only  wonderful,  not  pretty.  There 
is  to  be  a  dance  this  evening  ;  I  think  dancing  will  be 
very  melting  work.” 

They  remained  in  France  till  September,  Mrs.  Calvert 
feeling  very  homesick. 

“  September  19th. — We  were  to  have  gone  to-morrow, 
but  they  are  so  troublesome  about  my  passport,  and 
insist  on  seeing  Harriet  before  they  sign  it,  that  I  am 
very  reluctantly  obliged  to  put  off  my  journey  till 
Friday.  I  am  very  cross.” 

“  September  25th. — We  have  been  to  the  Prefecture, 
where  they  kept  me  a  long  time  among  a  heap  of  dirty 
people,  and  then  took  Harry’s  signalement .” 

“  November  nth. — Hunsdon  House.  The  Ministry 
is  turned  out  by  the  King.  He  has  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.” 

“  December  1st. — The  typhus  fever  is  in  the  village, 
so  we  do  not  go  there.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  dead, 
I  believe  of  typhus.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  continues 
solus  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  which  is  not  to  be 
finally  arranged  till  Sir  Robert  Peel  returns  from  Italy.” 

“  December  31st. — Yesterday  Parliament  was  dissolved 
so  Mr.  C.  is  no  longer  Member.  He  has  been  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  thirty-two  years,  and  now  retires.  He  has  written 
a  very  good  farewell  address.  The  Reformer  writes 
something  very  complimentary  about  him,  and,  indeed, 
he  deserves  it.” 

Who,  after  reading  this  tribute,  can  say  that  no  man 
is  ever  a  hero  to  his  own  wife  ? 

1  Frederic  Chopin,  the  distinguished  Polish  musical  composer.  After  the  Revolution 
in  Poland  in  1830  he  lived  in  Paris,  admired  professionally  and  socially.  A  great  patriot, 
it  was  said  of  his  music  that  in  everything  he  wrote  there  ever  breathed  the  words, 
“  Alas,  poor  Poland  !  ” 
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Writing  to  Thomas  Armstrong,  September  30th,  1834, 
Miss  Tew  says  : 

“  We  expect  Mr.  Holmes’s  next  letter  will  say  when  we 
may  expect  him  ;  at  present  he  is  attending  the  review 
at  Potsdam,  dressed  by  the  Duke  in  a  Prussian  uniform, 
and  mounted  on  a  charger.  Is  delighted  with  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  sights  he  has  seen, 
all  places  open  to  him,  and  nothing  to  pay  ;  he  is  also 
overwhelmed  with  the  kindness  he  meets  with  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Excellent  accounts  of  your 
mother’s  health  and  spirits,  and  that  she  has  taken 
Utterly  to  reading  and  working,  both  of  which  employ 
mind  and  body,  and  keep  off  dullness. 

“  I  had  a  letter  to-day  from  Thomas  Fortescue 
from  Nantes,  on  his  way  to  Bordeaux,  Pau,  and  Nice. 
‘  Nothing,  after  all,’  he  says,  ‘  is  like  old  England  ;  in 
many  places  had  roads,  had  inns,  want  of  comforts,  and 
want  of  cleanliness.’  ” 

Writing  later  the  same  year,  rMiss  Tew  gays  : 

“  I  trust  you  may  find  your  health  much  improved, 
and  that  a  change  of  place  and  scene  may  be  of  use, 
which  your  lady  may  find  beneficial  after  her  long 
attendance  upon  such  a  good-for-nothing  husband.  .  .  . 

“We  are  all  here,  Whigs  and  Radicals  still ;  Tories 
obliterated,  as  it  would  seem,  for  ever.  Dan  [O’Connell] 
has  not  succeeded  in  his  late  negotiation  ;  the  separation 
he  demanded  of  Church  and  State,  did  not  entirely  suit 
Ministers. 

“  We  hear  there  is  still  a  chance  on  petition  for  Mr. 
Luca’s  sitting  for  Monaghan,  three  of  Lord  Bath’s 
tenants  being  dragged  neck  and  heels  by  the  priests  to 
Nn 
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vote  for  Mr.  Westenra1  ;  so  Mrs.  Leslie  of  Glaslough  told 
us  yesterday. 

“  Lady  Norbury’s  ball  went  off  with  eclat  last  night ; 
Dukes  Royal  and  un-Royal,  Duchesses,  Marchionesses, 
and  Countesses,  etc.,  etc.,  without  number.  We  were 
with  her  in  the  morning,  admiring  the  preparations,  but 
such  meetings  are  out  of  our  line  now,  having  lost  the 
taste  to  enjoy  them.  Thomas  and  Charles2  attended. 
Thomas  Fortescue  and  his  Doxies  were  also  of  the  party. 

“  He  is  perfectly  worn  out  with  them  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  and  managing  his  house  concerns  into  the 
bargain,  his  brother-in-law 2  being  no  better  than  a  dead 
weight,  though  alive  enough  to  be  tiresome  in  every  way. 
Lord  Charlemont4  has  a  most  sad  letter  from  poor  Mrs. 
O’Brien — how  sad  her  fate  is,  and  has  been  ;  she  says 
her  cup  of  misery  is  now  full. 

“  If  you  have  any  enclosures  to  send  us,  I’m  sure  you 
may  enclose  under  cover  to  Thomas  Hawker,  Esq.,  M.P., 
47  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  for  I  shall  tell  him 
I  have  taken  this  liberty  with  him.  His  two  daughters 
are  very  handsome  and  pleasing,  but  like  the  country 
better  than  the  town.” 

1  Henry  Robert  Westenra,  M.P.,  co.  Monaghan,  b.  1792,  m.,  1820,  Anne  Douglas- 
Hamilton,  illegitimate  d.  of  8th  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

2  Charles  Stronge,  C.B.  3  Mr.  Hopkyns  Northey. 

*  Francis  Caulfeild,  Earl  of  Charlemont,  b.  1775,  m.,  1802,  Anne,  d.  of  William 
Bemingham,  of  Ross  Hill,  Co.  Galway. 


CHAPTER  XV 

1834 

Isabella  and  Frances  Stronge  go  to  Scotland — A  rough  crossing — Paddy 
and  Sawny — “  Eat  up  by  bugs” — A  Venetian,  a  Frenchman,  and  an 
American — Latter  did  not  speak  English  fluently — The  captain  does 
the  honours — Rain  spoils  the  views — Arrival  at  Teaninich — "  Nothing 
but  kindness  ” — Frances  buys  muslin  to  make  a  gown — "  Think 
nothing  of  distances  here  ” — “  Novar’s  wooded  mountains  ” — The 
Northern  Gathering — Chiefs  and  chieftains  were  Frances’s  partners — 
Cluny  M'Pherson  calls  a  toast — “  Lady  Stronge’s  health,  with  all  the 
honours  ” — Colonel  Munro  ill — “  Sure  he  has  the  cholera  ” — Mrs. 
Munro  knows  better— Belladrum  and  Tulloch — “  Mr.  Augustus 
Hume  in  a  kilt  ” — A  deep  cleft  in  the  rocks — “  Mrs.  MTntyre’s  voice 
like  the  buzzing  of  a  gnat  ” — “  The  Duchess  Countess  ” — Mr.  David¬ 
son’s  many  wives — A  fully  equipped  Highlander  comes  for  his  pension 
— Tulloch  Castle — Irregular  hours — No  dancing — Mrs.  Davidson  “  as 
white  as  a  sheet  ” — “  Only  three  kilts  ” — “  Lord  Castlereagh  came 
running  ” — “  Mr.  Landseer,  the  painter,  at  Carlrossie  ” — A  drive 
on  the  jaunting-car — A  chance  for  franks — Charles  Fox's  niece — 
“  Single  misfortunes  never  come  alone  ” — Lady  Stronge  has  a  fall — 
“  Two  things  rejoiced  me  in  my  misfortune  ” — Leave  Teaninich  with 
regret — Reach  Banavie — A  terrible  tossing — Arrive  at  Oban — 
Money  running  short— Campbells  to  the  rescue — Desert  the  Rob 
Roy — “  Guy  ”  says  the  captain  very  cross — Safe  back  in  Ireland. 

Jest  and  youthful  jollity  .  .  . 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 

And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe. 

— L’  Allegro. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  London,  Isabella, 
Lady  Stronge,  and  her  daughter  Frances  set  off  for 
Scotland,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  Northern  Gathering 
at  Inverness,  guests  of  Colonel  Munro  of  Teaninich. 
Travelling  in  1834  was  a  very  different  experience  to 
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what  obtains  to-day,  and  the  naively  written  diary  has 
a  special  charm  of  its  own. 

“  September  16th,  1834,  Tuesday. — Left  Portrush  at 
half-past  one  in  Major  Mill’s  gig,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Maxwell,  and  were  put  on  board  the  Foyle.  She  is  a 
very  nice  vessel,  and  this  was  her  first  voyage  since  she 
was  newly  fitted  up. 

“  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  I  admired  the  coast  of 
Ireland  much,  particularly  Fair  Head,  off  the  island  of 
Rathlin. 

“  I  began  to  feel  sick,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  go  and 
lie  down  ;  Frances  had  retreated  long  before. 

“  About  six  o’clock  next  morning,  at  Greenock,  we 
went  up  again  on  deck,  and  were  greatly  amused  seeing 
Paddy  bargaining  with  Sawny  about  numerous  hampers 
full  of  plums,  which  the  former  had  brought  from  Derry, 
to  sell  either  at  Greenock  or  Glasgow.  Paddy  made 
a  great  noise,  and  talked  a  great  deal,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Scotchman  did  him. 

“We  got  an  excellent  dinner  at  Glasgow  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  and  eat  [sic]  an  immensity,  but,  in  our  turn,  at 
night  were  nearly  eat  up  by  bugs — at  least  I  was.  Oh, 
that  I  may  never  spend  another  night  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Glasgow  !  ’’ 

“  18th. — At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  walked 
to  the  packet,  as  the  captain  told  us  yesterday  that  he 
would  start  at  8.30.  We  had  a  good  mile  to  walk,  and 
arrived  puffing  and  blowing  ;  imagine,  then,  my  indigna¬ 
tion  to  find  we  were  not  to  sail  for  a  couple  of  hours.” 

After  breakfast  on  the  Broomilaw ,  they  embarked. 

“  At  eleven  steamed  along  the  Clyde  as  far  as  Greenock. 
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Born  1814.  Married  Thomas  Vesey  Nugent 
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There  we  stopped  to  take  up  passengers,  among  the 
number  of  which  were  an  Italian,  a  Frenchman,  and  an 
American  ;  the  former  a  Venetian,  and  a  very  merry, 
agreeable  man  ;  the  second  a  Parisian,  but  not  a  bit 
like  a  Frenchman  in  his  manners — so  quiet,  composed, 
and  gentlemanlike,  no  grimace,  but  very  pleasant ;  the 
American  a  handsome  young  man  from  New  Orleans. 
He  does  not  speak  English  fluently,  but  seems  perfectly 
well  satisfied  with  himself,  and  sits  apart — generally 
keeping  himself  to  himself.  Besides  these  we  have 
Scotch  people  without  end,  a  bride  and  bridegroom, 
etc.,  etc. 

“We  passed  a  very  amusing  day,  a  fiddler  playing, 
and  Highlanders  dancing.  At  about  eight  we  entered 
the  Highlands,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Crinan  Canal.  We  got  into  a  very  comfortable 
lodgings.” 

“  19th. — We  left  Ardrisaig,  the  place  we  slept  at  .  .  . 
at  a  quarter  after  five.  When  we  got  to  the  first  lock 
on  the  canal,  Frances  and  I,  and  several  others,  preferred 
getting  out  and  walking  ...  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles,  but,  as  there  are  fifteen  locks  on  that  canal,  we 
arrived  at  the  end  of  it  long  before  the  Rob  Roy,  our 
steamer.  We  went  through  some  beautifully  romantic 
country  .  .  .  and  were  much  delighted.  We  sat  down 
about  thirty  to  dinner  to-day,  it  is  very  much  like  a 
table  d’hote  ;  the  captain — who,  by  the  way,  is  the 
civillest  creature  in  the  world — sits  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  tables,  and  does  the  honours. 

“  At  half-past  six  we  arrived  at  Fort  William  ;  a  little 
beyond  that  we  all  got  out  to  walk  a  mile  to  the  hotel, 
where  I  write  this,  at  a  place  called  Banavie.  The  house 
is  so  full,  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  beds 
...  as  to  a  sitting-room,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.” 
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“  20th. — We  left  the  Neptune  Hotel  at  half-past 
seven.  Frances  took  a  view  of  the  beautiful  scenery, 
and  then,  hearing  it  would  be  above  an  hour  before  the 
steamer  got  through  the  locks,  Frances  and  I  set  out 
and  walked  seven  miles.  .  .  .  The  morning  was  lovely, 
and  we  saw  the  beauty  of  the  Loch  Lochy  to  great 
advantage ;  but  from  the  time  we  entered  that 
beautiful  Loch  Ness  the  rain  came  on,  and  we  lost  a 
great  deal.  .  .  . 

“  Between  eight  and  nine  we  got  to  Inverness.  We 
had  to  go  up  from  the  packet  in  a  machine  something 
like  an  inside  jaunting-car  ;  about  a  mile  and  half  up 
to  the  hotel. 

“We  found  Colonel  Munro’s  carriage  and  horses  at 
the  hotel,  and  have  settled  to  start  to-morrow  morning 
at  six  o’clock  for  Teaninich.’’ 

“  September  21st. — Left  Inverness  at  a  little  before 
seven  ;  were  kept  above  an  hour  waiting  at  the  ferry. 
The  boat  was  on  the  other  side,  and,  it  being  Sunday, 
they  were  not  so  expeditious  about  their  work  as  on  a 
week-day. 

“  We  had  intended  to  get  to  Teaninich  to  breakfast, 
but,  when  we  arrived  at  Dingwall,  thought  it  wiser  to 
take  that  meal  there,  while  the  horses  were  feeding,  as  it 
was  past  ten  o’clock. 

“We  got  such  a  breakfast  there  !  I  have  eaten  a 
great  many  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  never  one  half 
so  good.  Such  excellent  cream,  such  excellent  butter, 
such  excellent  bread,  honey,  jam,  eggs,  etc. 

“We  arrived  here  about  twelve.  This  is  a  very 
comfortable  house,  and  one  meets  with  nothing  but 
kindness  in  it ;  the  boys  are  all  dressed  in  the  Highland 
costume.  Teaninich  (Colonel  Munro’s  eldest  brother) 
dined  here  with  his  daughter.  He,  poor  man,  is  quite 
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blind,  from  a  wound  he  got  about  twenty  years  ago  in 
battle  ;  she  appears  devoted  to  him.” 

“  22nd. — I  was  desperately  ill  last  night.  .  .  .  Nobody 
dines  here,  am  happy  to  say.  Novar  was  expected,  but 
he  is  up  shooting  in  the  mountains.” 

“  23rd. — Lovely  weather  ;  we  drove  to  Invergordon, 
a  small  town  about  three  miles  off,  where  Frances  has 
bought  some  muslin  to  make  a  gown.  Tulloch  and  his 
brother,  both  dressed  in  kilts,  dined  here.  Tulloch  is  a 
Mr.  Davidson,  married  to  a  sister  of  Lord  Macdonald. 
She  was  not  well,  and  could  not  come.  His  place  is 
about  ten  or  eleven  miles  off,  but  they  seem  to  think 
nothing  of  distance  here.” 

“  24th. — A  most  lovely  day.  Frances  and  I  walked 
up  to  Teaninich’s  cottage  to  pay  Miss  Munro  a  visit. 
.  .  .  A  beautiful  view  from  it  of  Novar’s  wooded 
mountains. 

“  To-morrow  we  go  to  Inverness  for  the  meeting  ; 
the  Colonel  has  taken  rooms.” 


“  Inverness. 

“  25th. — We  left  Teaninich  after  luncheon,  or  I  should 
say  dinner,  with  Colonel  Munro  in  his  landau,  and  arrived 
about  six  at  Inverness,  got  our  tea,  dressed,  and  went 
to  the  ball,  an  hour  after  the  time  we  were  advised,  but 
an  hour  too  soon. 

“  By  degrees  the  world  dropped  in,  many  of  the  men 
in  kilts,  which  is  really  a  beautiful  dress. 

“  Frances  danced  all  night,  and  enjoyed  the  ball  very 
much.” 

“  26th. — We  stayed  till  two  at  the  ball ;  they  tell  us 
it  is  to  be  a  much  better  one  to-night.  Francey  thinks 
it  can’t  be  pleasanter. 

“  I  heard  yesterday  from  Lady  Stronge  [Helen]  ;  her 
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eyes  still  pain  her  much.  We  are  in  lodgings  over  the 
confectioner’s  ;  they  had  not  room  at  the  hotel  for  us.” 

“  27th. — I  must  go  back  to  yesterday.  At  four  we 
walked  up  to  the  hotel  and  got  our  dinner.  We  had 
just  done  it  when  in  walked  Lady  Saltoun1  and  Miss 
Fraser.  We  have  promised  to  pay  them  a  visit  another 
year,  when  their  house  will  be  finished.  Lady  S.  was 
not  to  go  to  the  ball,  but  Miss  F.  was.  The  former  was 
alarmed  about  cholera.  Tulloch  came,  just  as  we  had 
got  back  to  our  lodging,  to  ask  us  to  dine  at  the  meeting. 
Unfortunately  we  had  already  eat  so  much  at  our  own 
dinner  that  we  had  no  room  for  any  more,  and  declined 
the  invitation.  At  a  little  before  eleven  we  went  to  the 
ball,  which  was  an  excellent  one.  Frances  danced  the 
whole  night,  and  says  she  never  enjoyed  a  ball  so  much. 

“  Chiefs  and  chieftains  were  her  partners  ;  by  the 
way,  she  will  soon  dance  a  reel  very  well.  She  danced 
them  to  the  bagpipes  last  night,  with  the  two  best  High¬ 
land  dancers,  Cluny  (Macpherson)  and  Tulloch  (David¬ 
son).  Their  dancing  is  perfect.  Miss  Fraser  introduced 
me  to  Mrs.  Fraser  of  Lovat.  She  is  a  very  nice  person 
— one  of  the  Jerninghams,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Stafford’s. 

"  We  were  handed  down  to  supper  by  two  of  the 
stewards,  to  pay  us  a  compliment  as  strangers. 

“  Cluny  was  President,  and  took  Mrs.  Fraser  down. 
I  sat  between  him  and  Mr.  Stewart  of  Belladrum. 

“  Imagine  my  surprise,  after  the  King,  Queen,  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Gordon’s  (as  Patron  and  Patroness) 
healths  were  drunk  to  hear  Cluny  propose  a  health  which 
he  was  sure  would  be  drunk  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
by  everyone.  He  begged  all  the  glasses  to  be  filled 
and  that  Lady  Stronge’s  health  should  be  drunk  with 
all  the  honours.  Accordingly,  everybody  stood  up  and 

1  Catherine,  d.  of  Lord  Thurlow,  m.,  1815,  Alexander  Fraser,  Baron  Saltoun. 
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gave  me  three  rounds  of  ‘  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  ’  etc.  What 
do  you  say  to  that  ?  I  shall  not  take  the  world  so  quietly 
when  I  return  to  Tynan. 

“  In  Cluny’s  speech  he  said  that  he  hoped  I  should  be 
induced  to  repeat  my  visit  to  the  Highlands,  etc.  I 
found  it  very  difficult  to  look  modest  on  the  occasion ; 
my  face  was  on  the  broad  grin,  and  red  as  a  carrot. 
They  say  I  ought  to  have  returned  thanks,  but  my 
feelings  were  too  much  affected.  We  stayed  at  the  ball 
till  half-past  four,  Frances  tore  herself  away  from  it 
with  great  regret.  But  imagine  our  horror  in  the  morning, 
when  we  came  in  to  breakfast,  to  find  Colonel  Munro 
very  unwell,  could  not  eat,  and  had  not  slept. 

“We  were  sure  he  had  got  the  cholera.  He  had 
been  to  the  doctor’s  and  got  some  medicine,  but  was  very 
anxious  to  get  out  of  Inverness,  and  we  were  also. 

“  He  is  much  better  to-night,  and  Mrs.  Munro  thinks 
a  good  night’s  rest,  with  a  good  dose  of  calomel,  will  set 
him  to  rights  again.” 

“  28th. — We  have  been  invited  to  two  houses,  and 
hope  to  accomplish  getting  to  them,  if  the  Munros  will 
go,  for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  for  a  whole 
house  to  go  visiting — host  and  hostess  and  all  their 
guests.  Belladrum  and  Tulloch  are  the  two  places  we 
are  asked  to. 

“  Major  Campbell,  one  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  aides-de- 
camp,  and  Mr.  Hume,  were  the  only  two  men  we  had 
known  before  [who  were  at  the  balls].  Figurez  vous 
Mr.  Augustus  Hume  in  a  kilt  ? 

“  This  more  for  your  father,  as  I  think  you  have  never 
seen  the  gentleman  in  question.”  [The  Journal  was 
addressed  to  Sir  James  Stronge  and  the  children  left 
at  home  at  Tynan  Abbey.] 

“  September  29th. — Captain  Gordon  arrived  a  little 
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before  dinner.  He  is  to  stay  a  few  days.  It  is  he  that 
is  so  often  in  Ireland,  at  all  the  controversial  meetings. 
He  is  an  agreeable  man,  but  would  be  better  if  he  was 
not  such  a  violent  ultra  Tory,  and  did  not  speak  such  a 
dreadful  broad  Scotch. 

“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fly  ter,  the  Presbyterian  Minister  and 
his  wife,  dined  here  ;  he  said  an  immense  long  grace 
before  and  after  dinner.” 

“  30th. — This  is  as  lovely  a  day  as  ever  I  saw  any¬ 
where.  We  went  on  the  jaunting-car  with  Mrs.  Munro 
and  Johnny  to  see  the  Black  Rocks.  It  is  an  amazing 
deep  cleft  in  the  rocks,  along  which  the  river  runs  for 
a  considerable  distance  ;  you  can  hardly  see  it,  it  is  so 
deep  down.  There  is  a  wooded  hill  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  fine  mountain  scenery  on  the  other,  which  makes 
it  a  very  romantic  spot.  A  Mrs.  MTntyre  dined  here 
to-day.  Her  voice  sounds  very  much  like  the  buzzing 
of  a  gnat. 

“We  took  a  beautiful  drive  round  by  Ardross.  It  is 
quite  a  little  Alps.  Colonel  Munro’s  second  brother 
(Ardross)  sold  it  all  last  year  to  the  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  or,  as  they  call  her  in  this  country,  the  Duchess 
Countess.  It  is  very  mortifying  seeing  that  beautiful 
property  sold  out  of  the  family. 

“We  were  all  alone  at  dinner,  for  our  captain  dined 
at  the  Minister’s  at  four  o’clock.” 

“  2nd. — We  had  expected  Tulloch  and  his  brother 
to-day,  but  the  former’s  wife  is  not  well,  so  I  suppose 
she  will  not  let  them  come.” 

This  Mr.  Davidson  of  Tulloch  had  had  the  ill  fortune 
or  good  fortune  to  possess  no  less  than  five  wives,  and 
this  Mrs.  Davidson  was  apparently  in  very  bad  health 
at  the  time. 
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“  After  I  sent  my  letter  yesterday  we  had  visitors 
fromTulloch  Castle — Mrs.  Macpherson  (Cluny’s  wife),  his 
sister,  and  a  Miss  Mackenzie. 

“  They  came  to  ask  us  all  there  to-day,  and  to  make 
apologies  for  Mrs.  Davidson's  not  calling,  as  she  is  too 
unwell  to  leave  the  house.  The  Munros  can't  go,  for 
Captain  Gordon  don’t  leave  this  till  Monday,  but  they 
insisted  upon  our  going,  so  we  accepted  the  invitation. 
We  took  a  drive  after  our  visitors  left,  and  on  our  return 
found  Hugh  Ross1  of  Cromarty,  or  Mr.  Ross  of  Carlrossie 
(all  the  same  thing)  here. 

“  He  was  on  his  way,  but  stayed  when  he  heard  we 
were  here. 

“  We  are  to  go  at  four  o’clock  to  Tulloch,  sleep  there, 
and  return  to-morrow  ;  I  am  told  it  is  a  beautiful  place. 
Mr.  Ross  is  just  off  ;  he  wants  us  to  go  and  spend  a  day 
or  two  with  him  at  Carlrossie.  We  have  given  a  half 
promise.  There  is  such  a  fine-looking  Highlander 
standing  outside  the  windows,  completely  equipped.  He 
is  waiting  to  have  some  paper  signed  to  get  his  pension. 

“  There  will  be  sure  to  be  dancing  to-night.  Francey 
is  afraid  there  will  only  be  reels.  Nous  verrons.” 

“  Tulloch. 

“  4th. — Well,  we  left  Teaninich  yesterday  at  about 
a  quarter-past  four,  and  arrived  here  at  six.  It  was 
duskish  ;  we  found  Cluny  and  his  wife  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  just  come  in,  who  told  us  we  were  in  excellent  time, 
which  we  had  feared  we  were  not,  as  they  professed  to 
dine  at  half-past  six. 

“  We  went  to  dress,  and  at  seven  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  we  met  a  gentleman  just  returned 
from  shooting — no  one  else.  So  we  made  the  best  of  our 


1  See  Chapter  XII. 
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way  upstairs  again,  and  sat  down  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
and  started  for  the  drawing-room  again.  By  that  time 
Cluny  had  made  his  appearance,  so  we  thought  it  better 
to  remain  where  we  were,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the 
rest  came  in.  All  this  time  we  had  never  seen  Mrs. 
Davidson,  our  hostess.  About  7.30,  or  a  quarter  to  eight, 
Tulloch  made  his  appearance,  and  handed  me  in  to  dinner, 
which  had  been  announced  some  minutes  ;  Cluny  took 
in  Frances  ;  Lord  Castlereagh, 1 * 3  Mrs.  M'Pherson  ;  Novar, 
Miss  Mackenzie ;  and  so  on.  We  were  but  a  small 
party  ;  only  three  kilts. 

"  After  dinner  we  found  Mrs.  Davidson  lying  on  the 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room.  She  is  a  fine-looking  woman, 
but  as  white  as  a  sheet.  After  all,  France  had  no 
dancing  ! 

“  We  all  talked,  and  Lord  C.  and  a  young  Mr.  Charles 
Mackenzie  sang  two  songs,  both  very  well. 

“  At  half-past  eleven  we  went  to  our  beds.  They  have 
persuaded  us  to  stay  to-day,  so  we  are  going  to  send 
back  Colonel  Munro’s  carriage,  and  Tulloch  is  to  drive 
us  back  early  to-morrow  to  Teaninich.” 

“  Sunday,  5th. — After  luncheon  we  proceeded  in  two 
pony  phaetons  to  the  waterfall.  On  our  road  through 
the  Strath*  (a  beautiful  valley  in  which  is  a  mineral 
spring  which  performs  wonderful  cures)  we  met  a  carriage, 
which  looked  very  like  a  hackney  chaise,  but  which 
turned  out  to  belong  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  Sir  John  Sinclair’s* 
son. 

“  We  all  stopped  for  the  parties  to  say  ‘  How  do 
you  do.’  In  the  chaise  were  Lady  Georgina  Bailey 
(Lord  Mandeville’s  sister),  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  a  Dr. 

1  Frederick  William  Robert,  Viscount  Castlereagh,  M.P.,  b.  1805,  eldest  son  of  3rd 

Marquis  of  Londonderry.  2  Strathpeffer. 

3  Sir  John  Gordon  Sinclair,  8th  Bart.,  Capt.  R.N.,  b.  1795,  m.,  1812,  Anne,  d.  of 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Michael  de  Courcy. 
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Gordon  ;  and  on  the  box  Mr.  Bailey  and  the  man  who 
drove. 

“  It  was  quite  curious  to  see  them  all  crammed 
together  ;  they  all  live  in  Strathpeffer  (the  Harrogate 
here),  and  were  going  to  pay  a  visit  at  Tulloch.  So  it  was 
a  good  opportunity  to  get  franks,  and  I  told  him,  Mr. 
S.,  I  had  left  two  covers  on  the  drawing-room  table  for 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  do,  so  he  said  he  would,  and,  as  you 
perceive,  he  did  frank  them. 

“  Tulloch  and  I  were  in  one  phaeton,  with  pets  of  grey 
ponies,  and  Frances  sat  on  the  box  of  the  othei  with 
Cluny,  and  Mrs.  MTherson  and  the  sister  in  the  other 
part.  We  first  went  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s1  .  .  . 
the  most  lovely  place  you  ever  saw,  such  wooded 
mountains  ...  on  to  the  waterfall,  a  lovely  spot.  .  .  . 
We  were  quite  enchanted.  We  called  on  our  way  back 
at  Lord  Castlereagh’s  gate,  to  take  his  bag  for  him,  and 
his  companion,  Mr.  Fitzroy,  as  they  were  to  ride  to 
dinner,  but  Lord  C.  came  running.” 


“  Teaninich. 

“  October  6th. — We  left  Tulloch  Castle  yesterday,  and 
had  a  delightful  drive  in  the  phaeton  here.  Tulloch 
drove  us,  and  made  himself  very  agreeable. 

“  We  arrived,  as  we  had  intended,  in  time  for  church, 
but  the  minister  was  away,  consequently  there  was  no 
service.  It  would  astonish  us  at  Tynan  to  hear  there 
was  to  be  no  service  because  Mr.  Mauleverer  was  gone 
somewhere  or  other.  I  went  out  after  luncheon  to  take 
a  walk  with  Johnnie  [Munro],  and  met  Mr.  Ross  (Carl- 
rossie)  coming  to  pay  me  a  visit. 

“  He  got  out  of  his  vehicle  and  joined  us  in  our  walk. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Tolly,  Captain  Horatio  Ross’s 

1  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  b.  1780,  m.,  1802,  Mary,  d.  of  Donald  M'Leod,  Sheriff  of 
Ross-shire. 
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(of  sporting  celebrity,  no  relation  to  Carlrossie),  where 
he  was  to  dine  and  sleep,  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Bedford1 
and  Mr.  Landseer,2  the  painter,  and  a  large  party  who 
are  staying  there.  Captain  Gordon  is  still  staying  here. 
He  and  Colonel  Munro  have  gone  this  morning  on  the 
jaunting-car  to  Strathpeffer.  They  are  to  return  to-day, 
and  to  bring  back  one  or  two  good  people  ;  for  the  captain 
and  these  gentlemen  are  to  go  to-morrow  to  some  meeting 
at  Tain  in  support  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  etc.” 

Lady  Stronge  appears  to  have  kept  a  bright  look-out 
for  a  chance  of  franks,  as  we  have  seen,  and  another 
opportunity  soon  occurred  : 

“  We  have  just  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Ross,  of  Rossie — 
the  Horatio  Ross  I  mentioned  before.  I  thought  it  as 
well  to  make  use  of  him,  so  I  got  this  frank  and  one  for 
James.”2 

There  was  always  the  sea  voyage  to  consider  on  the 
journey  back  to  Ireland,  and  the  autumn  was  well 
advanced  : 

“  October  7th. — Another  fine  day,  but  wind  whistling 
in  the  chimneys  ;  I  fear  we  shall  just  wait  for  the  bad 
weather. 

“  Yesterday  we  walked  to  some  of  the  cottages.  I  do 
not  think  the  cabins  a  bit  better  than  our  own  in  sweet 
Ireland. 

“  The  population  is  very  small,  in  that  there  is  certainly 
a  great  difference.  ...  I  trust  I  shall  get  an  excellent 

1  John  Russell,  Duke  of  Bedford,  b.  1766,  m.,  1786,  Georgina,  d.  of  Viscount 
Torrington. 

2  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  b.  1802,  the  great  animal  painter.  The  lions  which  guard 
Nelson  s  pillar  in  Trafalgar  Square  were  modelled  by  him.  He  first  exhibited  at  the 
R.A.  when  thirteen  years  of  age.  D.  1873  ;  buried  in  St.  Paul’s. 

8  Her  eldest  son. 
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report  from  Mr.  Steele,1  when  I  return,  of  my  dearest 
Edmond  and  Maxwell.  Frances  is  out  drawing  the 
house.”  - 

“  October  8th. — I  think  the  weather  is  breaking  up  ; 
from  what  they  tell  me  here,  we  shall  have  about  a  week’s 
rain  and  wind,  and  then  beautiful  weather.  Last  night 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  wind  ...  a  bright  starlight 
sky.  The  night  before  a  very  fine  aurora  borealis,  which 
here  is  always  a  sign  of  bad  weather. 

“  I  heard  from  Fanny  Calvert2  to-day.  She  had  had 
a  letter  from  Miss  Fox.  The  father  is  dead  ;  her  guardians 
are  her  uncles,  John  Brown  and  Charles  Fox.  .  .  .  Her 
sister  Selina  had  been  thrown  from  her  horse  and  taken 
up  insensible,  and  the  other  sister,  Grace,  had  got  the 
scarlatina.  I  think  they  exemplify  the  Irish  bull, 
‘  Single  misfortunes  never  come  alone.’ 

“  Mama3  and  Harriet  have  just  returned  from  the 
Muette,*  and  Harry  was  going  off  again  for  a  fortnight 
with  Mary6  to  Clifton.” 

The  fine  weather  continued,  and  made  the  travellers 
apprehensive.  “  I  am  so  afraid  it  is  just  keeping  up 
till  we  start.”  How  well  one  knows  the  feeling,  with 
a  sea  voyage  in  prospect ! 

“  Lady  Georgina  Baillie  came  with  Mr.  Sinclair 
yesterday.  Mr.  Baillie  did  not  come ;  he  was  in  the 
mountains  deer-stalking.  I  like  her  extremely ;  she  is 
handsome,  very  pleasing,  and  very  good  indeed.  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  very  clever,  full  of  information  and  talent. 
He  is  an  old  schoolfellow  of  your  Uncle  Felix.” 

1  Her  sons’  tutor,  afterwards  D.D.  Dr.  Steele  was  educated  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  ; 
this  was  a  brother  of  Maria’s  ;  a  benevolent  man  of  large  means  who  kept  and  taught  a 
school,  which  he  founded  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenants’  and  neighbours’  children. 

2  Her  younger  sister.  3  Hon.  Mrs.  Calvert.  4  See  Chapter  XI V. 

6  Mary  Calvert. 
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Lady  Stronge’s  eldest  brother1  was  educated  at  Harrow 
School,  and  his  name  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  first 
school  list. 

Snow  soon  appeared  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
which  meant  rain  in  the  valleys,  and  stopped  all  the 
pleasant  expeditions  ;  Church  on  Sunday  (a  three-mile 
walk)  was  quite  impossible.  This  was  a  disappointment, 
as,  like  her  mother,  Isabella  enjoyed  a  good  sermon. 
“  All  the  churches  here  are  Presbyterians — no  English 
Church,”  to  which,  of  course,  she  was  accustomed.  Soon 
after  this  Lady  Stronge  met  with  a  very  nasty  accident : 

“  October  13th. — After  I  sent  my  letter  yesterday  I 
got  a  most  terrible  fall.  My  foot  caught  in  the  carpet, 
and  I  fell  my  whole  length  smack  upon  the  floor. 

“  Where  my  hands  were,  that  they  did  not  break  the 
fall,  I  don’t  know.  My  face  and  eye  and  nose  are  dread¬ 
fully  cut,  bruised,  and  swelled,  so  that  altogether  I  am 
not  a  pretty  object. 

“  They  put  raw  beef  all  over  my  face  for  several  hours, 
which  I  am  sure  prevented  my  getting  so  black  as  I 
otherwise  should. 

“  When  they  picked  me  up,  there  were  two  things 
which  rejoiced  me  in  my  misfortune.  One  was  that  your 
father  was  not  there  at  the  moment,  for  he  would  have 
scolded  me,  and  the  other  was  that  it  was  I  that  had 
fallen,  and  not  Frances  ;  so,  you  see,  one  can  always  find 
something  to  comfort  one.  I  wish  the  doctor  was  still 
here.  I  must  leave  off  writing,  for  it  hurts  my  eye,  it  is 
so  swelled.” 

“  14th. — I  am  glad  to  say  I  am  better  to-day,  and  am 
delighted  to  find  our  friend  the  doctor  comes  to-morrow. 
If  the  swelling  does  not  go  down,  I  daresay  he  will  make 

1  See  Chapter  II. 
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me  put  leeches.  I  think  there  will  be  but  little  scar  on 
my  nose,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  better  when  the 
swelling  goes. 

At  present  I  have  a  fine  bottle  nose  ;  the  first  day 
it  was  more  Roman,  but  the  hump  is  rather  gone 
down.” 

“  October  15th. — Mr.  Baillie,  Lady  Georgina’s  husband, 
Captain  Gordon,  and  Dr.  Crawford  have  come  from 
Strathpeffer  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  here.  I  like  Mr. 
B.  very  much.  He  has  a  great  look  of  your  Uncle 
Nicolson,1  but  taller.  Our  two  other  fiiends  we  were 
delighted  to  see  again.” 

She  does  not  mention  if  the  leeches  were  ordered  by 
the  doctor  to  take  down  the  swelling  ! 

“  October  16th. — How  I  wish  we  were  safe  over  ” 
[the  sea]. 

“  October  17th. — Drove  on  the  car  to  Invergordon, 
to  see  if  the  Rob  Roy  had  arrived. 

“  He  (!)  leaves  Inverness  at  ten  Monday  morning, 
so  if  we  leave  this  at  five,  we  shall  be  in  time.  Colonel 
Munro  is  kind  enough  to  send  us  in  his  carriage.  .  .  . 

“  The  doctor  has  given  me  regulations  for  my  health, 
which  I  trust  in  God  may  be  of  service  to  me. 

“  I  have  been  made  so  happy  to-day  by  getting  my 
dear  Edmond’s1  letter,  and  those  few  lines  from  Mr. 
Steele  which  gratify  me  much.  It  is  always  so  delightful 
to  me  to  hear  a  good  account  of  you  all.” 

“  October  20th. — At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  we 
left  Teaninich.  Very,  very  sorry  to  leave  those  dear 
good  people.  My  pet  Johnnie  was  up  to  see  us  off.  I 

1  Rev.  Nicolson  Calvert,  Rector  of  Hunsdon. 

*  Her  fourth  son,  Captain  Edmond  Stronge,  of  Lizard  Manor,  Co.  Londonderry.  See 
Chapter  XX. 
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would  not  hear  of  the  colonel  getting  up,  but  bid  him 
and  dear  Mrs.  Munro  good-bye  last  night.  .  .  . 

“We  went  straight  down  to  the  packet ;  which  we 
reached  about  half-past  nine,  and  started  about  a  quarter 
after  ten.  It  rained  too  hard  to  see  anything  of  the 
beauties  of  Loch  Ness  .  .  .  provoking  enough,  for  it 
rained  when  we  last  passed  it.  We  had  to  sleep  on  board  ; 
it  got  dark  too  soon  to  reach  Banavie  .  .  .  the  bugs 
tormented  me.  Our  cabin  was  about  the  size  of  a 
common-sized  table.  .  .  .  All  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow.  At  Banavie  those  horrid  locks  begin,  which 
take  three  hours  getting  through.  So,  after  breakfast, 
we  put  on  our  things  and  went  out  walking.  We  went 
to  see  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Cameron, 
killed  at  Waterloo,  with  an  inscription  on  it.  By  the 
time  we  got  back  to  the  packet  the  rain  commenced, 
then  the  wind,  and  then  the  sea  began  to  rise  ;  for,  after 
leaving  the  Caledonian  Canal,  we  get  into  one  of  the  salt 
water  lochs. 

“  After  dinner  the  wind  and  the  sea  were  so  rough 
that  we  were  tossed  to  and  fro  !  I  was  desperately  sick. 
Frances  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  so,  though  very 
well  inclined.  At  7.30  we  arrived  at  Oban.  It  was 
pitch  dark,  and  pouring  rain,  but  we  were  too  happy  to 
land,  and  went  in  a  hack  chaise  to  the  hotel,  where  I  got 
a  cup  of  tea,  etc.,  etc.,  and  went  to  bed.  F.  would  have 
nothing.” 

“  22nd.— A  dreadful  night  we  have  had.  The  steamer 
has  no  idea  of  starting,  so  we  are  here  perhaps  for  a  week  ! 
My  money  won’t  last  if  we  are  kept  very  long. 

“  This  house  will  be  good  in  time,  but  at  present  they 
are  painting  it ;  but  one  sitting-room,  and  two  gentlemen 
have  already  got  possession,  but,  as  they  are  not  yet 
down,  we  may  get  our  breakfast  over  before  they  come. 
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...  We  were  much  pleased,  on  looking  at  the  name 
upon  one  of  the  hat-cases  in  the  sitting-room,  to  see  our 
friend  Major  Campbell’s  name,  so  he  turns  out  to  be  one 
of  the  gentlemen  in  possession  of  this  apartment.  There 
is  no  chance  of  our  getting  away  from  this  to-day  ;  they 
say  it  would  be  dangerous.  Major  Campbell  is  just 
come  down  ;  he  says  he  will  stay  here  with  us  if  we  are 
obliged  to  remain  to-day.  The  other  gentleman  is  also 
a  Campbell ;  in  fact,  we  are  in  the  Argyll  country,  and 
everybody  you  meet  almost  is  a  Campbell.  Major  C. 
made  a  kind  of  excuse  for  not  asking  us  to  his  house, 
which  is  some  miles  off,  by  saying  .  .  .  the  house  was 
quite  full  with  three  sisters,  and  all  their  children,  one 
of  the  sisters  only  brought  to  bed  a  day  or  two  ago  ;  his 
mother  lives  there.  The  other  Campbell,  a  married  man, 
turned  out  to  have  been  in  Felix’s  regiment ;  he  has  a 
large  property,  and  is  building  a  fine  house  not  a  great 
way  from  here.  A  Captain  McDougall  called  in  the 
course  of  the  morning.  He  was  in  James  Knox’s1 
regiment. 

“  About  four  o’clock,  though  it  still  blew  desperately, 
the  rain  ceased,  and  we  took  a  walk  with  Major  Campbell 
to  Dunolly  Castle,  which  stands  on  a  high  rock  above 
the  loch.  It  is  a  ruin,  and  the  scene  all  about  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  On  our  way  home  ...  we  were  wet  through,  but 
pleased  we  had  our  walk.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell2  and 
his  son  and  daughter  are  here,  so  we  settled  all  to  dine 
together,  and  went  to  bed  about  nine.” 

“  23rd. — We  were  made  to  get  up  at  five,  as  the 
captain  said  he  would  sail  in  an  hour,  but  it  is  just  as 
bad  weather  as  yesterday,  so  he  might  as  well  have  let 
us  lie  in  our  beds.  About  half-past  nine  the  captain 


1  Hon.  James  Knox,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly. 

8  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  Bart.,  m.  1815,  Elizabeth,  d.  of  James  Dennistown. 
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came  to  say  he  would  be  off  in  half  an  hour,  which  idea 
did  not  at  all  please  F.  or  me. 

“  We,  however,  waited  till  Major  Campbell  came.  .  .  . 
He  advised  us  strongly  to  take  leave  of  the  Rob  Roy 
and  go  to  Inverary  by  land,  which  we  accordingly  did, 
and  I  now  write  from  Inverary,  after  having  had  our 
tea  and  a  good  mutton  chop  to  eat  with  it. 

“  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  evening  we 
put  into  Oban  a  small  vessel  with  cattle  on  board  was 
lost  very  near  it,  off  Dunstaffnaye.  Six  of  the  poor  cows 
were  drowned,  we  saw  them  bringing  their  dead  bodies 
into  Oban. 

“  Guy1  says  the  captain  of  the  Rob  Roy  was  very  cross 
at  our  leaving  them  ;  she  went  with  John2  for  the 
luggage. 

“We  could  not  make  up  our  minds  to  an  hour  or  two 
desperate  tossing,  and,  of  course,  sickness,  when  it  was 
to  be  avoided  so  easily.  We  shall  get  into  Greenock 
to-morrow  just  as  soon  as  the  Roy  Roy,  if  no  accident 
occurs. 

“Just  before  we  left  Oban,  four  or  fi/e  llamas  ran  by 
the  carriage  ;  they  seem  just  as  tame  as  cows. 

“  A  gentleman  who  lives  near  brought  them  from 
South  America,  to  try  if  they  will  answer  for  this  country, 
for  their  wool  would  be  very  valuable.  Those  he  brought 
have  been  here  three  years,  and  are  very  healthy.  They 
have  had  a  young  one  this  year. 

“  The  drive  to  Inverary  is  beautiful — more  lovely  than 
anything  we  saw  on  the  Caledonian  Canal.” 

“  Inverary. 

“  24th. — We  got  up  in  good  time  to  walk  and  see 
the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  Castle,  and  are  disappointed 
in  it.  The  scenery  around  it  is,  however,  as  beautiful 

‘The  lady’s  maid.  aThe  footman. 
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[as]  mountain,  wood,  and  sea  can  make  it.  After  break¬ 
fast  we  crossed  the  ferry  to  St.  Catherine’s,  about  two 
miles  and  three  quarters.  A  lovely  day,  but  bitter  cold. 
There  we  found  a  very  funny  shaped  coach,  into  which 
F.,  Guy,  and  I  packed,  with  half  a  dozen  outside  at  least, 
and  away  we  drove  over  mountains  and  through  moun¬ 
tain.  A  most  magnificent,  wild  country,  without  village 
or  inhabitant,  till  we  came  near  Loch  Goil.  ...  At 
Loch  Goil  we  got  on  board  a  steamer,  and  in  two  hours 
we  found  ourselves  at  Greenock.  We  went  up  to  the 
Tontine  Hotel,  got  our  dinner  there,  and  embarked  at 
six  o’clock  on  board  the  Foyle  for  Derry.  I  finished  my 
yesterday’s  journal  here.  We  arrived  this  morning  at 
quarter  to  eleven.  Such  a  sea  !  Such  a  tossing  as  we 
have  had  !  Turned  inside  out,  etc.  But  here  we  are 
safe,  thank  God.” 


CHAPTER  XVI 

1835 


Mrs.  Calvert’s  Journal — Lord  Darnley  dies  of  lockjaw — Abercrombie  is 
Speaker — Felix  dines  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington — King  William 
dines  there  also — Eight  women  servants  dressed  in  white  carry  Louisa 
Calvert  to  her  grave — Lady  Salisbury’s  terrible  death — Her  son  in 
“  a  state  of  distraction  ” — Country  house  visits — Madame  Tussaud’s 
— Mr.  “  Poodle  ”  Byng  and  Lord  Melbourne  dine  and  sleep  at  the 
Casino,  Dulwich — Visit  to  Windsor  Castle — A  group  of  Jordans — 
Miss  Tew  writes  of  a  London  fog — Mr.  Holmes  busy  at  the  Carlton 
Club — Off  to  Lowther  Castle — Bad  pavements  in  Paris — No  comforts 
■ — Lord  Cowley’s  offer  to  Thomas  Fortescue — Planta  cries  when  de¬ 
feated — Mr.  Holmes’s  warm  reception  at  Tamworth — “  Not  the  cub 
to  shoot  your  Father  ” — Bonham’s  wit  in  the  House — “  Glandine 
gone  to  shoot  in  some  Scotch  island  ” — Anxieties  at  No.  10 — “  Dan¬ 
gerous  steam  boats,  danger  in  France,  etc.” — A  trousseau  from  Paris — 
“  Chance  of  any  more  evil  to  relate  ” — Lord  Mulgrave  goes  to  Tynan 
— A  fine  wedding  at  Tynan — Scanlan’s  prophecy  on  House  of  Lords 
— “  All  lost,  even  our  honour  ” — Friday  an  unlucky  day  to  start — 
"  Lackadaisical,  weak  and  languid,  but  can  eat  ” — A  Frenchman’s 
manners — English  boors — The  Mulgraves’  visit  to  Tynan — A  store  of 
fruit  from  Walcot — A  dinner  at  Lord  Powis’s — “  Capital  eating  and 
home  drunk  at  10  ” — A  kick  in  the  stomach. 


So  in  the  light  of  great  Eternity, 

Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  Death. 

— Tennyson. 


Mrs.  Calvert  writes : 

“  February  2nd,  1835. — I  walked  round  Cat's  Hill 
nearly  five  miles,  rather  tired.  If  I  live  till  Wednesday 
I  shall  be  sixty-seven." 

“  February  16th. — Poor  Lord  Darnley1  has  died  of  a 

1  Edward  Bligh,  5th  Earl  of  Darnley,  b.  1795,  m.  Emma,  d.  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart. 
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lock-jaw,  occasioned  by  an  accident.  He  cut  off  two 
of  his  toes  with  a  hatchet  when  chopping  some 
wood.” 

44  February  20th. — A  majority  of  ten  for  Abercrombie 
over  Manners-Sutton,  so  the  former  is  Speaker.” 

“  June  18th. — This  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  Felix  dined,  as  he  has  done  for  the 
last  three  years,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
King  dines  there  also.” 

“  July  10th.-  -Vere  de  Vere  is  going  to  be  married  to 
Lady  Standish’s  daughter,  a  pretty  little  girl,  very 
young.  When  I  saw  her  last  year  at  Limerick’s,  she 
came  in  after  dinner,  and  had  her  orange  and  piece  of 
cake  given  her  at  dessert.” 

“  August  8th. — Frances  Stronge  is  going  to  be  married 
to  Tom  Nugent.” 

“  Hunsdon. 

“  November  13th. — Alas  !  these  last  few  days  have 
been  most  melancholy.  Poor  dear  little  Louisa1  died 
yesterday  morning.” 

“  November  14th. — Mr.  Chamberlayne  buried  the 
little  angel  to-day.  She  was  carried  to  the  grave  by 
eight  of  our  women  servants  dressed  in  white.” 

“  November  28th. — A  most  shocking  thing  has 
happened  in  this  county. 

“  The  poor  Dowager  Lady  Salisbury2  is  burnt  to  death, 
and  a  great  part  of  Hatfield  House  is  burnt  down.  It 
began,  no  one  knows  how,  in  Lady  Salisbury’s  room  soon 
after  five  o’clock  yesterday  evening. 

Her  maid  had  gone  down  to  tea,  and  left  her  writing 
letters.  When  she  came  back,  she  found  the  room  in 
flames,  and  could  not  get  in.  It  spread  rapidly,  and, 
from  what  I  hear,  I  do  not  believe  that  her  body  has 


1 A  Granddaughter. 


*  See  Chapters  VI  and  XVII. 
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been  found.  Lord  Salisbury  was,  they  say,  in  a  state  of 
distraction.” 

December  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvert  on  a  round  of 
country  visits.  First  to  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  East1  at 
Minchenden  House,  Southgate,  from  whence  the  party 
visited  Madame  Tussaud’s  Waxworks. 


“The  Casino,  Dulwich. 

“  December  3rd. — We  came  here  to-day.  The  Spring- 
Rices  have  taken  it  for  six  months.  We  found  Theodosia 
better.” 

“  December  6th. — Mr.  Orde,  Mr.  Poodle  Byng,  Mr. 
Warburton  (the  Philosopher),  and  Lord  Melbourne  dined 
and  slept  here.” 

“  December  12th. — We  all  went  to  see  Windsor  Castle 
to-day,  and  were  much  amused.  I  think  there  is  a 
shameful  thing  in  one  of  the  rooms  ;  a  picture  of  all  the 
King’s  natural  children  in  a  group,  and  in  the  same,  a 
picture  of  Mrs.  Jordan.” 

“  December  31st. — This  is  the  last  day  of  1835.  Have 
I  improved  ?  Alas  !  Alas  !  No 


To  return  to  No.  10  Grafton  Street. 

January  18th,  1835,  Miss  Tew  writes  to  Mr.  William 
Armstrong  : 

“  This  day  is  the  first  we  have  seen  the  light  since  last 
Sunday,  never  did  I  see  such  a  continuance  of  fog,  and 
severe  black  frost !  On  Wednesday  at  ten  o’clock, 
candle  light  was  necessary  in  our  parlour,  to  read  the 
newspaper  ;  but  last  night’s  heavy  rain,  with  sunshine 
to-day  has  revived  us  a  little.  Mr.  Holmes  arrived  last 
Saturday  with  his  R.H.8  and  has  ever  since  been  deeply 
engaged  in  politics,  as  if  he  was  paid.  Has  not  seen  Sir 


m  THydu  £ast,-  Chief  Justic.e  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Calcutta,  b.  1764, 

to.  Isabel,  d.  of  Joseph  Hankey.  1  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
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Robert,1  though  he  often  called;  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  being  out  of  Town  till  last  night,  he  meant 
to  call  on  him  this  morning  ;  probably  may  not  return 
till  this  goes  to  post.  If  Bonham  should  call,  I  might 
get  a  frank,  as  the  first  day  of  priviledge  [sic]. 

“  Mr.  Holmes  has  been  constantly  with  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Rosslyn,  and  the  Speaker,  when  not  entirely 
engrossed  by  the  Committee  at  the  Carlton  Club,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  But  is  this  night  most  unwil¬ 
lingly  (and  I  might  say  dangerously)  obliged  to  set  off 
for  Lowther  Castle,  for  he  is  not  in  health  sufficient  for 
such  a  journey  and  undertaking  altogether.  He  had 
written  to  tell  Lord  Lowther  if  he  wanted  his  assistance 
he  should  have  it ;  and  his  answer  said  he  did  not ; 
but,  on  going  down  to  Lowther,  he  found  a  vigorous 
opposition  against  him  from  Lord  Thunnett,  and  also 
a  threatening  in  Cumberland,  so  every  post  brings  earnest 
entreaty  both  from  him  and  Lord  Lonsdale  to  go  down 
to  help  them. 

“  He  says  he’s  sure  to  settle  Westmorland  at  all  events. 
.  .  .  For  three  days  this  week,  I  heard  nothing  but 
despair  about  the  Party,  but  last  night  the  returns 
appeared  so  much  more  favourable,  that  we  begin  to 
look  up  again. 

"Paris  [where  her  nephew  was  thinking  of  going]  is 
of  all  places  the  coldest,  the  dirtiest,  the  most 
comfortless  in  winter,  but  in  spring  or  summer  the 
gardens  and  parks  make  it  agreeable  to  strangers.  It 
was  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  Rue  Richelieu,  that  we  inhabited. 
.  .  .  We  often  went  to  dine  at  the  different  restaurants, 
both  in  the  Palais  Royal  and  others,  where  we  fed  much 
cheaper  than  at  our  hotel ;  and  they  are  as  well  pleased 
as  if  you  dined  at  home,  that  you  should  do  so. 


1  Peel. 
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“  Mrs.  Armstrong  will  never  be  able  to  walk  the 
Streets — unless  in  the  Boulevards,  the  Rue  de  la  Paye 
[sic]  or  such  ;  the  pavement  is  so  miserably  bad.  Of 
course  you  will  provide  yourself  with  proper  instructions 
from  knowing  ones,  before  you  fix  upon  Paris,  and  possibly 
may  meet  with  one  or  two  going  there  that  may  be  agree¬ 
able  or  useful  to  you.  I  am  afraid  the  climate  would 
be  too  severe  for  you — ’tis  much  worse  than  London — 
no  fogs — but  no  fires  but  wood,  and  they  hard  to  keep 
alive,  and  very  expensive.  Thomas  Fortescue1  is  about 
moving  into  the  house  next  him — Lord  Cowley2  applied 
to  him,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  to  accompany 
him  to  Paris  as  his  private  secretary,  seconded  warmly 
by  Lady  Cowley.  He  was  sorely  put  to  it  to  frame 
an  excuse.  You  know  his  retired  disposition,  and 
reserved  habits  in  England  would  have  been  sorely 
broken  upon. 

“  Yet,  sensible  of  the  favour  and  warmly  attached 
to  the  man,  he  pleaded  that  his  limitted  [sic]  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  would  unfit  to  serve  his  Lordship 
with  credit  to  either  party. 

“  Lord  Cowley  bid  him  to  take  a  few  days’  time  to 
consider  of  it,  hoping  he  would  waive  that  objection 
— but  he  adheres. 

“  Intends  in  spring  to  take  Anne2  and  the  girls  with 
him  to  Florence,  to  see  the  Irbys,  who  are  there,  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Selsea. 

“  Sir  John  Beckett  sent  us  daily  returns  of  his  success. 
Planta’s  defeat  surprised  us.  I  hear  he  cried  ;  his  speech 
was  a  tissue  of  folly  and  vanity ;  I  suppose  his  wife 
wrote  it.” 

1  See  Chapter  XII. 

2  Henry  Wellesley,  Baron  Cowley,  b.  1773,  m.  firstly,  1803,  Lady  Charlotte  Cadogan, 
div.  1810  ;  secondly,  1816,  Lady  Georgina  Cecil. 

8  Mrs.  Northey. 
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Miss  Tew  to  Thomas  Knox  Holmes  : 

“  August  19th,  1835. — Your  father  reached  Tamworth1 
on  Saturday  last,  and  his  letters  to  Northampton  followed 
him  there  on  Sunday  ;  from  whence  he  wrote  to  say  he 
could  not,  without  giving  offence,  leave  it  so  as  to  be  in 
Town  yesterday  (Tuesday),  but  that  is  past,  and  to-day, 
(Wednesday)  is  come — but  not  him  yet  (three  o’clock). 

"  His  reception  was  more  like  a  brother’s  long  absent, 
than  merely  a  political  friend’s.  He  thanks  you  for 
your  letter,  and  is  very  glad  you  got  into  Crockfords.* 
Joseph  Holmes  came  on  Monday  .  .  .  he’s  not  the  cub 
to  shoot3  your  father  domestically  ...  he  talks  much, 
but  too  pure  and  innocent  for  politicians  of  the  first 
water. 

“  Old  Ross  surprised  us  on  Saturday  ...  to  find 
your  father  and  ask  him  one  question.  .  .  .  Afraid  to 
conclude  lest  the  governor  should  blast  him,  so  here  he 
waits  on  swithers .*  The  whole  world  are  up  in  arms  at 
his5  absence.  Lords  Powis,  Lonsdale,  and  Bonham,  as 
well  as  Cumberland,  at  their  wits  end,  and  sending  every 
day  twice  to  know  if  he  has  come.  Meantime  the  peers 
do  their  duty  to  perfection.  The  first  day  divided  93 
against  Ministers,  the  second  81,  the  third  87.  So 
the  Bill  is  amended,  and  now  to  be  reprinted,  and  brought 
on  Friday  for  discussion.  Lyndhurst  and  Bonham  were 
extremely  comical  and  amusing  with  each  other  last 
night ;  and,  on  the  last  clause  discussed,  a  peer  asked 
Bonham  if  he  would  divide.  He  replied,  ‘  Divide  ?  I’d 
as  soon  think  of  carrying  this  House  on  my  back  with 
all  your  Lordships  in  it  across  the  street,  as  divide/ 
Still,  resignation  is  doubtful,  and  what  the  Commons 
will  do  is  guesswork.  Some  say,  ‘  O’Connell  says  he’ll 
take  anything  for  the  present,’  certain  next  Session  to 

1  Sir  Robert  Peel’s.  *  See  Chapter  III.  3  Sponge  on  (?).  4  Thorns  (?)  4  Mr.  Holmes. 
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carry  it  his  own  way.  Others  say,  ‘  Hell  kick  it  out  in 
a  rage.’  The  Orange  Committee  still  sitting,  and  wit¬ 
nesses  summoned  for  examination,  complaint  being 
that  they,  committee,  were  all  Radicals. 

“  Hume  solicited  many  of  the  Tories  to  belong  to  it, 
but  all  made  excuse  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  many, 
both  Commons  and  Lords,  have  left  Town  for  the  season. 

“I  had  a  letter  from  Lady  Norbury,  much  pleased  with 
Brighton  quietness  and  absence  from  dissipation  and 
offering  .  .  .  your  mother  to  accept  a  bed  (and  one  for 
her  maid)  with  them  at  28  Brunswick  Terrace.  Glandine1 
gone  with  some  Lord  to  shoot  in  some  Scotch  island. 
Your  mother’s  love  with  that  of  Grace.” 

“  September  14th,  1835. — The  steamboat  you  went  in 
is  the  very  one  your  father  dreaded  as  perfectly  dangerous, 
and  the  storm  even  here  was  tremendous.  .  .  .  Your 
mother  is  miserable  at  your  danger  in  France,  and  wishes 
you  were  in  Germany  or  Holland.  Your  father  and 
Lord  Lowther  are  to  leave  this  at  six  o’clock  on 
Wednesday,  by  steam  from  the  Tower  Stairs  to  Calais, 
and  from  thence  proceed  on  their  tour  on  the  French 
coast,  for  five  or  six  weeks.  We  are  all  dullness, 
everybody  gone,  public  or  private.  Bonhams  went  to 
Tam  worth  on  Friday  last,  return  again  to-morrow. 
Canterburys  on  the  wing  next  week.  The  wedding 
at  Tynan  takes  place  to-morrow,  and  all  the  finery 
from  Paris  arrived  at  the  Custom  House  last 
Friday.  The  cost  at  the  Customs  came  to  upwards  of 
£15,  and  nobody  appointed  to  pay;  so  William  Holmes' 
was  to  try  how  he  could  release  and  forward  them.  If 
George  had  been  there,  he  could  have  lent  so  much  out 
of  his  prize,  or  winnings  at  ecarte,  for  I’ll  swear  I  have 
but  one  sovereign  to  swear  by,  except  William  the 


1  Eldest  son  of  Earl  of  Norbury. 


*A  nephew  (?). 
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Fourth.  ...  I  kept  this  open  till  six,  for  the  chance  of 
any  more  evil  to  relate.” 

“  September  22nd,  1835. — James1  is  obliged  to  be  at 
Tynan  to-day  to  meet  the  Mulgraves2  and  suite  on  their 
tour  through  the  North,  he  being  now  as  Governor 
[Lieutenant  ?]  of  the  county.” 

This  Lord  Mulgrave  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  the  following  account  was  given  of  their  visit  by 
Edmond  Stronge  eighty  years  later  : 

“  Lady  Mulgrave  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
came  to  stay  at  Tynan  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  presented 
her  with  an  Armagh  marble  book.  A  guard  of  honour 
came  out  of  Armagh,  and  came  in  for  some  refreshment, 
and  the  officer  in  command  was  asked  by  my  father  to 
take  a  seat  at  the  side  table,  as  the  centre  table  was  filled 
with  invited  guests.  It  was  said  that  he  complained 
afterwards  of  being  asked  to  sit  at  a  side  table  ‘  like  a 
servant.’  Lord  Clarendon  also  paid  a  visit  to  Tynan 
during  his  Viceroyalty.” 

Miss  Tew’s  letter  continues,  giving  an  account  of 
Frances  Stronge’s  wedding  to  Mr.  Thomas  Vesey  Nugent3: 

“  The  wedding  party,  all  except  the  happy  pair,  set 
off  for  Drumbanagher,  immediately  after  the  wedding, 
leaving  the  new-married  couple  at  Tynan  Abbey.  The 
De  Vesci,  Northlands,  Halls,  Closes,  and  Blackers,  with 
the  neighbourhood  and  natives  in  addition,  made  a  great 
splash  at  Tynan  Church  on  the  15th. 

“  Dancing  in  the  barn  at  night,  and  tar  barrels  burnt 
in  the  village  .  .  .  Bonham  says  the  Tories  never  can 
or  will  come  in  again,  and  hears  nothing  now,  sees  his 
errors,  and  is  become  a  perfect  Whig,  and  Scanlan  says 

1  Sir  James  Stronge.  2  Viceroy  of  Ireland  and  his  wife. 

3  Their  only  surviving  son,  Mr.  E.  H,  S,  Nugent,  is  now  the  owner  of  the  Portaferry 
estate,  Co.  Down. 
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in  less  than  ten  years  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  House 
of  Lords.  O’Connell  is  craftily  doing  the  Minister’s  work, 
they,  all  the  while,  pretending  to  take  no  notice  ;  at 
Edinburgh  the  Whigs  affect  to  keep  off,  leaving  the  field 
to  the  Radicals  and  O’Connell.  Your  mother  I  think 
better,  but  nervous,  Bonham  low,  Beckett  low,  Chandos 
low,  all  lost,  even  our  honour. 

“  Grace.” 

“  August  1835. — I  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  your  fixing 
Friday,  any  Friday,  for  beginning  a  journey  anywhere. 

“  Joseph  turned  up  at  last,  but  lost  all  the  health  he 
had  got  he  thinks  by  eating  an  apple  and  a  bit  of  pine¬ 
apple.  Looks  quite  lackadaisical,  weak  and  languid — 
but  can  eat” 

“  September  29th. — Charles  [Stronge]  begs  you  will 
bring  over  two  pairs  of  boots  which  he  bespoke  at  Calais 
(first  dirtying  the  soles),  or  send  them  if  you  have  an 
opportunity.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  met  with 
the  class  of  French  gentlemen  that  you  like. 

“  There  are  none  equal  for  a  manner,  that  sets  society 
at  ease,  and  makes  each  pleased  with  themselves — 
consequently  agreeable  to  all. 

“We  don’t  seek  for  profound  sincerity  in  common 
acquaintances,  but,  if  you  do,  will  be  found  in  English 
boors,  who  will  say  a  rough,  rude  thing  merely  because 
they  honestly  think  it. 

“  James  was  obliged  to  return  to  Tynan  last  Monday 
(from  the  splendid  doings  at  Drumbanagher  on  account 
of  the  wedding),  to  receive  the  Mulgraves  and  suite.  It 
consisted  of  two  aides-de-camp,  a  secretary,  General 
M’Donnell.  He  had  asked  the  Northlands  and  the 
Caledons  to  meet  them,  with  the  Vesey  Nugents,  Maudes, 
Mauleverers,  and  themselves  made  up  twenty-three.  But 
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what  was  his  horror  on  passing  through  Killylea,  he  found 
a  guard  of  honour,  with  three  officers  also  in  train,  so  he 
was  forced  to  send  Lord  Northland’s  two  daughters  and 
Pauline1  to  dine  in  another  room.  All  went  off  well. 

“  The  Stronges  set  off  next  day  for  Narrow  Water, 
where  more  relatives  of  the  new-married  pair  were  to 
meet  and  be  gay. 

“  Alexander  [Holmes]  had  an  order  to  return  immedi¬ 
ately  to  his  work  at  the  Ordnance,  [as]  his  presence  was 
necessary  on  account  of  an  official  letter  having  made  its 
way  into  The  Times  on  the  17th  inst.  ;  and  he  was 
suspected  of  being  the  channel  of  conveyance. 

“  He  arrived  last  night  in  a  fluster,  and  is  gone  to-day 
to  appear  a  culprit  before  the  Board  ;  to  be  sure  the 
letter  does  exhibit  Whig  trickery.  I  don’t  think 
Alexander  has  much  to  fear  .  .  .  but  may  be  suspected 
.  .  .  being  a  known  Tory. 

“  Would  you  believe  that  your  mother  and  I  dined 
with  Lord  Powis  on  Sunday  last  ?  We  had  heard  he 
had  a  store  of  fruit  from  Walcot,  and  walked  to  see 
him  on  Saturday — for  our  chance  of  some. 

“  He  sent  us  home  a  basket  of  peaches  and  nectarines, 
and  bid  us  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday. 
Colonel  Shaw  was  to  make  one,  so  I  reckoned  only  upon 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

“  The  Colonel  did  speak,  and  told  funny  anecdotes 
— the  Earl  the  same — and  there  was  also  a  Major  Smith 
of  the  East,  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  the  little  girl  made 
the  six.  We  had  capital  eating,  and  all  sorts  of  wine, 
liquors,  and  Walcot  ale,  got  our  coffee  and  tea,  and 
came  home  drunk  at  ten — walked  both  to  and  fro — for 
the  coachman  has  never  left  his  room  or  bed  since  your 

1  Pauline  Stronge,  m.  Capt.  M'Clintock-Bunbury,  R.N.  Their  son  is  the  2nd  Lord 
Rathdonnell. 
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father  went  away,  owing  to  a  kick  from  the  kicking  horse 
in  his  stomach,  which  he  never  mentioned  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  that  it’s  a  chance  now  if  he  ever  recovers 
it.  A  friend  of  his  drives  us  when  we  want  to  go  out, 
and  remarkably  well  the  horses  go,  quite  in  a  different 
manner,  smooth  and  even,  no  jerking  or  pulling  like  a 
hackney  coachman.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 


1835 

Miss  Tew  writes  to  Tom  Holmes — King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  come 
to  England  to  see  the  future  Queen— Lord  Chandos  makes  a  speech — 
Nothing  about  the  Marchioness — Abusive  newspapers — Duke  of 
Cumberland  annoyed — “  Extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss  ” — 
Rise  in  railway  shares — A  good  speculation — "  That’s  my  notion  of 
making  money” — “Lord  Oxmantown  consents  to  marry” — She 
“  set  her  cap  ”  at  his  brother — Lord  Dufferin  gives  Lord  Mulgrave 
“  shelter  ” — His  Excellency  makes  a  guarded  speech — “  The  Agitator 
of  Derryane  ” — South  of  Ireland  in  a  bad  state — Sheriff  Raphael’s 
letter  to  O’Connell — Dan  O’Connell’s  rent — “  Miss  Sheridan’s  hus¬ 
band  ” — Expensive  postage — A  boy’s  sudden  death — “  He  is  to  be 
opened  ” — “  Horse’s  breath  not  quite  free  ” — Lord  Lowther  writes 
from  Paris — Fowls  and  fruit  come  to  No.  10 — “  Mypen  inmy  hand  ” — 
A  lovely  pie — Royalty  has  no  charm  for  Lord  Glandine — A  matrimonial 
steeplechase — Paris  is  safer  than  hunting — Many  accidents — Duke 
of  Buckingham  “declining  from  over  fat” — The  “  mob  ”  at  Brighton — 
The  Royal  Jordans — Tom's  bedroom  renovated — "  Looks  neat  and 
pretty  ” — Can’t  guess  what  the  pie  is  made  of — Charles  Stronge 
seasons  it — “  It  will  outlive  us  ” — Lord  Glandine’s  letter  to  Lord 
Mulgrave — Duke  of  Beaufort  at  “  the  last  gasp” — Death  of  a  fine  horse 
— He  is  also  “  opened  ” — Scanlan  writes  in  Observer  on  Burdett — 
“  Takes  him  down  ” — “  Known  to  be  an  idiot  ” — “  The  Carlton 
‘  Click  ’  ” — Lord  Melbourne  displeased — Fire  at  Hatfield  House — 
Lady  Salisbury’s  death — More  accidents — News  from  Stowe — 
Edward  Ellice  dines  with  Lord  Lowther — Lord  Lansdowne  gets  the 
sixth  blue  ribbon — Lord  Segrave  takes  umbrage — "  The  road  to 
ruin  ” — Heavy  losses  at  Crockford’s — “  With  the  help  of  our  pattens  ” 
— Lord  Egremont’s  family — A  drunken  heiress — “  Stupid  as  the  Hill 
of  Howth  ” — Mr.  Holmes  at  Tamworth — More  fowls  and  game  for 
No.  10 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

Man  dreams  what  he  is, 

And  wakes  only 

When  upon  him  breaks 

Death’s  mysterious  morning  beam. 
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Miss  Tew  to  T.  K.  Holmes. 

“  October  9th,  1835. — I  suppose  there  was  a  great 
stir  in  Calais  on  Wednesday  with  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians.  Their  visit  here  was  short.  The  Queen 
remained  at  Ramsgate.  The  King  got  to  Clermont  by 
seven,  breakfasted,  walked  about,  lunched,  and  set  off 
at  five  to  visit  the  King  at  Windsor  ;  dined,  slept  at  the 
inn  (I  believe),  and  left  it  the  next  day  for  Ramsgate. 
Reports  say  that,  not  being  quite  certain  of  remaining 
for  ever  where  he  is,  he  came  to  ask  his  sister’s1  good 
word  without  King,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  which  ’tis  sup¬ 
posed  the  Queen  of  Holland  is  trying  to  promote  by  the 
influence  of  her  brother,  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Nobody 
seems  to  think  that  Leopold’s  visit  was  merely  the 
effect  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  Princess  is  thought 
to  dislike  him  very  much.  .  .  .  Chandos  had  a  great 
agricultural  meeting,  and  made  a  glorious  speech  ;  his 
father  and  mother’s  health,  and  his  son  and  daughter’s 
health,  was  drunk  with  all  the  honours,  but  not  a  word 
about  the  noble  Marchioness.” 

“  October  23rd,  1835. — Cumberland  writes  that  on 
his  return  from  Toplitz  he  found  all  the  newspapers 
that  abuse  him,  and  thinks  the  Courrier  of  September 
17th  is  libellous  in  calling  him  a  conspirator,  desires 
Mr.  Holmes  to  talk  to  Sir  C.  Wetherell*  about  it,  though 
nothing  shall  deter  him  from  sticking  to  his  post.” 

“  October  30th,  1835. — Your  father  has  come  to  church 
with  us  the  last  three  Sundays,  but  still  not  less  ‘  extreme 
to  mark  what  is  done  amiss.’  .  .  . 

"  The  Brighton  railway  shares3  are  up  to  5  £  premium. 
Magerell  (who  had  no  notion  of  taking  anything  of  the 

1  Afterwards  Queen  Victoria.  2  See  Chapter  XVIII.  *  See  Chapter  XX. 
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kind  except  to  sell  on  rise)  had  taken  some,  which  he 
had  money  to  pay  up,  and  immediately  sold  them, 
making  £1,100  in  his  pocket,  says,  having  no  faith  in  the 
stability  of  speculation,  he  always  pockets  what  he  can 
get,  without  chance  of  losing  all  by  keeping.  That’s 
my  notion  of  making  money.  I  don’t  think  it  is,  or  has 
been,  yours.  .  .  . 

“  Report  says  that  Lord  Oxmantown1  consents  at 
last  to  marry  Miss  Gibbings — fifty  thousand  down — 
and  fifty  more  at  her  father’s  death.  She  tried  her  powers 
a  year  ago,  but  he  was  averse,  so  I  say  consents  ;  and  I 
daresay  to  oblige  his  father,  who  never  settled  a  farthing 
on  him,  so  feels  a  dependant.  His  brother  has,  I  hear, 
gone  to  Brighton,  so  something  may  be  in  the  wind  ; 
Miss  G.  set  her  cap  at  him  some  time  ago,  but  he  had 
courage  to  run  away.  The  Mulgraves  went  to  Belfast. 
Lord  Dufferin  gave  them  shelter,  but  neither  he  nor  she 
attended  him  into  the  town,  nor  could  they  get  the  noble¬ 
men  or  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  meet  them  at  Bally- 
leady,  excepting  the  Downshires,  Nugents  of  Portaferry, 
neither  of  whom  belong  to  Antrim. 

"  The  dinner  at  Belfast  was  only  attended  by  merchants 
and  shopkeepers,  with  the  Radical  Member  Tennant* 
and  Crawford,  M.P. 

“  His  Ex.  made  a  cautious  and  very  guarded  speech, 
disclaiming  politics,  but  came  merely  for  enquiry. 
Tennant  made  a  violent  one,  and  gave  the  health  of  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  with  honour,  but  His  Ex.  said  nothing 
on  the  subject.  The  Agitator  of  Derryane  Abbey 
hatching  mischief. 

“  The  Royal  family  go  to  Brighton  on  Monday  for 
the  winter.  .  .  .  The  new  Countess  of  Antrim  died  a 

1  William,  Lord  Oxmantown,  eld.  son  of  Earl  of  Rosse,  b.  1800,  m.  1836,  Mary,  d. 
of  John  Field,  of  Heaton  Hall,  Yorks,  *  Sir  Emerson  Tennant, 
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few  days  ago.  The  wife  of  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  sister  to 
Lady  Londonderry’s  mother,  who  only  left  her  fortune 
for  his  life  to  M ‘Donnell,  after  that  to  the  present  Earl 
of  Antrim — ’tis  £6,000  a  year.  .  .  .  James  goes  to  meet 
Lady  Stronge  at  Lord  de  Vesci’s.  The  Nugents1  are  at 
his  Lordship’s  house  in  Merrion  Square  [Dublin]  ;  he 
has  bought  them  a  very  nice  carriage  .  .  .  which  goes 
by  steam  to  Dublin,  to  take  them  next  month  to  Porta- 
ferry  for  the  Christmas. 

“  Your  father  has  seen  Scanlan  since  his  return  ;  but 
all  I  could  learn  is  only  that  the  South  of  Ireland  is  in 
a  very  bad  state  .  .  .  which  is  no  news.  I  suppose 
you  have  not  seen  Sheriff  Raphael’s  letter  to  O’Connell, 
charging  him  with  swindling  him  out  of  £2,000  for 
returning  him  M.P.  for  Carlow  ?  All  the  letters  pro  and 
con  are  published,  and  no  opprobrious  epithet  that  was 
ever  invented  unapplied  to  the  agitator,  whose  rent8  is 
collecting  large  and  fast,  but  no  tithes  paid,  and 
rents  expected  to  be  next  attacked.  But  the  Tory 
registration  increases  so  immensely  that  we  may  yet 
hope ;  Bonham  at  Brighton  and  Miss  Bonham  at 
Ramsgate.  Mulgrave  invited  himself  to  the  Primate’s 
on  his  way  to  Belfast,  and  Captain  Blackwood  (Miss 
Sheridan’s  husband)  got  his  uncle,  Lord  Dufferin,  to 
ask  him  to  Ballyleady. 

James  says  everyone  must  like  Lady  Mulgrave, 
her  manners  are  so  particularly  pleasing.  Pray  am  I 
to  forward  a  shabby-looking  twopenny  post  letter  to 
you  with  a  wafer  seal,  which  also  must  be  covered,  and 
costs  so  much — two  shillings  and  fourpence  to  each  of 
us  ?  Do  write  and  say  what  I  should  do.  Mr.  Westropp 
has  just  called  to  tell  us  his  eldest  son  died  suddenly  last 
Saturday  morning,  just  after  breakfast,  sitting  on  his 

1  Frances  Stronge  and  her  bridegroom,  8  Money  collected  for  political  purposes. 
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chair.  He  is  to  have  him  opened  by  Boy  ton  to  ascertain 
the  cause  ;  thinks  it  is  something  about  the  heart. 

The  dealer  told  your  father  there  is  symptoms  of 
ailment  in  the  horse’s  liver,  and  also  that  his  breath  is 
not  quite  free.  Does  not  think  he  should  have  beans, 
which  the  coachman  is  so  fond  of  giving  constantly  .  .  . 
it  is  the  kicking  horse  I  mean.  .  .  . 

“  A  letter  to-day  from  Lord  Lowther  from  Paris. 
Says  he  had  not  announced  himself  to  anyone,  nor  would 
not  till  he  had  visited  the  theatres  and  curiosity  shops, 
and  then  call  to  see  the  Canterburys  at  the  Champs 
Elysee  and  leave  his  name  at  the  Ambassador’s  just  the 
day  before  he  leaves  Paris.  Lady  Eleanor  Lowther 
sent  two  grouse  here,  and  Lady  Harrison  two  fowl, 
and  a  goose  from  Brighton.  .  .  .  Cumberland  and  Canter¬ 
bury  write  constantly  to  your  father ;  the  former’s 
orders  are  obeyed  in  the  shape  of  grapes,  love  apples, 
and  pears.” 

“  November  18th. — I  had  my  pen  in  my  hand — merely 
to  ask.  Are  you  really  dead  ? — when  a  lovely  pie  was 
brought  in,  with  a  card  dated  Monday,  St.  Omer.  We 
rummaged  in  search  of  a  line  of  your  writing,  but  none 
was  found.  Glandine  went  to  Brighton  last  week,  but, 
Royalty  having  no  charms  for  him  (his  mother1  says,) 
he  follows  Lord  Waterford2  to  Melton,  where  their 
hunting  establishments  are.  Mrs.  Sheddon  tells  me  the 
captain  has  sold  his  hunters  and  taken  to  farming,  and 
is  to  follow  them,  and  her  aunt  had  invited  Miss  Minton, 
and  she  expects  there  will  be  a  matrimonial  steeplechase  ; 
asks  me,  will  I  bet  ? 

“  Hope  you  are  enjoying  the  amusements  of  Paris ; 
much  safer  than  following  the  chase  here  ;  indeed,  the 
accidents  here  this  year  have  been  terrific.  The  last 


1  Countess  of  Norbury. 


2  Henry  de  la  Poer,  Marquis  of  Waterford,  b.  1811. 
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told  was  Mr.  Davenport,  son  to  an  M.P.  in  Staffordshire. 
His  horse  jumped  over  the  ditch  on  a  heap  of  stones, 
fell,  as  did  the  rider — but  never  spoke,  being  dead,  with¬ 
out  appearance  of  fracture  of  any  kind.  .  .  .  Your 
father  reports  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  be  declining 
from  over  fat ;  he  is  at  Stowe  ;  if  he  lives  to  see  January 
’twill  be  fortunate.  .  .  . 

“  The  set  of  mob  that  crowd  together  at  Brighton 
is  curious,  and  all  think  themselves  entitled  to  write 
their  names  in  the  book.  The  King,  intending  to  have 
something  on  Augusta’s  birthday,  called  for  the  list, 
and,  seeing  such  names,  shut  the  book,  and  said,  there 
was  few  he  could  or  would  invite — that  he’d  have  none. 
Such  nobility  and  gents  as  he  can  invite,  he  asks  in  their 
turn  to  dinner,  according  as  the  Royal  Jordans  leave 
room  for  them.  Your  father  dines  to-day  at  Allboys, 
but  will  cut  the  pye  for  us  before.  .  .  .  Your  father 
busy  getting  Conservatives  returned — one  for  Devizes, 
and  one  for  Nottinghamshire  in  the  place  of  poor  Lord 
Lincoln,1  who  died  at  twenty-four  of  typhus,  his  lady 
near  being  confined  of  her  first. 

“We  are  as  dull  as  heart  can  wish.  I  have  got  a  nice 
grate  set  in  your  room,  a  nice  rug  for  your  hearth,  also 
a  carpet  for  your  bedside,  so  your  room  looks  neat  and 
pretty.  I  also  got  a  chimney-board  made  to  fit  the 
chimney  to  keep  out  the  cold  when  you  don’t  like  a  fire 
— but  long  to  see  you.” 

“  November  3rd,  1835. — We  wondered  you  had  not 
sent  us  some  directions  about  eating  the  pate.  The 
meat  tasted  nice  (we  can’t  guess  what  it  is),  but  there 
is  no  seasoning  in  it  of  any  kind  ;  so  Charles  mixed 
up  mustard,  vinegar,  catsup,  Swiss  sauce  together, 

1  Henry  Pelham,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of  Duke  of  Newcastle,  b.  1811,  m.  1833, 
Lady  Susan  Douglas,  d.  of  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
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and  it  eat  very  good,  but  will  outlive  us  all,  ’tis  so 
large.  .  .  . 

“  I  admire  Glandine’s1  answer  [when  he  had  to  receive 
an  order]  requiring  him,  as  Sheriff,  to  call  a  meeting  at 
Tullamore,  to  address  a  complimentary  token  to  His 
Ex.  Mulgrave  : 

Sir, — With  all  respect,  I  beg  to  decline  joining 
the  requisitioned  in  an  address  to  Lord  Mulgrave.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be, 

“  ‘Your  obt.  servant, 

"  ‘Glandine. 

“  ‘  To  Richard  Daly,  Esq.,  25  Upper  Domenick 
St.,  Dublin.’ 

“  Lord  Robert  Manners’s  death  is  a  blow,  and  very 
sudden  ;  we  are  seeking  a  Conservative  in  his  place.  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort  is  at  last  gasp  ;  we  must  have  a 
Conservative  for  Gloucestershire.  There  will  be  another 
blue  ribbon  to  give. 

“  Our  handsomest  horse  died  on  Sunday  night.  Your 
father  was  on  his  way  to  dine  at  Lord  Rosslyn’s  in 
Grosvenor  Place,  but  was  obliged  to  walk  from  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  and  the  horse  just  able  to  get  home,  when 
he  dropped  dead  in  his  stall.  He  was  opened  on  Monday, 
and  his  liver  found  diseased.  Your  mother  had 
previously  determined  on  discharging  the  coachman, 
impressed  with  a  notion  that  he  was  cruel  to  horses, 
particularly  to  that  one,  also  that  he  was  a  bad  driver 
and  unskilful ;  so  here  we  are  with  one  horse  and  no 
coachman.  Plenty  are  applying.  Your  father  dined 
yesterday  at  Rothschild’s.  His  son  is  gone  to  Frankfort 
to  marry  his  cousin.  .  .  . 

“  Burdett"  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  Brookes  on  the 

1  Hector,  Viscount  Glandine,  b.  1810,  second  son  of  Hector  Toler,  2nd  Earl  of  Norbury. 
a  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart. 
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monstrosity  of  permitting  such  a  fellow  [as  Scanlan]  to 
remain  a  member,  and  the  disgrace  affixed  to  any  member 
associated  with  him  after  his  conduct  in  all  respects,  and 
his  speeches  in  and  out  of  the  House  being  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  blackguardism.  Scanlan  takes  him  (Burdett) 
down  in  the  Observer,  and  agrees  with  the  Chronicle  in 
saying  he  has  been  long  deranged,  and  now  known  to  be 
an  idiot,  having  outlived  his  faculties,  or  something  of 
that  sort.” 

“  December  3rd,  1835. — If  you  see  Radical  papers,  no 
doubt  you  will  send  us  the  Chronicle,  that  of  ‘  all  the 
Carlton  “  Click  ”  [clique  (?)] ;  there  is  not  one  has  a  head 
with  brains  but  a  Mr.  William  Holmes,  who,  with  the 
ex-storekeeper  [Bonham ;  Greville  calls  him  an  ex¬ 
merchant  and  stock-jobber],  are  making  Conservative 
members  daily  three  or  four.’  King  Dan  [O’Connell]  is 
likely  to  be  a  thorn  to  them  not  easily  eradicated.  We 
hear  Lord  Melbourne  was  extremely  displeased  at  his 
being  invited  to  dine  at  the  Castle,  but  Lord  Morpeth1 
tendered  resignation  if  he  was  not  included  in  the 
dinner  invitations. 

“  His  answer  to  Burdett’s2  letter  to  Brookes  is  promised 
in  a  fortnight,  or,  rather,  his  appeal  to  the  electors  of 
Westminster,  proving  the  insanity  of  him  who  was  once 
their  representative,  but  thinking  it  probable  that,  ere 
that  time,  he  may  be  placed  under  restraint.  The  fire 
at  Hatfield  has  engrossed  all  thoughts,  and  the  sad  end  of 
the  poor  Dowager  Marchioness.3 

“No  trace  of  her  has  been  found.  She  was  writing 
in  her  dressing-room,  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  with 
two  long  candles  and  one  flat  bedchamber  candlestick. 

1  George  William  Frederick,  Viscount  Morpeth,  b.  1802,  M.P.  for  Yorkshire. 

3  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart. 

3  Amelia,  d.  of  Wills,  1st  Marquis  of  Downshire,  m.  1773,  James,  7th  Earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury. 
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When  her  maid  went  at  the  usual  time  (six)  to  dress  her 
for  dinner,  smoke  and  flame  prevented  all  entrance,  and 
the  floor  had  given  way  before  any  endeavour  could  be 
made,  and  the  Marquis  nearly  lost  in  the  attempt  to  save 
his  mother.  In  short,  accidents  and  ill-luck  stalks 
abroad  in  all  quarters. 

"  Lord  Eglinton1  was  thrown  from  his  horse  hunting 
in  Leicestershire,  much  injured,  and  his  collar-bone  (’tis 
said)  broken,  so  there’s  an  end  of  his  hunting  this  season. 
Rothschild’s  eldest  son  has  had  a  severe  fall,  following 
the  King’s  stag  ;  much  bruised  and  his  face  wounded. 

“  The  Herald  announces  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
is  so  much  recovered  from  a  fit  of  gout  and  severe  cold 
as  to  be  able  to  take  his  usual  airing  in  the  park  at  Stowe. 
No  doubt  he  must  have  caught  cold  going  to  that  large, 
damp,  empty  residence  at  this  season  of  rain  and  storm. 
I  trust  he  may  still  continue  in  this  world  of  woe.  Your 
father  reckons  upon  his  meeting  the  Parliament  but  no 
more — and  that  will  not  be  sooner  than  February,  unless 
the  war,  said  to  be  likely  between  France  and  America, 
may  hook  us  in  somehow  or  other. 

“  Lord  Lowther  still  at  Paris,  and  weary  of  feasting  ; 
he  and  Edward  Ellice*  were  to  dine  together,  and  go  to 
some  of  the  evening  entertainments  ;  the  latter  knows 
of  nothing  likely  to  make  our  Ministers  resign. 

“  Lord  Lansdowne  gets  the  sixth  blue  ribbon  they 
have  had  to  give  away.  Lord  Ducie3  is  the  new  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Gloucestershire,  at  which  Lord  Segrave 
takes  umbrage. 

“  The  writ  for  a  member  instead  of  the  present  Duke 

1  Archibald  William  Montgomerie,  Earl  of  Eglinton,  b.  1812,  succeeded  his  grand¬ 
father  as  15th  Earl,  1819. 

3  The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ellice,  known  as  “The  Bear.”  Greville  calls  him  “a 
kind-hearted,  sagacious  man  ”  ;  m.  firstly,  Lady  Anne  Keppell,  widow  of  1st  Earl  of 
Leicester,  1843  ;  she  died  the  following  year.  He  d.  1863  and  left  a  widow. 

*  Thomas  Reynolds  Morton,  Baron  Ducie,  b.  1775,  m.  1797,  Frances,  only  d.  of  1st 
Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
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of  Beaufort1 * *  issued  on  Saturday.  I  forget  who  the 
candidates  are,  but  we  are  sanguine  for  our  side.  Lord 
Charleville  *  is  said  to  be  poorer  than  when  he  was 
Tullamore,  as  all  his  post-obits  came  thundering  down 
upon  him  at  once.  He  has  removed  to  a  house  in 
Grosvenor  Street.  Lord  Chesterfield8  is  said  to  be  on 
the  road  to  ruin  at  Crockford’s  by  play.  Has  sold  an 
estate  for  nearly  £100,000  to  pay.  .  .  . 

“  We  have  got  a  new  coachman,  two  carriages,  and 
one  horse,  but  can  walk  very  well  with  the  help  of  our 
pattens.  George  Holmes  expected  to  be  despatched  on 
Wednesday  night,  to  go,  of  course,  by  Dover  and  Calais 
through  the  South  of  France  to  the  Confines  of  Spain, 
there  to  wait  so  many  days,  and  return  immediately 
with  the  Spanish  despatches.  I  wish  you  could  have 
gone  with  him.  ...  I  suppose  you  know  Cochrane 
had  warning,  a  fortnight  ago,  that  his  attendance  at  the 
permit  office  would  be  dispensed  with,  so  he  retires  upon 
his  pension  ;  but  is  desired  by  his  friends  at  the  Treasury 
to  keep  quiet  till  the  Tories  come  in,  which  they  must 
do  shortly,  and  then  he  will  certainly  be  provided  for, 
if  not  made  First  Lord,  which  I  fancy  he  looks  to.  Mr. 
Dykes,  M.P.  for  Cockermouth,  has  resigned  his  seat, 
so  an  election  must  be  in  time.  It  is  a  Radical  place, 
and,  of  course,  a  Radical  like  himself  will  start.  But 
if  a  son  of  Lord  Egremont4  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
stand,  he  will  carry  it  as  a  Tory,  though  his  agent  at 
present,  being  a  Radical,  supported  them,  the  old  Lord 
not  being  active  enough  to  stir  properly ;  the  eldest 

1  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  b.  1792,  m.  firstly,  1814,  Georgina,  d.  of  Hon. 
Henry  Fitzroy  ;  secondly,  Frances,  d.  of  Charles  Culling  Smith,  Esq. 

“Charles  William  Bury,  Earl  of  Charleville,  b.  1801,  m.,  1821,  Beaujolais,  d.  of 
Colonel  Campbell. 

8  Augustus  Frederick  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  b.  1805,  m.  1830,  Anne,  d.  of 
1st  Lord  Forester. 

4  George  O’Brien  Wyndham,  Earl  of  Egremont,  b.  1751.  See  Chapter  XIII. 
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son  won't ,  the  second  won’t,  but  the  youngest,  Charles 
Wyndham,  may. 

“  Lord  Lonsdale’s  property  there  may  assist.  I  think 
you  should  burn  my  letters,  for  I  fear  I  may  name  names. 
Fergus  O’Connor  or  O’Connell  is  married  to  Mrs.  Nesbitt. 
She  has  £16,000  by  her  late  husband,  and  drinks  no 
more  than  six  bottles  of  brandy  in  the  day,  as  I  am  told. 
If  you  have  not  much  time  on  your  hands,  you’ll  never 
get  to  the  end  of  this,  and  after  all  learn  nothing  but 
that  we  are  all  as  usual,  as  dull  as  we  well  can  be,  and 
stupid  as  the  Hill  of  Howth.” 

Mr.  William  Holmes  to  his  son. 

“  December  $th,  1835. 

“  I  long  very  much  to  see  you  once  more  amongst 
us,  and  away  from  those  horried  French,  who  I  believe 
love  us  as  the  Devil  does  Holy  Water.” 

Miss  Tew  to  Thos.  K.  Holmes. 

“  December  26 th,  1835. 

"  Your  father  went  from  Cottesmere  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s,  on  his  way  to  Walcot  last  Wednesday,  but  they 
were  so  warm  in  their  reception,  and  so  anxious  for  his 
remaining,  that  he  consents  to  stay  ...  till  28th. 
Attended  Drayton  Church  yesterday.  ...  Sir  Robert 
and  his  lady  went  to  Tam  worth  to  attend  there  with  the 
old  Corporation,  and  the  seven  children  were  to  dine 
with  them  on  their  return  ;  no  company  in  the  house 
but  your  father.  Lord  Chandos  has  written  to  invite 
him  to  Wotton  on  New  Year’s  Day  for  a  week’s  shooting, 
but  he  thinks  of  staying  some  time  at  Walcot  with  old 
Powis,  who  has  sent  us  yesterday  a  goose,  a  pair  of  ducks 
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(such  as  never  were  seen  for  excellence),  a  pair  of  fowl 
the  same,  a  turkey  ditto,  and  a  brace  of  pheasants.  I 
saw  by  the  Herald  yesterday  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Buckingham  were  gone  to  Stowe  for  the  Christmas — 
but  that  his  Grace  was  still  much  indisposed.  I  think 
it  a  bad  situation  for  an  invalid.” 

The  winter  weather  was  very  severe,  and  the  letter 
continues  : 

“  I  am  terrified  at  it  on  your  account,  as  you  are  deep 
in  the  frozen  quarters,  and  the  dangers  on  the  ice  are 
frightful.  Seven  people  drowned  yesterday  in  the  Ser¬ 
pentine,  and  many  in  other  places.  Charles  [Stronge] 
has  written  to  me  to  have  his  trunks  searched  for  a  pair 
of  skates,  and,  if  not  there,  to  search  your  drawers,  but 
we  are  so  afraid  of  breaking  his  long  legs  I  don’t  mean 
to  send  them.  Royalty  live  very  quietly  at  the  Pavilion 
.  .  .  the  weather  confines  the  Queen  mostly  to  her  room. 
Lady  Harriet  Wynne  is  reported  dead  to-day.  Sir 
Colquohoun  Grant  (I  don’t  know  how  to  spell  his  name) 
died  suddenly  last  Sunday  ;  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinsley 
Sheridan  have  all ;  they  had  been  living  with  him  some 
time,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  quite  a  favourite.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

1836-8 

A  forty-seventh  anniversary — James  Stronge  marries  Miss  Nugent — 
The  inside  of  the  “  Age  ” — Sir  St.  Vincent  Cotton  ruined  by  gambling 
— He  pockets  the  fare  “  very  quietly  ” — Mrs.  Calvert  a  great-grand¬ 
mother — Octavius  Wigram  and  his  “  satisfactory  children  ” — Blindness 
at  No.  10 — Lord  Glentworth  marries  Miss  Villebois — “  A  strong 
phrase  ” — Heavy  snow — A  Paget  marries  a  housemaid — Duke  of 
Cumberland’s  “happy  days” — Witty  Lord  Lyndhurst — “Dry  and 
pointed  Wetherell  ” — Miss  Craven’s  love-letter — The  ladies’  “  violent 
passions  ” — Danger  of  a  thaw— A  ball  at  Gloucester — A  dirty  house — 
Birth  of  Edmond  Warre — Lady  De  Lisle’s  death — The  King's  grief — 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  mistake — Turned  out  unceremoniously — 
His  repentance  and  amends — Death  of  William  IV — Universal  grief — 
Queen  Victoria  takes  her  oaths — Mrs.  Calvert  writes  her  name  at 
Kensington  Palace — Hon.  Mary  Spring-Rice,  maid  of  honour — 
Opening  of  London  and  Birmingham  Railway — A  serious  accident — 
“  Oh  !  the  horror  of  those  moments  ” — “  Too  black  and  yellow  for  the 
Drawing-room  ” — Mr.  Calvert’s  prophecy— Rose  fulfils  it — Smallpox 
attacks  the  beauty — A  happy  author — Another  Drawing-room — 
“  My  old  carcase  ” — Queen  Victoria  “  pretty,  but  so  young  ” — 
Felix  dines  at  Apsley  House — Goes  on  to  the  Queen’s  ball — A  wonder¬ 
ful  privilege — Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria — Fanny  Calvert’s  letter 
— “  Saw  the  Queen’s  face  all  the  time  ” — The  Queen’s  “  graceful 
humility  ” — A  gracious  act — “  The  House  of  Commons  roared  with 
laughing  ” — “  We  were  all  nodding.” 

What  !  have  I  ’scaped  love-letters  in  the  holiday  time 
of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them  ? 

— Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

January  9th,  1836,  Mrs.  Calvert  writes : 

M  Our  wedding  day — forty-seven  years.  God  preserve 
my  dearest  husband,  and  grant  him  health  and 
happiness.” 

“  31st. — James  Stronge  is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss 

Nugent,  sister  to  Frances's  husband.” 
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“  i  Broad  Street,  Brighton. 

“  March  5th. — I  took  the  inside  of  the  *  Age  ’  to  come 
here,  and  travelled  very  comfortably.  It  belongs  to 
Sir  St.  Vincent  Cotton1  who  has  ruined  himself  by 
gambling.  He  did  not,  however,  happen  to  drive  it 
himself  that  day.” 

“  March  12th. — Henry  [Warre],  Mary,  and  their  two 
children  arrived.” 

“  April  13th. — Dined  at  Col.  Gooches.  Lady  Car- 
hampton  was  there.  Lady  Athlone’,  Mr.  Wagner,  etc.” 

Leaving  Brighton  next  day,  they  were  driven  by  Sir 
St.  Vincent  Cotton. 

“  He  seemed  a  little  awkward  at  first,  but  we  shook 
hands  with  him,  not  appearing  to  notice  his  degradation. 
I  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  at  having  to  pay  him  as 
coachman,  but  he  pocketed  it  very  quietly,  and  thanked 
me  as  if  he  had  never  been  anything  else.” 


“  Hunsdon. 

“  May  2nd. — Ranfurly  and  Edmond  Knox  came  here. 
Lord  R.  looks  uncommonly  well,  indeed  he  is  a  wonderful 
man  of  his  age.” 

“  June  30th. — Frances  Nugent  has  got  a  son,*  so  I  am 
a  great-grandmother.” 

“  July  9th. — Octavius  Wigram  came  from  Waltham¬ 
stow,  and  brought  his  second  boy,  Frank.  He  and  his 
brother  are  very  satisfactory  looking  children,  and  so 
well  behaved.  .  .  .” 

“  July  19th. — Visited  Lady  Stronge,  and  saw  her  and 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  Miss  Tew.  Poor  Lady  Stronge  is 
nearly  blind,  and  so  indeed  is  Miss  Tew.” 

*  July  20th. — We  dined  at  half-past  four,  it  was,  thank 


1  Sir  St.  Vincent  Cotton,  Bart.,  b.  1801  ;  ioth  Hussars,  of  Landwade 
Renaud  Deiderick  Jacob,  8th  Earl  of  Athlone,  m.  1818,  Henrietta,  d.  of 
of  Amsterdam.  ’ 

8  Robert,  R.N.,  drowned  in  the  Pacific. 


Cambs. 
John  Hope, 
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God,  a  fine  night,  and  very  little  wind  [Fanny  Calvert 
Elisabeth,  her  sister-in-law,  and  Anne  Knox  had 
embarked  at  Blackwall  in  the  Monarch ,  for  Edinburgh]. 
Charles  Stronge  came  in  the  evening  to  see  us,  he  is 
grown  a  fine  handsome  young  man. 

“  I  went  to  Mansfield  Street  [Lord  Limerick’s],  and 
there  heard  that  Glentworth  is  going  to  be  married  to  a 
Miss  Villebois.” 

“  September  16th. — Heard  from  my  Fanny.  Horrible 
weather,  stuck  upon  a  sandbank,  and  obliged  to  remain 
several  days  at  a  Captain  Campbell’s  house  at  Ardpatrick. 
The  papers  announce  Glentworth’s  marriage  with  Miss 
Villebois,  and  that  she  has  £20,000.” 

“  November  25th. — Charles  X  is  dead.” 

"  11  Charles  Street. 

“  November  29th. — Harry  and  I  are  here  at  Lady 
Alexander’s  for  a  couple  of  nights.  ...  I  have  been 
house-hunting,  and  my  heart  is  quite  broke  (to  use  a 
strong  phrase)  ;  I  am  tired,  worried,  and  completely 
draggled. 

“  I  have  taken  a  furnished  house  for  a  year  for  £400. 
It  is  a  large  house  belonging  to  Lord  Ormonde, 
14  Weymouth  Street. 

“  I  am  so  glad  my  trouble  and  worry  are  over.” 

“  December  20th. — Isabella  and  Pauline  left  us  on 
their  way  to  Paris.  Terrible  weather,  the  snow  is  eight 
or  nine  feet  deep  at  our  gate.  The  road  to  Dover  is  I 
believe  nearly  impassable.” 

January  30th,  1836,  Miss  Tew  writes  to  T.  K. 
Holmes  : 

“  The  Duke  [of  Cumberland]  and  Mr.  Jelf  dined  with 
us  again  yesterday,  and  his  R.  H.  asked  me  so  many 
questions  about  my  Darling.  .  .  . 
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“  Sir  Charles  or  Sir  Edward  Paget’s  eldest  son,  I  forget 
which,  has  married  his  father’s  housemaid.  .  .  . 

“  Sir  Robert  has  summoned  a  large  meeting  of  friends 
to  attend  at  his  house  on  Thursday  morning  next,  to 
settle  with  him  as  to  their  motions.  Lord  Brougham1 
is  too  ill  to  come  to  his  place  in  the  Lords,  and  Lord 
John  will  not  be  able  to  appear  in  his.  D uncannon2  is 
but  scarcely  able.  The  Duke3  declares  he  has  not  passed 
two  such  happy  days  as  Thursday  and  Friday  for  an 
age,  and  remained  till  one  o’clock  at  night.  Lord 
Lyndhurst4  was  very  witty  and  agreeable,  and  Wetherell  * 
dry  and  pointed.  Poor  Sir  John6  much  done  up  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Corporation  proceedings  at  Leeds,  and  Lord 
Lowther  in  a  pucker  by  the  storm  last  Sunday  night 
damaging  the  pier  at  Whitehaven  ;  which  would  be  no 
matter,  only  for  the  vessels  wrecked  (I  believe  six),  and 
the  great  loss  of  fines  in  consequence.  He  waits  for  the 
speech,  and  then  must  run  down,  if  even  for  one  day. 
Chandos  will  be  at  his  post.” 

“  October  1836. — The  Craven’s  left  this  in  sorrow 
yesterday.  Miss  Craven  says  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
the  father,  and  thinks  she  will  cut  the  son  ;  but  both 
mother  and  daughter  say  they  will  return  as  soon  as  Mr. 
T.  Holmes  comes  back. 

“  Mrs.  Craven  says  you  are  to  bring  some  song  (I 
believe  ‘  The  Gipsy  ’).” 

Miss  Craven  writes  the  following  characteristic  letter 
of  a  Georgian  young  lady  of  fashion  for  enclosure  : 

“  I  am  extremely  indignant  at  your  very  ungallant 

1  Henry  Brougham,  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux,  b.  1778,  m.  1819,  Mary  Anne,  d. 
of  Thomas  Eden,  and  widow  of  John  Spalding. 

2  John  William  Ponsonby,  Baron  Duncannon,  eldest  son  of  Earl  of  Bessborough, 
b.  1781,  m.  1805,  Maria,  d.  of  John,  10th  Earl  of  Westmorland. 

8  of  Cumberland. 

4  John  Singleton  Copley,  Baron  Lyndhurst,  b.  1772,  m.  1819,  Sarah,  d.  of  Charles 
Brunsden,  widow  of  Lt.-Col.  Thomas,  of  the  Footguards,  who  fell  at  Waterloo. 

6  Greville  speaks  of  Wetherell  as  “  long,  rambling,  and  amusing.” 

8  Beckett. 
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conduct  in  so  long  delaying  the  talked-of  re-appearance, 
and  have  therefore  transferred  my  heart  to  your  father. 

“  Your  much  injured 

“  Lina  Craven.” 

Mr.  William  Holmes  follows  : 

”  Pray  do  not  believe  one  word  Miss  Craven  says 
she  is  in  love  with  me,  and  I  am  in  the  same  predicament 
with  her  mother.  .  .  . 

”  The  weather  has  become  cold,  and  I  hope  their 
violent  passions  for  me  will  be  frozen  up,  but  the  moment 
the  thaw  comes,  I  must  run  away.” 

October  13th,  1836,  Miss  Tew  writes  : 

”  Thomas  Fortescue  has  plenty  of  horses,  ready  to 
be  mounted  by  friends,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
to  be  had  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  and,  added  to  that, 
he  and  Mr.  Northey,  Anne,  and  Geraldine,  were  wheedled 
into  a  ball  given  last  Tuesday  by  the  County  gentlemen 
to  the  Yeomanry  at  The  Bell  at  Glos'ter  ;  which,  though 
not  affording  the  best  ballroom,  is  the  one  [frequented 
by  the  Conservatives  of  the  county  ;  the  other  inn  being 
used  by  the  Destructives. 

“You  may  believe  Thomas  was  not  eager  for  the  trip, 
neither  was  Anne,  nor  even  Geraldine,  however,  Mr. 
Dutton  came  here  a  few  days  before,  asking  their  attend¬ 
ance,  and  offering  as  many  tickets  as  they  wished  for. 
They  named  five,  intending  to  keep  one  for  you  .  .  .  and 
set  off  with  jobbs  [horses],  at  half-past  nine  in  the  dark. 

“  Of  course  the  ladies  found  it  as  they  had  expected, 
knowing  none  of  the  County  Ladies,  the  gentlemen  did 
better.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dutton1  danced  with  Geraldine,  also 
two  other  gentlemen — they  had  a  standing  supper — 
and  got  home  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning. 

1  Mr.  James  Henry  Legge  Dutton,  b.  1804,  m.  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Thomas,  16th  Earl  of 
Suffolk. 

Qn 
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“  It  was  supposed  few  or  none  of  the  Destructives 
would  attend.  However,  Lord  Segrave1  was  there,  as 
well  as  Lord  Ellenborough,  *  and  misses  no  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  advancing  to  our  host,  but  without  effect  as 
yet — there  seems  to  be  lurking  suspicions  as  to  the  ways 
of  the  other  peer,  who  rather  loses  in  popularity. 

“  The  Miss  Eagers  went  to  the  ball  with  their  brother 
and  were  much  admired.” 


As  we  have  seen,  one  Miss  Eager  became  later  Mrs. 
Thomas  Fortescue. 

A  new  and  momentous  year  for  England  dawns,  and 
on  January  ioth,  1837,  Mrs.  Calvert  writes  of  her  new 
London  residence  : 


“  The  house  in  Weymouth  Street  is  in  a  sad  dirty 
state,  and  horribly  furnished,  so  there  will  be  a  good 
deal  to  do  there  ;  Sir  R.  and  Lady  Alexander*  have 
kindly  taken  me  [in],  and  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
arranging  things.  I  have  bought  two  easy  chairs  for 
the  drawing-room.  Nothing  but  influenza  everywhere. 
Dreadful  weather,  and  the  house  still  raw  and  unaired. 
Fanny  and  I  here  (Weymouth  Street). 

“  What  with  fidgeting  about  and  stirring  the  fire,  I 
have  hardly  sat  down  all  day  except  at  dinner. 

“  Mr.  C’s  little  mare  which  he  always  rides  was  taken 
ill  at  Walthamstow  and  died  ;  but  everything  is  for  the 
best.  The  pony  was  getting  old,  and  might  have  come 
down  with  my  husband  ere  long,  so  we  may  consider 
it  was  a  blessing  sent  by  Providence  that  it  died.” 


Edmond,  the  third  child  of  Mary  Warre,  was  born 

>  WilU^  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  Baron  Segrave,  of  Berkeley  Castle,  Glos.,  b  1786 
r  fdWfrd  Law>  Bjfon  Ellenborough,  m  firstly,  1813,  Octavia,  d.  of  1st  Marquis' of 
Bondonderry ;  secondly  1824,  Jane,  d.  of  Admiral  Digby  ;  marriage  dissolved,  1830 
Sir  Robert  Alexander,  b.  1769,  m.  1796,  Elizabeth,  d.  and  heiress  of  John  Wallis 
barnster-at-law.  J 
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in  Beaumont  Street,  February  12th,  1837.  He  afterwards 
became,  as  we  have  seen,  first  the  well-known  head¬ 
master,  and  later  Provost  of  Eton. 

Considerable  anxiety  was  felt  about  his  mother’s 
health  after  her  confinement,  but  before  long  she  com¬ 
pletely  regained  her  usual  good  health. 

The  Diary  continues : 

“  The  King  has  lost  his  natural  daughter,  Lady  de 
Lisle.1  I  hear  he  cries  without  ceasing,  she  was  his 
favourite  child.” 

About  this  time  Isabella,  Lady  Stronge,  became  very 
unwell,  and  was  laid  up  in  her  bed  at  10  Grafton  Street. 

Her  mother  writes  : 

“It  so  happened  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
visited  Mr.  Holmes  very  often,  walked  into  her  room  by 
mistake,  and  being  very  blind,  did  not  see  her.  I 
turned  him  out  very  unceremoniously,  and  afterwards 
went  down  to  apologise.  He  did  nothing  but  apologise 
to  me,  and  seemed  quite  unhappy  at  what  he  had 
done.  He  sent  messages  to  Isabella,  and  every  day  has 
sent  her  asparagus,  grapes,  and  flowers  ;  I  never  saw  so 
civil  a  man,  or  so  good-natured  a  one.” 

“  June  12th,  1837. — The  King  very  ill.” 

“  June  20th. — The  King  is  so  bad,  he  is  not  expected 
to  survive  the  night.” 

“  June  2 1st. — The  poor  King  died  at  half-past  two 
this  morning.  There  is  universal  grief  for  him.  Queen 
Victoria  took  the  oaths  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
acquitted  herself  beautifully.  Nothing  else  is  talked  of.” 

“  June  24th. — Went  to  Kensington  to  write  down  our 
names  for  the  young  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and 
Duke  of  Sussex.” 


1  Philip  Charles  Sidney,  Baron  De  Lisle  and  Dudley,  b.  1800,  m.  Lady  Sophia 
Fitzclarence,  d.  of  King  William  IV. 
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“  June  27th. — Mary  Rice  is  appointed  maid  of  honour 
to  the  Queen  ;  the  Queen’s  own  particular  wish,  which  is 
very  flattering.” 

The  Hon.  Mary  Alicia  Spring-Rice  was  Mrs.  Calvert’s 
cousin  ;  she  married,  in  1841,  Mr.  James  Marshall. 

When  the  Prince  Consort  arrived  in  England,  her 
fluent  German  conversation  was  a  great  boon  and 
relaxation  to  him. 

“  July  nth. — Mary  Rice  goes  into  waiting  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  at  Buckingham  House  for  a 
month.” 

On  July  13th  a  great  event  took  place  in  the  opening 
of  the  new  London  and  Birmingham  railway,  of  which 
company  Edmond  Calvert  and  Henry  Warre  were  both 
directors. 

“  There  has  been  a  sad  accident  to-day.  We  all  went, 
a  very  large  party,  to  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham 
railroad.  We  went  in  it  [the  train]  beyond  Watford  to 
Boxmoor,  where  a  handsome  collation  was  prepared  by 
the  directors.  We  set  out  on  our  return,  and  just  at  the 
last,  owing  to  some  mismanagement,  we  ran  right  against 
a  brick  wall.  The  shock  was  so  violent  that  we  were  all 
thrown  against  each  other.  Mr.  C.,  who  was  opposite 
to  me,  was  stunned  and  senseless  for  some  minutes.  Oh  ! 
the  horror  of  those  minutes.  He  at  last  came  to  himself, 
and  we  got  into  our  carriage  which  was  waiting,  and 
returned  home.  Mr.  Tupper  came  directly,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  cupped.  I  was  to  be  bled,  as  my  face  got  a 
sad  blow,  and  I  was  quite  an  object  to  look  at,  with  black 
eyes  and  cheeks,  and  a  swelled  nose. 

“  Mr.  C.  appeared  much  better  than  we  could  have 
hoped,  and  had  a  very  good  night. 

“We  have  been  out  taking  the  air  in  the  Regent’s 
Park.” 
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“  July  17th. — The  Queen  prorogued  Parliament  in 
person  to-day  ;  it  is  to  be  dissolved  to-morrow.  My  face 
is  too  black  and  yellow  for  me  to  go  to  the  Drawing-room 
on  Thursday,  as  I  had  intended.” 

"  July  26th. — Mr.  C.,  thank  God,  quite  well.  I  had 
a  letter  from  him  from  Hunsdon,  and  he  desires  me  to 
note  down  in  my  Journal  his  prophecy  that  thirteen  years 
hence  Rose  will  be  the  prettiest  girl  in  Hertfordshire.” 

Her  grandfather’s  prophecy  proved  correct,  for  Rose 
Calvert  was  a  very  celebrated  beauty,  and  kept  her  good 
looks  all  her  life.  She  married  Mr.  Richard  Ker,  of 
Quintin  Castle,  Co.  Down  ;  one  of  her  daughters  is  Olga, 
Lady  King-Hall,  wife  of  the  Admiral. 

It  was  well  for  the  young  beauty  that  the  discovery  of 
vaccination  had  been  made  in  time  to  save  her  lovely 
face  from  the  ravages  of  that  fell  disease,  which  earlier 
had  so  frequently  ruined  for  life  many  a  girl  in  her  first 
bloom  of  youth.  Her  grandmother  notes  on  July  31st  : 

"  Rose  has  had  the  smallpox,  but  very  slightly.  It 
has  been  very  bad  in  the  village,  and  there  have  been 
some  deaths.” 

“  October  5th. — Played  at  cribbage  with  Mr.  C.  I  have 
not  touched  a  card  for  years,  but  have  begun  again  in 
order  to  amuse  him.” 

Age,  and  the  busy  life  Mr.  Calvert  had  led,  was 
beginning  to  send  in  its  bill  for  payment,  and  his  wife 
felt  anxious,  but  almost  afraid  to  acknowledge  her  fears 
even  to  herself. 

There  were  more  troubles  in  house-hunting,  as  Lord 
Ormonde  wished  to  return  himself  to  his  house  in 
Weymouth  Street.  The  family  therefore  moved  to  39 
Harley  Street,  but  went  home  to  Hunsdon  for  Christmas, 
where  they  dined  a  large  party  of  twenty,  all  relations 
except  one,  a  Mr.  Pasteur  ;  so  closing  the  year  1837. 
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January  9th,  1838,  found  them  back  in  London, 
delighted  to  find  young  Lord  and  Lady  Northland  near 
neighbours  in  Portland  Place. 

“  Nothing  is  talked  of  but  a  Mr.  Murphy,  who  has 
published  an  almanac  of  the  weather,  and  has  been  so 
marvellously  right  on  most  occasions  that  there  has  been 
a  great  run  on  his  book,  and,  at  the  place  where  it  was 
sold,  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
go  round  for  the  police.” 

Happy  author  ;  even  Mr.  Hutchinson  can  hardly  have 
had  so  blissful  an  experience  as  this,  with  his  If  Winter 
Comes  ! 

“  February  2nd. — I  dined  in  Downing  Street  at  Spring- 
Rices1  ;  Lord  and  Lady  Glentworth  were  there  ;  she 
is  not  pretty,  but  quiet  in  looks  and  manner.  I  know 
nobody  now,  but  I  was  introduced  to  Lady  Sligo,*  who 
seems  a  nice  person.” 

Alas  !  how  soon  one  finds  oneself  forgotten. 

On  her  seventieth  birthday,  February  4th,  the  tender 
flame  of  affection  for  her  husband  lighted  so  long  ago 
still  burnt  brightly. 

“  I  rejoice  that  I  have  entered  into  the  same  number 
as  Mr.  C.,  it  makes  me  seem  nearer  his  age.” 

March  5th  Harriet  and  her  mother  went  to  the  Drawing¬ 
room.  “  She  looked  very  nice,  all  in  white.  My  old 
carcase  was  in  a  violet  satin  gown  and  train,  white  satin 
petticoat  with  tulle  over,  a  toque  of  white  satin,  feathers 
and  diamonds,  and  covered  well  up  to  the  throat  with 
point  lace.  My  great  object  was  to  show  as  little  of 
myself  as  possible.  They  tell  me  I  looked  very  well 

1  xst  Baron  Monteagle. 

‘Lady  (Hester  de  Burgh,  daughter  of  13th  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  m.  i5i6.  Howe 
Peter  Browne,  Marquis  of  Sligo. 
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considering  three  score  years  and  ten.  I  found  [what 
seems  to  have  surprised  her]  that  everyone  knew  me, 
and  Princess  Augusta  paid  me  some  fine  compliments 
on  my  looks.  It  was  a  full  Drawing-room,  but  not 
crowded.  The  little  Queen,  for  very  little  she  is,  looks 
animated  and  merry,  and  gave  her  hand  to  kiss  very 
gracefully,  and  with  a  sweet  smile.  But  really,  one 
has  hardly  time  to  look,  so  hurried  is  the  ceremony,  and 
so  many  people  stand  and  stare  at  you.  I  thought 
princes  and  princesses  and  everyone  else  grown  very 
old  !  We  got  home  before  five. 

“  Mr.  C.  (and  I),  in  our  drives  yesterday,  met  the 
Queen  in  the  Park  three  times,  so  that  we  saw  her  quite 
well.  She  really  looked  pretty,  but  so  young  that  it 
really  seems  ridiculous  she  should  reign  over  these 
realms.” 

”  June  19th. — Felix  dined  yesterday  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo. 

“  The  Queen  invited  them  all  to  her  ball,  so  he  went 
there.  The  Town  has  gone  mad  at  the  approaching 
Coronation. 

“  Mary  Spring- Rice  came  this  evening  with  three 
tickets  from  the  Queen  for  her  private  box  at  the  Abbey 
to  view  the  Coronation.  I  won’t  go,  as  I  should  not 
like  to  deprive  Elisabeth,  Fan,  or  Harriet  of  the  sight ; 
besides,  I  should  not  like  to  leave  Mr.  C.  for  the  whole 
day  to  amuse  myself.” 

Then  follows  a  peculiarly  interesting  reason  for  this 
gracious  gift  from  her  young  Sovereign. 

“  Mary  Rice  had  borrowed  a  miniature  of  me,  which 
Harriet  had  done  from  an  oil  painting  when  I  was  sixteen. 
She  showed  it  to  the  Queen,  who  admired  it,  and  Mary 
seized  the  opportunity  to  ask  for  tickets  for  the  original.” 

“  July  25th. — Drove  out  with  Harriet.  Called  on 
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Mary  Spring-Rice  at  the  Palace.  She  showed  us  the 
reception  rooms,  dining-room,  etc.  ;  they  are  very 
beautiful.  We  drove  afterwards  through  the  Park, 
which  was  dreadfully  crowded.” 

“  July  2nd. — Our  ladies,  that  is,  Fan,  Harriet,  and 
Elisabeth,  started  for  the  Coronation  between  four  and 
five  in  the  morning.  They  were  much  pleased,  but  did 
not  get  home  till  eight.” 

Things  are  better  managed  nowadays. 

"  An  immense  crowd  in  the  Park  to  see  the  Queen, 
who  was  very  much  cheered.  It  looked  very  gay  with 
the  Fair.” 

Fortunately,  Fanny  Calvert  lost  no  time  in  writing  a 
full  account  to  her  sister  Lady  Stronge,  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  experience,  in  her  usual  breezy  style  : 

“  Friday,  Harley  Street. 

“My  dearest  Isa, — Your  boys,  who  have  I  conclude 
reached  Tynan  by  this  time,  will  have  told  you  that  we 
went  to  the  Abbey  after  all.  We  had  refused  tickets 
in  the  nave,  and  might  have  had  Press  tickets  for  the 
asking  at  the  last  minute,  as  they  issued  several  more, 
finding  the  Abbey  would  hold  them  ;  but  nothing  would 
have  tempted  me  at  least,  if  it  had  the  others,  except 
some  place  where  I  could  see  the  whole  religious  service, 
and  the  Queen’s  face  all  the  time.  This  very  temptation 
occurred,  for  about  five  or  six  days  before  the  day,  that 
dear  affectionate  Mary  S.  Rice,  unknown  to  us,  asked 
the  Queen  herself  as  an  especial  favour  to  give  her  three 
tickets  for  her  private  box,  which  she  did  very  graciously ; 
and  added  that  if  we  wished  for  her  autograph,  she  would 
write  her  name  on  the  tickets  after  they  had  been  used 
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for  providing  us  admission.  I  am  sure  she  must  be  fond 
of  Mary,  for  she  would  never  have  ventured  to  ask  for 
three  tickets,  which  was  rather  an  unreasonable  number 
for  one  family,  unless  perfectly  confident  that  the  Queen 
was  kindly  disposed  to  her.  Poor  Mary,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
has  rather  affronted  her  mother,  by  having  preferred  us 
to  even  her  own  family,  and  I  daresay  many  of  her  friends 
are  very  angry  too. 

“  The  Queen’s  box  is  in  the  chancel.  I  will  draw  you 
a  plan  of  the  church,  which  will  show  you  what  an 
excellent  view  we  had  of  everything.  Still,  as  it  ran 
very  far  back,  we  were  obliged  to  go  very  early,  or  we 
should  not  have  seen  so  perfectly. 

“  Part  of  the  front  row  of  all  was  reserved  for  Princess 
Augusta  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimer 
or  Saxe  Meinigen,  I  don’t  know  which,  a  slip  of  a  boy, 
and  German  attendants  of  the  Princess,  a  Baroness 
Spaeth,  and  Baroness  Letzen1  but  we  had  next  choice, 
so  we  were  repaid  for  our  early  rising,  and,  long  as  the 
time  may  sound  to  others,  I  assure  you  we  had  ample 
employment  all  the  time,  watching  the  different  peers 
and  peeresses  coming  in.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and,  though  the  religious  service  is  decidedly 
too  long,  and  I  think  must  have  wearied  the  foreigners 
dreadfully,  yet  the  whole  thing  was  interesting  to  us. 
The  Queen  did  it  all  as  well  as  possible,  and  looks  as  if 
she  was  really  sensible  of  the  religious  obligation,  by 
the  sort  of  graceful  humility  of  her  position,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  her  countenance.  I  don’t  know  whether  she 
really  felt,  or  was  only  acting,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
better  done.  One  spontaneous  movement  was  most 
gracefully  done,  and  was  excessively  applauded  by  the 
whole  assembly.  When  on  her  throne,  and  all  the  peers 

1  Lehzen, 
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were  doing  her  homage,  poor  old  Lord  Rolle1  fell  back 
by  treading  on  his  train  I  suppose. 

“  Three  or  four  peers  rushed  to  pick  him  up  ;  the 
Queen  looked  dreadfully  distressed ;  however,  the  old 
man  would  advance  to  the  charge  again,  and,  just  as  he 
came  to  the  first  step,  the  Queen  jumped  up  to  meet 
him  some  paces,  that  he  might  run  no  risk  again.  Pro¬ 
bably  any  good-natured  person  would  involuntarily 
have  done  the  same,  but  few  could  have  done  it  so  grace¬ 
fully.  I  was  much  pleased  by  another  circumstance 
which  was  the  burst  of  acclamation  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  went  up  to  do  his  homage.  One  of  the 
bishops  had  a  sort  of  half  summerset  before  Lord  R. 
fell,  and  the  House  of  Commons  roared  with  laughing 
in  the  most  indecorous  manner,  and  the  Queen  looked  up 
very  grave  and  annoyed  at  them.  I  could  not  think 
why  they  were  so  amused  and  delighted,  but  found  that 
it  was  Bishop  Philpott.  ...  You  will  see  all  the  account 
of  everything  in  the  papers,  better  than  I  could  give 
it,  but  anyway  I  have  no  more  time,  for  people  have 
been  inning  and  outing  all  day,  and  I  could  not  write.  .  .  . 

“We  went  out  in  the  Britska  with  Mr.  Alaton  to  see 
fireworks  and  illuminations,  and  got  into  such  a  jam 
[sic]  in  Piccadilly  that  we  did  not  move  for  four  hours. 
Nic  was  dead  asleep  half  the  time,  and  we  were  all 
nodding. 

“  Charlie  [Stronge]  talks  of  starting  on  Saturday  for 
Ireland  ;  he  had  a  very  fair  place  at  the  Abbey,  one  of 
the  Treasury  tickets.” 

1  John  Rolle,  ist  Baron  Rolle,  b.  1756,  m.  firstly,  1778,  Judith,  d.  of  Henry  Walrond 
secondly,  1822,  Hon.  Louisa  Trefusis,  d.  of  Robert,  15th  Baron  Clinton. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
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A  children’s  ball  at  the  Tuileries — Edmond  Stronge’s  story — "  A  blue  Marie 
Louise  waistcoat  ” — The  lovely  Mademoiselle  Reariot — Royalties 
wait  on  their  guests — “  Share  of  our  boiled  pork  ”  at  No.  10 — Tom 
Holmes’s  letter — “  Both  as  pleased  as  Punch  ” — A  large  boy  for  the 
Irbys — A  ball  to  celebrate  his  birth — “  Your  racing  nonsense  ” — 
Mrs.  Lane-Fox  chooses  her  fellow-guests — The  misery  of  a  hen  with 
ducklings — The  gorgeous  Lady  Blessington — A  letter  in  The  Times — 
Tom's  letter  taken  to  the  Carlton  Club — Mrs.  Barnard  gets  rid  of  her 
"  keepers  ” — Miss  Tew  visits  Lord  Powis’s  "  garden  ” — "  If  scandal 
is  talked  ” — Fox  is  seated — The  sopha  bed — “  Lord  Liverpool’s  time” 
— Great  excitement  at  No.  10 — “  Burdett  for  ever  ” — Two  men  in 
armour — Lord  Melbourne’s  task — Queen  Victoria  like  a  mad  tiger- 
cat — Curtsies  him  out  of  the  room — "  The  Rag  and  Famish  ” — 
Queen  Victoria’s  views — Her  visit  to  the  City — Only  expert  waiters 
allowed  at  the  banquet — Mr.  Holmes’s  diet — The  Queen  "  holds 
high  ” — “  Michaelmas  Riggs  ” — Mrs.  Charitie’s  delightful  singing — 
Half  a  glass  of  sherry  is  too  much  for  Mr.  Holmes — The  Alfred  Club — 
General  Calvert  made  a  C.B. — A  sad  visit  to  Boulogne — Domesticity 
at  Hunsdon  House. 


Why,  then,  I’ll  tell  her  plain, 

She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale. 

— Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Sir  James  and  Lady  Stronge  were  in  Paris  during  the 
winter  of  1837,  and  their  two  sons,  Edmond  and  Maxwell, 
were  with  their  parents. 

A  grand  ball  for  children  was  given  at  the  Tuileries 
by  King  Louis  Phillipe,  and  an  account  of  this  function 
was  dictated  to  the  Author  by  her  father  seventy-four 
years  later : 

“  While  in  Paris  I  was  taken  to  a  children’s  ball  at 
the  Tuileries.  I  remember  well  going  up  the  grand 
staircase,  with  my  father  and  mother  and  Maxwell, 
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to  the  Salle  des  Marechals.  I  wore  with  my  evening1 
clothes  a  blue  Marie  Louise  satin  waistcoat,  of  which 
I  was  very  proud. 

“  The  ball  was  managed  in  this  way.  The  fathers  and 
grown-up  men  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  ladies 
being  seated  round  the  walls,  and  the  children  danced 
galops,  valses,  etc.,  in  the  space  between. 

“  This  took  place  early  in  the  year  1837,  in  February. 
I  was  introduced  to  a  beautiful  girl,  Mademoiselle  Reariot, 
an  Italian,  daughter  of  the  Neapolitean  Minister  .  ,  . 
and  I  was  about  to  dance  with  her  when  the  Due  de 
Montpensier  claimed  her,  to  my  great  disgust. 

“  I  met  Mademoiselle  Reariot  in  Italy*,  and  reminded 
her  of  the  circumstance,  when  she  naively  said,  ‘  Oh, 
was  it  you  ?  ’ 

“  At  the  supper,  Queen  Amelie  and  the  Princesses,  with 
Louis  Phillipe,  the  King,  stood  behind,  seeing  that  the 
children  were  properly  attended  to.” 

January  14th,  1837,  Miss  Tew  writes  to  T.  K.  Holmes  : 

“  Did  you  see  Sir  Robert’s*  speech  at  his  inauguration  ? 
How  beautiful !  .  .  .  Powis  for  ever.  Bonham  is  to 
cut  share  of  our  boiled  leg  of  pork  to-morrow.  .  .  . 
James  Graham  is  just  come  in  to  pick  a  bone  with  Helen 
and  me.” 

“  January  19 th,  1837. 

“  Nothing  new  has  happened.  Lord  Rosslyn4  has  had 
a  paralytic  attack  in  Scotland  ;  old  Powis  not  well — all 
the  world  in  influenza.  .  .  .  Lady  Farnborough  dead, 
Lord  Farnborough6  dying,  title  to  be  extinct. 

1  He  was  fourteen.  1  Some  years  later.  1  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

4  James  St.  Clair  Erskine,  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  b.  1762,  m.  1790,  Henrietta,  d.  of  Hon. 
Edward  Bouverie. 

6  Charles  Long,  Baron  Farnborough,  b.  1760,  m.  1793,  Amelia,  d.  of  Sir  Abraham 
Hume,  Bart. 
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“We  have  the  two  newspapers  keeping  [for  you],  with 
Sir  Robert's  two  speeches." 

A  letter  received  from  T.  K.  Holmes  appears  to  have 
given  great  satisfaction  : 

“  Your  letter  was  crowed  over  by  Bonham  and  your 
father,  and  decided  upon  as  the  very  best  production  now 
extant,  and  written  in  a  superior  style,  and  far  above 
from  what  could  have  been  expected  from  you,  or  anyone 
in  similar  circumstances,  considering  your  non-interfer¬ 
ence  heretofore  with  corresponding  intrigue,  and  they 
are  both  as  pleased  as  Punch.  .  .  . 

“  We  have  just  had  Antoinette’s  letter  to  Anne  [Mrs. 
Hopkyns  Northey]  announcing  Fanny’s  confinement 
with  a  fine  large  boy  on  March  9th,  and  both  well.  Mr. 
Irby  in  great  joy,  and  the  Suffolk  Lawn1  folks,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  joy,  are  giving  out  cards  for  a  ball  on  the 
occasion,  fixed  for  April  4th. 

“  They  would  be  sorry  not  to  see  you  at  that  moment. 
There  is  a  flourishing  history  in  the  Satt1,  of  your  friends, 
the  Honorable  Charlotte  and  her  husband ;  he  has 
robbed  her,  and  left  her,  and  married  another,  after 
informing  her  that  she  is  not  lawfully  his  wife,  and  sends 
her  Lushington’s  opinion  to  prove  it.  I  shall  keep  the 
paper  for  you.  It  must  have  been  written  by  herself, 
’tis  so  accurate.  .  .  . 

“  Lord  Lowther  has  kept  his  bed,  and  I  believe  not  yet 
allowed  to  leave  his  house  ;  the  rest  of  the  gang  are  here 
daily  and  hourly — including  old  Powis." 

“  Saturday,  March  25 th,  1837. 

“  John*  has  been  rummaging  for  your  racing  nonsense, 

*  Saturday  Review  {?). 


1  Mr.  Thomas  Fortescue,  etc. 


*  The  footman. 
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but  says  during  his  four  months’  absence  all  your  drawers 
have  been  put  into  such  confusion  that  ’tis  difficult  to 
find  anything.  However,  all  is  got  and  sent,  except 
your  nicest  racing  boots  ;  so  the  next  best  is  all  that 
could  be  done,  and  they  are  gone  and  your  spurs,  also 
your  tabbinet  waistcoat.  .  .  . 

"  Mr.  Holmes  is  much  better,  but  still  not  well  enough 
to  do  what  he  intends  doing  to-day.  But  Lord  Lowther 
would  be  much  disappointed  if  he  did  not  make  one  of  a 
party  of  eight  at  dinner  to-day  with  him. 

“  Mrs.  Lane-Fox  invited  herself  and  her  father,  and 
Lord  L.  desired  that  she  will  also  name  the  company  she 
wished  to  meet,  amounting  to  eight. 

“  So  Sir  John  and  Lady  Anne  Beckett,  with  Ned 
Ellice  and  Lord  Duncannon,  were  named,  and  make  up 
the  number. 

“  If  circumstances  admit  of  it,  the  races  and  balls 
might  be  very  agreeable  to  you,  but  I  hope  nothing  will 
induce  [you]  to  make  one  of  the  gentleman  riders  when 
you  cannot  possibly  know  the  sort  of  horse  you  are  to 
ride,  and  whether  safe  or  not.” 

Miss  Tew’s  tender  anxiety  recalls  the  misery  of  a  fond 
mother  hen  when  she  sees  her  adored  duckling  take  to  the 
water  into  which  she  dares  not  follow. 

“  Mrs.  Fairlee  has  just  left  her  card  here.  She  came 
in  Lady  Blessington’s1  carriage  with  her.  .  .  . 

“  They  are  bustling  at  Suffolk  Lawn,  preparing  for 
their  ball  ...  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  the  future  Lord 
Boston,  if  it  please  Providence  to  grant  him  life.  .  .  . 

“  Alexander  was  here  yesterday,  and  George  [Holmes’s 
nephews] ;  we  played  lotto,  and  he  won  a  fortune.  .  .  . 

“  Town  looking  empty,  and  will  be  till  Monday 


*  “  The  gorgeous  Lady  Blessington.” 
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sennight.  Did  you  see  Sir  Francis  Burdett’s  letter  in 
The  Times  ?  There’s  no  flattery  in  that.  .  .  .  The 
dinner  at  Lord  Lowther’s  was  most  delicious,  and 
well  served. 

“  Lord  Burghersh  was  to  have  supplied  Mr.  Bulkley’s 
place,  who  was  taken  ill  and  could  not  chaperon  Mrs. 
Lane-Fox,  and  Lord  Burghersh ’s  only  daughter,  fifteen 
years  old,  died  just  in  time  enough  to  keep  him  at 
home.  .  .  .  Am  afraid  you  will  be  kept  for  the  races,  and, 
what  is  worse,  tempted  to  ride.  Expect  to  see  you  a 
skeleton  from  your  life  of  fatigue  and  anxiety. 

“  Old  Powis  is  now  upstairs  after  Canterbury  and 
Beckett,  and  many  of  lesser  note.” 

May  6th,  1837  : 

“  Mr.  Bonham  is  so  pleased  with  your  letter  that  he 
sent  his  sister  here  with  it  at  ten  o’clock  this  morning, 
with  a  charge  to  bring  it  back  to  him  immediately,  that 
he  might  take  it  to  the  Carlton,  as  a  straightforward, 
satisfactory,  and  well- written  piece  of  penmanship. 

“  Our  hopes  for  Sir  Francis1  are  damped  to-day 
because  others  seem  to  gain  strength  ;  nothing  so  popular 
now  as  Radicalism.  .  .  . 

“  The  Lords  have  battled  off  the  Corporation  Bill  till 
the  9th  of  June  by  a  majority  of  seventy-seven. 

“  Mrs.  Barnard  .  .  .  desires  we  would  take  family 
fare  with  her  to-morrow  (Sunday),  having  got  rid  of  her 
keepers,  as  she  called  the  Pattersons,  of  whom  she  got 
completely  tired.  .  .  . 

“  Hawker  has  got  a  house,  6  Park  Lane ;  the  ladies 
come  up  on  Wednesday  next ;  old  Powis  is  here  every 

1  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  father  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 
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day,  but  really  not  fit  to  go  alone,  and  must  have  a 
dreary  time  at  home.  ...  I  toddled  all  over  his  garden 
(as  he  calls  it)  with  him  yesterday  ;  boiling  water  under 
our  feet  and  burning  sun  through  glass  over  our  heads. 
He  called  me  Lady  Stronge  all  the  while,  but  I  let  that 
pass  ;  if  scandal  is  talked,  it  will  not  be  of  me. 

“We  are  going  to  partake  of  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Harrison’s  love  to-day  at  half-past  five. 

“  Gay  doings — dine  out  two  days  running.  .  .  . 

“  Fox  is  seated,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
Bunbury  will  be.” 


“  May  ii th,  1837. 

“  We  are  now  hurry-scurry,  bustle,  and  confusion — 
everybody  bringing  in  the  news. 

“  Lords  Caledon1,  Canterbury1,  and  Dundonald*,  and 
none  more  delighted  than  the  last-named  at  announcing 
630,  at  12  o’clock,  majority  for  Sir  Francis  [Burdett]  ; 
he  feels  confident  the  baronet  will  be  the  man. 

“  Sir  John  Beckett  is  here,  on  his  way  to  seek  Bonham 
and  your  father,  who  has  been  out  limping  since  ten 
o’clock  ;  dined  yesterday  with  H.R.H. 

“  To-day  he  intended  coming  with  us  to  dine  at  Mr. 
Calvert’s,  but  the  Duke  again  laid  commands  on  him. 
He  (the  Duke)1  is  low  on  many  accounts,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  £6,000  a  year,  which  was  granted  to  Prince  George 
for  so  many  years,  and  they  are  now  at  an  end. 

“  Lord  Lonsdale  expected  your  father  to  dine  with  him 
on  Saturday,  but  he  must  go  to  Kew. 

*  Dupro  Alexander,  Earl;  of  Caledon,  K.P.,  b.  1777,  m.  1811,  Catherine,  d.  of  Philip, 
3rd  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

,  *  Chartes  Manners-Sutton,  Viscount  Canterbury,  b.  1780,  m.  firstly,  1811,  Charlotte, 
eldest  d.  of  John  Dennison,  secondly,  Ellen,  d.  of  Edmund  Power,  and  widow  of  John 
Hume  Purvis.  Lord  Canterbury  filled  the  chair  as  Speaker  from  1817  to  1834,  created 
a  peer,  1835. 

*  Thomas  Cochrane,  10th  Earl  of  Dundonald,  b.  1775,  m.  Katherine,  d.  of  Thomas 
Barnes,  Esq. 

1  Of  Cumberland. 
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“  James  and  Lady  Stronge  came  to  Town  this  morning, 
and  we  meet  them  at  dinner.  She  and  he  come  back 
with  us  to  sleep — in  the  sopha  bed,  put  up  for  her — as 
James  must  go  to  your  bed.  .  .  . 

“  Mr.  Bonham  sent  to  Alexander  [Holmes]  and  others, 
requesting  to  see  them.  It  was  to  say  that  he  would 
take  it  as  a  personal  favour  their  not  voting  for  Burdett ; 
they  said,  of  course,  what  fear  prompted,  but  could  easily 
guess  whose  orders  Bonham  obeyed,  he  being  a  known 
and  staunch  Tory.  This  is  the  way  Government  offices 
are  managed  ;  it  was  not  so  in  Lord  Liverpool’s1  time.” 

Tom  Holmes’s  yacht,  the  Osjrey,  was  lying  off  Deal. 

“  The  sailors  are  longing  for  Saturday,  to  embark 
again,  and  again  encounter  perils  and  dangers  that  none 
but  themselves  ever  lived  to  tell.  .  .  . 

“  Hurra  !  Hurra  !  Hurra  !  Burdett  for  ever,  above 
500  majority.  I  cannot  swear  to  the  number,  but  Bull 
is  just  come  breathless  from  the  Carlton  ;  the  numbers 
may  be  more  or  less,  I  don’t  care. 

“  Alexander  is  here,  and  says  he  is  one  of  the  two  men 
to  ride  in  armour  the  9th,  attending  the  Queen,  and 
hopes  you  may  be  the  other.  ...  I  am  always  sorry 
to  see  the  daylight,  when  I  must  leave  my  bed.” 

“June  28 th,  1837. 

“  Lord  Melbourne*  never  had  a  harder  task  than  in 
persuading  the  Queen  to  put  off  her  ball  to-night ;  he 
said  she  was  more  like  a  mad  tiger-cat  than  anything 
else. 

“  Lord  Hastings3  had  an  audience,  but  she  stoped  [sic] 

1  Charles  Cecil  Cope  Jenkinson,  3rd  Earl  of  Liverpool,  b.  1785,  m.,  1810,  Julia,  d. 
and  heiress  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh-Evelyn. 

2  m.  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby,  d.  Earl  of  Mexborough. 

2  Marquis  of  Hastings,  m.,  1831,  Baroness  Grey  de  Ruthyn. 
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all  he  had  to  say,  but  saying  she  was  herself  the 
author  of  remark  or  suspicion,  and  curtsied  him  out  of 
the  room  as  fast  as  he  could  go.1  If  this  was  done  by 
advice,  it  was  well  done,  to  avert  a  duel  in  embryo  between 
the  Marquis  and  Lord  Melbourne/ ’ 

“  Suffolk  Lawn,  Cheltenham, 

“  September  17th,  1837. 

“Thomas  Fortescue  left  us  on  Thursday  night  at  a 
moment’s  warning  to  despatch  a  trunk  to  Leghorn  for 
Fanny,  which  Mr.  Billings  contrived  to  keep  a  vessel 
waiting  for  till  yesterday  morning. 

“  Alexander  writes  that  Joseph  and  his  lady  set  off 
for  Liverpool  last  Sunday  to  proceed  to  their  interment, 
but  with  little  chance  of  resurrection  ;  he  seems  to  think 
her  not  well  adapted  to  a  country  life,  which  is  what  he 
[Joseph]  wants. 

“  I  hope  you  will  not  return*  anyway  but  by  Holy- 
head.  Never  were  Michaelmas  riggs  [equinoctial  gales  ?] 
so  tremendous  or  so  early  set  in.  .  .  . 

“  Thomas  Fortescue  was  invited  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s,  but  sent  his  excuse  ;  they  were  obliged  to 
dine  with  the  Cravens  last  Wednesday,  and  met  Lords 
Bathurst8  and  Segrave  there.  We  took  the  opportunity 
of  dining  that  day  with  Mrs.  Pringle,  and  quite  happy 
meeting  with  old  Tynan  friends.  All  longing  to  see 
you— Mrs.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Burges,  and  Mrs.  Charitie, 
whose  singing  would  delight  you,  as  it  did  me.  I  never 
heard  any  like  it  but  the  Trotters,  and  hers  is  even  more 
finished  and  delicate  if  possible.  She  is  also  very  pretty 
and  good-humoured. 

“We  had  but  one  man  among  us,  a  grandson  of  old 
Mrs.  Stopford’s.  .  .  . 

1  See  Chapter  XX.  •  From  Ireland. 

.  8  Henry  George  Bathurst,  D.C.L.,  4th  Earl  Bathurst,  b.  1790. 
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“  Miss  Craven  desires  her  love,  and  says  you  promised 
to  write  ;  Geraldine  had  told  her  how  you  were  still 
Craven,  though  Fuller . 

“  Geraldine  has  had  two  days’  hunting — the  groom 
rode  a  new  horse,  and  was  thrown,  by  his  leaping  in, 
instead  of  over,  the  ditch.  Geraldine  had  some  good 
leaps,  but  despises  coursing.  She  and  Anne  ride  every 
day  as  usual,  but  cannot  join  the  chase  till  Thomas 
[Fortescue]  returns.” 


“  October  23 rd,  1837. 

“  I  expect  this  will  find  you  enjoying  the  beauties 
and  comforts  of  Tynan  Abbey.  .  .  .  Bonham  eat  share 
of  Mrs.  Stewart  Hall’s  pig  with  us  yesterday,  and  Duff 
and  his  son  take  share  of  our  beef  to-day. 

“  Poor  Duff  is  in  a  quandary,  and  must  go  look  for 
justice  in  Ireland  about  his  wife  and  Lady  Dufferin’s 
property  in  Meath.  Probably  he  will  visit  the  Abbey 
[Tynan]  during  his  stay  at  Ballyleady.” 

It  was  ”  Billy  Duff  ”  whose  remark  gave  the  name 
of  “  The  Rag  ”  to  the  well-known  club  in  Pall  Mall,  which, 
after  his  first  visit  there,  he  had  dubbed  “  The  Rag  and 
Famish.” 

“  Scanlan1  comes  occasionally  at  night,  sends  in,  and 
is  received  first  in  the  Blue  Chamber ;  but  he  is  sadly 
nonplussed  now  in  his  leading  article. 

“  Our  Queen  is  believed  to  be  a  Tory.  She  dislikes 
Brighton,  and  longs  for  Windsor  ;  is  rigid  in  demanding 
attentions,  from  her  Lords  as  well  as  her  Ladies.  ...  I 
do  nothing  but  write  or  go  up  and  down  stairs.” 


1  M.P.,  editor  of  the  Observer. 
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Writing  October  28th  on  the  subject  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
visit  to  the  City  of  London  : 


“  Mr.  Jones  told  your  father  he  was  having  a  hustings 
erected  at  Guild  Hall,  where  the  whole  matter  would  be 
well  seen,  and  also  a  good  dinner  to  eat,  without  the 
trouble  of  dress,  and  that  he  would  find  a  place  for  you 
there.  .  .  .  Your  mother  took  fright  at  scaffolding 
[what  terribly  apprehensive  relations  Tom  Holmes  was 
blessed  with],  but  your  father  said  the  best  architects 
were  preparing  it. 

“  There  are  only  116  invitations  sent  out ;  the  rest  are 
citizens  of  certain  rank  and  privilege. 

“  The  Aldermen  applied  to  have  their  sons  appointed 
bottle-men,  but  the  Committee  objected,  and  thought 
none  but  expert  waiters  should  be  employed.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  goes — as  his  card  said — '  to  meet  the 
Queen.’ 

“  Sir  James  Graham1  and  Lord  Stanley*  also  go.” 


“  November  2nd,  1837. 

“  Bonham  is  in  Town,  also  Beckett,  a  daily  visitor. 
He  dined  here  last  Monday,  and  Colonel  Fane,  the 
paralytic  man,  also. 

“  Two  days  since  your  father  dined  with  poor  Sir 
George*  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  and  last  night  played 
whist  against  him  and  his  lady  with  Mr.  Byng  for  his 
partner,  and  lost  thirteen  sixpences. 

“  Poor  Sir  George  quite  happy  at  seeing  your  father  in 
his  house,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  He,  the  M.P.,  seems  to  be  in  excellent 


b. 


1  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  of  Netherby,  2nd  Bart.,  M.P.  Cumberland, 
1792,  m.,  1819,  Fanny,  d.  of  Sir  James  Campbell. 

d.  ofLOT^Skehntrsd^e!67,  ^  °f  I3th  ^  °f  Derby>  b‘  l7"’  l8°5’  Emma> 

8  Harrison. 
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health.  Hungry  for  bread  and  tea  at  breakfast ;  no 
potatoes  and  no  wine  at  any  time  ;  cold  ham  or  cold 
pork  if  he  can  get  it.  Mrs.  Stewart  Hall  is  sending  a 
grunter  to  roast.  .  .  . 

“  The  Queen  holds  high,  makes  two  Lords  stand  at  her 
back  when  at  Chappie,  the  same  in  T own  when  at  dinner. 
Allows  no  book  for  entering  names  ;  her  illustrious  mother 
always  airing  with  her.  ...  I  have  never  been  once  out 
of  doors  .  .  .  but  I  have  exercise  sufficient  up  and  down 
stairs  to  make  me  long  for  ten  at  night  and  bed.” 

“  November  yd,  1837. 

“We  were  all  delighted  by  your  letter  to-day,  with 
your  prowess  and  your  generalship.  If  fair  words 
butter  no  parsnips,  they  break  no  bones.  .  .  . 

“  The  M.P.  dined  at  Lord  Reay’s1  and  took  only  one 
half-glass  of  sherry,  but  found  its  bad  effects  next 
morning,  and  will  not  do  it  again  ;  seems  in  perfect  health 
and  strength,  and  busy  pairing,  and  refusing  pairs  .  .  . 
so  bothered  with  droppers-in  that  I  don’t  know  what  I'm 
doing  or  saying.” 


“  February  13 th,  1838. 

“  I  hope  you  have  got  a  letter  from  your  father.  .  .  . 
It  was  only  directed  T.  K.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  and  put  in  at  the  Alfred  [Club],  where  there  is  a 
box  that  the  postman  unlocks  at  half-past  six  every 
night.  .  .  .  Alexander  will  not  dine  here,  as  he  is  going 
to  Astley’s  [a  hippodrome].  .  .  . 

“  Here  is  a  coachful  of  furniture  come  from  Mr. 
Matheson  for  the  boat — beg  pardon,  the  yacht — the 
most  beautiful,  and  quite  spic  and  span.” 

July  21st,  1838,  Mrs.  Calvert  writes  : 


1  Eric  MacKay,  7th  Baron  Reay,  b.  1773. 
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“  Just  seen  in  the  Gazette  that  my  darling  Felix  is  made 
a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  He  ought  to  have  been  so 
long  ago,  but  better  late  than  never.” 

_  9 

Soon  after  this  the  Diarist  journeyed  to  Boulogne  to 
visit  her  sister,  Lady  Ranfurly.  The  latter  was  in  feeble 
health,  and  the  happy  meeting  of  the  two  old  sisters  was 
tempered  by  the  certainty  that  it  was  unlikely  that  they 
would  often  again  enjoy  each  other’s  society. 

“  I  found  her  looking  well,  but  feeble  on  her  limbs  and 
very  nervous.  Alas !  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself 
the  fact1  that  we  shall  not  often,  if  ever,  meet  again.” 

The  visit  was  a  very  short  one,  for  we  read : 

“  July  3ISC  Ship  Inn,  Dover. — Took  leave  of  my 
darling  sister  and  the  others,  who  came  down  to  see  us 
off.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  our  grief  at  parting.  We  had 
a  terrible  rough  passage,  and  I  felt  so  unwell  that  the 
captain  made  me  a  bed  to  he  down  on  the  deck.  .  .  . 

“  A  major  in  the  Russian  service  attached  himself  to 
us,  or,  rather,  I  should  say  to  Harriet,  as  they  kept  up 
the  conversation.  He  had  been  ah  over  the  world,  so 
it  was  rather  amusing.” 

“  Hunsdon  House. 

“  August  3rd. — Poor  Mr.  C.  was  overturned  in  his 
little  chaise,  but,  thank  God,  has  not  suffered  in 
consequence. 

“Frances  Nugent  has  got  a  daughter,*  and  I  am  to  be 
godmother.  ...  Mr.  C.,  Felix,  and  I  left  here  alone,  but 
we  are  very  comfortable  together.  Poor  Felix  has 
sprained  his  ankle,  but  he  hobbles  about,  and  is  very 
cheerful  and  pleasant.  We  dine  tete  a  tete .” 

1  Lady  Raniurly  died  in  Paris,  1839.  *  Miss  Isabella  Frances  Nugent. 


CHAPTER  XX 

1839,  1840,  1845 


The  golden  wedding  at  Hunsdon — "  Isabella  looking  beautiful  ” — 
“  80,000  unfortunates  ” — A  terrible  scandal — Lady  Flora  Hastings — 
Sir  James  Clarke — "  Should  be  hanged  at  least  ” — An  elderly  bride¬ 
groom — “  Thirty-seven,  and  could  not  resist  eighteen  ” — A  hkeness 
to  a  parrot — Lord  William  Russell  murdered — Hunsdon  "  dreary 
enough  ” — Queen  Victoria  looks  “  dumpty  and  cross  ” — Lord  Eglinton’s 
tournament — Lady  Ranfurly  buried  at  Furneaux  Pelham — Prince 
Albert  marries  the  Queen — “  Isabella  and  Pauline  have  tickets  for  the 
Palace  ” — Mrs.  Calvert  is  too  sad  to  write — Mr.  Calvert  dies — Five 
years  later — A  trip  abroad — Lady  Lucy  Standish — Mary  Boyle , 
her  Book — Mrs.  Calvert  visits  the  Pope — “  Dressed  in  a  thing  like 
a  dressing-gown  ” — The  Stronges  go  to  the  Vatican — The  old  Pope 
“  exceedingly  kind  and  affable  ” — “  The  Pope’s  eyes  like  everyone 
else’s  ” — A  child  kissing  the  Pope’s  toe  nearly  causes  an  accident — 
The  Author  and  her  party  locked  up  in  the  Vatican — “  So  near,  and 
yet  so  far  ” — Mrs.  Calvert  ascends  Mount  Vesuvius — -Dines  with  the  Due 
de  Montebello — Wearied  with  ecclesiastical  functions — Arrives  back 
in  Cavendish  Square — -Aubrey  de  Vere  visits  Mrs.  Calvert — Kate 
Stronge,  "a  grown-up  child” — Edmond  Stronge,  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Bidder — Meets  George  and  Robert  Stephenson — "  Electricity 
the  force  of  the  future  ” — “  Bristling  in  the  air  ” — Meets  Pugin  at  Alton 
Towers — Three  letters  from  Mr.  Holmes — A  true  story’s  sad  ending — • 
The  she-bears  off  duty — The  dawn  is  breaking — Ring  down  the  curtain. 

The  long  day  wanes  ;  the  slow  moon  climbs  ;  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.  Come,  my  friends, 

'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

— Ulysses,  Tennyson. 


And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  heritage  .  .  . 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  show  .  .  . 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 


*63 


II  Penseroso. 
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On  January  9th  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvert  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  at  Hunsdon  House.  Few  couples  could 
boast  of  so  harmonious  and  sympathetic  an  intercourse 
as  theirs.  In  these  days  of  frequent  divorce  and  dis¬ 
agreement  it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  such  mutual  love 
and  constancy,  never  wavering  or  waning  through  over 
fifty  years  of  joy,  sunshine,  storm,  and  stress. 

“  Nicolson,  Edmond,  and  William  came  from  London 
on  purpose  to  dine. 

“  We  gave  a  dance  to  the  servants,  and  punch  to 
drink  our  health.” 

There  is  no  mention  of  golden  gifts,  nor  even  is  the 
expression  “  golden1  wedding  ”  used. 

February  saw  the  family  installed  in  No.  33  Wimpole 
Street — as  usual,  surrounded  by  sons  and  daughters 
with  their  families.  “  Isabella  is  looking  really  beautiful,” 
her  mother  fondly  notes. 

The  Stronges  embarked  at  the  Tower  Stairs  en  route 
for  Paris — a  large  party,  as  usual. 

“  I  visited  the  Scobells,  and  Mr.  S.  walked  back  part 
of  the  way  home.  I  have  subscribed  to  an  institute 
for  reclaiming  unfortunates,  of  whom  there  are,  alas  ! 
80,000  in  London.  He  has  promised  to  go  with  me  some 
day  to  see  some  of  them.  I  wish  much  that,  old  as  I 
am,  I  could  be  of  some  use.” 

In  March  of  this  year  Mrs.  Calvert  speaks  of  the 
terrible  scandal  of  which  all  London  was  talking  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Lady  Flora  Hastings.  She  was  Lady-in-Waiting 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  Sir  James  Clarke  appears 
to  have  made  a  false  report  upon  her  to  Lady  Tavistock, 


1  See  Chapter  I. 
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who  in  her  turn  repeated  it  to  the  Queen.  The  Duchess 
of  Kent  took  the  part  of  her  Lady-in-Waiting,  and  so, 
naturally,  did  her  brother,  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  latter 
sternly  demanded  an  interview  with  the  Queen  in  order 
to  request  that  Sir  James  Clarke  might  be  dismissed. 

Her  Majesty  gave  no  reply  to  this,  but  later  allowed 
Lady  Flora  to  dine  with  her,  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  there¬ 
fore  tacitly  showed  that  she  believed  in  her  innocence. 

“  The  Queen  and  Duchess  went  to  church  together 
on  Sunday,  and  Lady  Flora  went  with  them,  so  I  sup¬ 
pose  all  is  right  again,  but  it  is  a  horrid  business,  and 
nothing  else  is  talked  of.  Lady  Flora  is  universally 
thought  to  have  been  falsely  accused,  but  can  never, 
I  think,  poor  girl,  get  over  it.  I  think  Sir  James  Clarke 
deserves  to  be  hanged  at  least  .” 

Lady  Flora  Hastings  died  in  1839,  it  was  said  of  a 
broken  heart. 

“  March  27th. — Northland’s  daughter  Louisa  is  going 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Henry  Alexander.  .  .  .  He  is 
double  her  age,  but  the  young  lady  is  in  love.” 

“  April  14th. — I  had  a  visit  from  Henry  Alexander, 
who  is  going  to  marry  Northland’s  daughter  ;  he  really 
looked  so  handsome  that  I  forgot  he  is  too  old  for  her, 
being,  I  believe,  double  her  age.  .  .  .  She  is  so  sickly 
that  I  wonder  Henry  likes  to  embark  in  matrimony 
with  her,  but  I  suppose  thirty-seven  could  not  resist 
eighteen  falling  in  love  with  him,  besides  liking  the 
connection.” 

Mrs.  Calvert’s  sister,  Lady  Ranfurly,  was  particularly 
fond  of  staying  at  the  Hotel  des  Bains,1  as  there  was  a 

1  At  Boulogne. 
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parrot  there  which  she  considered  had  a  strong  likeness 
to  Mr.  Henry  Alexander,  who  married  this  granddaughter 
of  hers  [Louisa  Knox],  and  the  resemblance  always 
caused  her  much  amusement ! 

On  May  5th,  1839,  Lord  William  Russell  was  found 
murdered  in  his  bed,  his  valet,  Courvoisier,  being  after¬ 
wards  convicted  of  the  crime. 

Mrs.  Calvert  joined  her  husband  at  Hunsdon  in  June, 
but  her  life  was  now  one  sad  attention  to  her  dying 
husband. 

“  He  is  so  affectionate  to  me,  and  does  what  I  wish, 
even  when  refusing  everyone  else.  .  .  .  Dearest  Felix 
still  here  ;  he  is  a  great  comfort  to  us.” 

“  May  9th. — The  Whig  Ministry  has  resigned,  and  the 
Queen  has  desired  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  form  a  Ministry. 

“Tories  in  high  spirits.” 

“  May  22nd.  Hunsdon  House. — I  could  not  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  let  Mr.  C.  go  by  himself,  so  came  here 
with  him.  It  was  dreary  enough,  so  few  souls  in  that 
large  house.” 

“  London. 

June  27th. — Mr.  C.  and  I  met  the  Queen  to-day 
twice,  on  horseback.  I  thought  her  looking  dumpty  and 
cross.  They  say  she  is  very  much  the  latter  at  present. 
She  has  been  obliged  to  put  off  her  ball1  to-morrow  on 
account  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings  (who  is  at  the  Palace) 
being  considered  dying.  Everyone  cried  shame  at  her 
having  a  ball.  This  business  is  really  most  deplorable 
and  mysterious,  horrible  and  degrading,  and  very 
indelicate,  and  yet  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  all 
talk  it  over.” 


1  See  Chapter  XIX. 
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“  June  30th. — Went  in  the  morning  to  Vere  Street. 
The  Bishop  of  Limerick1  preached  a  most  beautiful 
sermon,  very  affecting.  He  is  a  magnificent  preacher." 

“  July  13th. — Fanny  and  a  large  party  went  to  the 
tilting  match,  where  they  are  preparing  for  Lord 
Eglinton’s  tournament." 

This  took  place  August  29th,  1839.  It  lasted  for  a 
week.  Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  the  French,  took  part 
in  it.  Lady  Seymour  was  chosen  Queen  of  Beauty. 

“  December  10th. — Alas  !  I  have  not  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  write  my  Journal.  ...  I  have  lost  my  beloved 
sister.  .  .  .  John  and  James  came  to  attend  my  darling 
sister  to  Pelham,1  where  I  have  entreated  to  be  laid.” 

The  year  1840  opened  in  great  sadness  and  anxiety 
about  Mr.  Calvert’s  health.  On  February  10th  we  read  : 

®  “  Queen  Victoria  was  married  to-day  to  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg.  Isa  [Lady  Stronge]  and  Pauline  had 
tickets  for  the  Palace,  and  saw  the  whole  procession. 
They  say  that  Prince  Albert  is  very  handsome,  and 
everyone  says  he  is  most  amiable.  They  have  gone  to 
Windsor  ;  the  whole  town  is  illuminated." 

Lord  Ranfurly’s  death  in  April  was  another  great  grief. 
“  He  wished  to  go,  and  his  wish  was  granted." 

“  July  21st,  1840. — This  is  the  last  day  I  shall  have 
the  heart  to  write  in  my  Journal,  so  now  I  will  conclude 
for  ever. 

“  Adieu,  dearest  Felix  ;  you  will  not  see  this  till  your 
mother  is  no  more.  That  may  be  a  long  while  yet ; 
you  and  dear  Edmond  have  been  most  kind  to  me  in  my 

1  Hon.  Edmond  Pery.  *  Fumeaux  Pelham,  the  old  family  seat  of  the  Calvert*. 
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trouble  ;  may  you  be  rewarded,  and  my  dear  girls  also. 
How  kind,  how  attentive,  and  what  a  comfort  to  me  ! 

“  God  Almighty  bless  and  keep  you  in  the  right  path, 
will  be  the  last  prayer  of  your  most  affecate  mother, 

“  Frances  Calvert.” 


Soon  after  this  was  written  the  blow  fell,  and  the 
couple  so  long  united  were  parted,  and  she  left  alone. 
“  Death  has  forgotten  me,”  was  her  cry,  as  the  years 
passed  and  the  release  she  longed  for  was  withheld. 

However,  the  wonderful  healer,  Time,  came  to  her  aid, 
and  we  find  her,  four  years  later,  again  with  pen  in  hand, 
resuming  her  life’s  story  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
should  come  after  her. 

She  and  her  daughter  Fanny  went  for  a  lengthy  foreign 
tour  in  1845,  travelling,  as  was  the  custom,  in  their  own 
carriage. 

They  passed  through  Holland  and  Germany,  and  over 
the  Spliigen  Pass  into  Italy. 

She  writes  : 

"  A  very  tedious  journey,  and  I  was  so  cold  that  when 
we  arrived  at  the  Douane  I  was  only  too  happy  to  go 
into  a  pot-house  and  drink  some  hot  coffee  at  the  same 
table  with  our  post-boys,  who  were  enjoying  their 
snaps  [sic], 

"  I  was  not  at  all  frightened  at  the  road,  although  we 
had  corkscrews  and  zigzags  like  the  St.  Gothard,  only 
more  of  them.  I  am  tired  of  travelling,  and  wish  myself 
at  home.  I  wonder  at  anyone  liking  to  live  abroad, 
bit  by  mosquitoes.” 

They  reached  Florence  September  21st. 
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“  Walked  over  Lucy  Standish’s  palazzo  and  gardens, 
but  I  am  equal  to  very  little  walking  now/’ 

Lady  Lucy  Standish  was  the  third  daughter  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Limerick.1  In  Mary  Boyle,  her  Book,  we  find  the 
following  pleasant  description,  dated  1834,  of  the  afore¬ 
said  palazzo  : 

“  On  the  walls  of  Florence  stood  a  large  and 
commodious  house  ;  I  know  not  if  it  still  exists.  It 
belonged  to  Mr.  Rowland  Standish,  and  was  called  by  his 
name.  It  had  a  large  garden  and  very  pretty  theatre. 
The  mistress,  the  lessee,  the  friend  of  all  who  came  near 
her,  whether  professionally  or  socially,  was  Lady  Lucy 
Standish,  beneath  whose  auspices  the  little  theatre  became 
the  resort  of  a  happy  company,  both  before  and  behind 
the  curtain.” 

At  Rome  a  family  reunion  took  place. 

“  Darling  Isabella,  Sir  James,  Tom  and  Frances 
Nugent,  James  and  his  wife,  and  pretty  Kate,  established 
at  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre.  A  very  comfortable  one, 
though  I  have  between  seventy  and  eighty  steps  to  go 
up  and  down.” 

Even  at  seventy-eight  Mrs.  Calvert  was  equal  to  a 
wonderful  amount  of  sight-seeing  : 

“  October  21st. — Fanny  went  with  me  to  the  Vatican 
to  be  presented  to  the  Pope.*  He  is  a  nice,  amiable 
good-looking  old  man.  He  told  me  he  was  eighty-one. 
He  was  very  gracious,  and  made  me  have  a  chair,  which 

1  Mrs,  Calvert’s  uncle.  *  Pius  XII . 
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is  not  usual,  standing  all  the  time  himself.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  thing  like  a  dressing-gown.  We  kissed  his 
hand,  and  he  gave  us  his  blessing. 

“  November  8th. — A  frightful  thunderstorm.  A 
woman  killed  with  her  baby  on  her  lap,  but  the  child 
unhurt.  The  Tiber  has  risen,  and  many  places  are  under 
water.” 

Early  in  the  New  Year  came  the  sad  news  of  her  late 
hostess,  Lady  Lucy  Standish’s  death. 

Describing  the  Roman  Carnival,  she  writes  : 

“  It  is  a  very  gay  and  foolish  sight,  pelting  each  other 
with  flowers  and  bon-bons.  We  spent  nearly  three 
hours  driving  up  and  down  the  Corso.” 

Of  this  period  in  Rome,  Edmond  Stronge  left  the 
account  which  follows  : 

“  In  the  year  1844,  after  taking  part  in  the  various 
gaieties  in  Dublin  during  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  de 
Grey,  I  accompanied  my  parents  and  my  sister  Kate 
to  Rome.  .  .  .  During  this  visit  my  mother  had  an 
audience  of  the  Pope,  in  which  I  and  my  sister  also  took 
part.  We  were  presented  by  Monsignor  Kirby,  the 
Vice-Principal  of  the  Irish  College. 

“  The  Pope,  who  was  dressed  in  the  Capucini  monk’s 
robe,  walked  in  at  an  opposite  door,  and  stood  with  his 
back  to  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  room.  .  .  .  The  old 
Pope  was  exceedingly  kind  and  affable  in  his  manner 
to  us,  and  made  enquiries  as  to  whether  we  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  ourselves  here.  My  mother,  speaking  in  Italian, 
told  him  that  she  had  seen  him  the  evening  before  walk 
down  from  the  Accadamia  di  Francia,  on  the  Pincio, 
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to  the  Church  of  San  Maria,  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
and  that  she  had  feared  that  the  dust,  which  was  blowing 
about  a  good  deal  at  the  time,  might  hurt  his  eyes  ;  to 
which  he  replied  :  ‘  The  Pope’s  eyes  were  like  everyone 
else’s.’ 

“  He  further  described  how  he  was  nearly  falling  over 
a  child  at  the  door  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  put 
down  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  he  stooped  down  to  lift  it  out 
of  the  way  when  someone  removed  the  obstruction.  He 
stood  the  whole  time,  about  five  minutes  .  .  .  with  us 
three  and  Dr.  Kirby  round  him  in  a  semicircle.  In 
taking  leave,  he  hoped  that  we  should  advance  much 
in  our  Italian.  There  was  no  one  in  the  room  besides 
ourselves.” 

In  this  connection,  the  Author  had  a  curious  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Vatican,  which  event  happened  in  the  winter 
of  1891.  She  and  her  husband  and  a  friend  were  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  statue  gallery,  when  a  custodian  came 
up  and  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  leave  the  Vatican 
at  once,  as  “  the  Pope  was  coming.”  Thinking  of  the 
interminable  stone  stairs,  and  loth  to  leave  the  gallery 
only  half  explored,  the  visitors  begged  for  mercy,  and 
permission  to  remain — out  of  sight  if  necessary — and 
promising  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

After  some  demur  the  man  offered,  should  the  party 
consent,  to  lock  them  into  a  small  cupboard  in  the  wall. 
Feeling  a  little  nervous,  but  hoping  for  the  best,  they 
entered  this  place,  shivered  to  hear  the  lock  turn,  and 
wondered  if  it  would  ever  unlock  to  let  them  out  again  ! 

Presently  came  the  tramp  of  martial  feet,  the  Pope 
being  carried  by  his  attendants  in  a  chair.  It  was 
sufficiently  tantalising  to  know  that  he  was  so  near 
and  yet  so  invisible. 
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He  passed  in  complete  silence,  and  a  moment  later 
the  lock  was  unturned,  and  the  disappointed  but  relieved 
trio  emerged  from  their  hiding-place  into  a  fresher 
atmosphere. 

On  March  1st,  1845,  the  Calverts  moved  on  to  Naples, 
where  their  old  friend,  the  Due  de  Montebello,*  was 
French  Ambassador.  He  called  upon  them  and  invited 
them  to  dine. 

Mr.  Temple,  the  British  Ambassador,  also  paid  them 
a  visit  at  the  Hotel  de  Rome. 

Nothing  daunted  by  age  and  infirmities,  Mrs.  Calvert 
actually  ascended  Mount  Vesuvius  as  far  as  the 
Hermitage :  “We  did  not  attempt  to  go  further ; 
returned  by  torchlight.” 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  also  visited,  and 
dinner  at  the  Montebellos  in  the  evening  made  a  fairly 
strenuous  day. 

Mrs.  Calvert  appears  to  have  become  somewhat  weary 
of  innumerable  ecclesiastical  functions,  but  was  probably 
at  the  same  time  thoroughly  enjoying  herself,  in  spite  of 
an  occasional  grumble. 

The  very  last  entry  in  the  Diary  was  written  on  October 
28th,  1845,  when  they  returned  to  England  : 

“  Set  off  on  October  28th  from  Folkestone  at  eight 
o’clock  in  a  post  chaise  and  four  horses,  and  arrived 
safe  soon  after  four,  thank  God,  in  Cavendish 
Square.” 

In  the  life  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  by  Wilfred  Ward,  we 
find  the  following  entry  on  page  107  : 

1  See  Chapter  VI. 
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“  June  19th,  1846. — Went  about  leaving  cards  and 
ordering  clothes.  Drank  tea  with  Caroline  Russell.1 
Went  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Calvert  and  Fanny,  with  whom 
I  found  Edmond,’  a  young  engineer.  .  .  .  Lady  Stronge 
came  in,  and  took  luncheon  with  us — a  merry  party. 
She  praised  her  daughter  to  me  with  affectionate 
exaltation,  and  made  me  walk  with  her  to  see  Kate.  We 
met  her  in  the  street,  and  she  struck  me  as  a  very  beautiful, 
frank,  and  engaging  person — a  grown-up  child.” 

It  was  Edmond  Calvert,  uncle  and  namesake  of  young 
Edmond  Stronge,  who  persuaded  the  latter  to  take  up 
the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
elder  Edmond  was  a  director  of  the  first  London  and 
Birmingham  Railroad,  so  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  it  was  by  the  latter’s 
advice  that  this  step  was  eventually  taken.  Stephenson 
himself  would  not  receive  pupils,  but  Mr.  Bidder’s  private 
secretary  was  leaving  him,  and  young  Edmond  Stronge 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  We  will  let  him  tell  his 
story  in  his  own  words. 

“  I  had  the  care  of  his  [Mr.  Bidder’s]  office,  and  was 
allowed  to  earn  money  by  writing  out  reports,  making 
plans,  and  so  on.  I  there  became  acquainted  with  a 
great  number  of  railway  people,  among  them  Mr.  George 
Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive. 

“  Mr.  Bidder  was  Chairman  of  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  and  the  first  electric  clock  was  put  up  in  his 
office.  Numbers  of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  others,  came  to  see  it,  and  I  had  to  explain  the 
construction  and  how  it  worked. 

1  Lady  Caroline  Russell,  d.  of  Earl  of  Limerick.  See  Chapter  XIII. 
a  Edmond  Stronge,  d.  1911,  aged  eighty-eight. 

Sn 
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“  One  day  old  Mr.  Stephenson  came  to  see  it,  and  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  him.  He  told  me  that  he  believed 
electricity  was  the  force  of  the  future,  and  he  snapped 
his  fingers,  and  said  that  the  light  of  the  sun  was  all 
electric,  that  you  could  see  it  bristling  in  the  air  ;  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  tides  were  caused  by  the  moon,  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  said,  but  were  the  result  of  electric 
force. 

“  He  spoke  to  me  also  about  fruit-trees  and  grapes,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  contrived  a  way  of  employing 
hot  air  by  pipes  to  what  he  called  *  the  toes  of  his  vines,’ 
and  that  this  enabled  him  to  grow  earlier  and  finer  grapes 
than  Lord  Lonsdale.” 

In  The  Times  of  to-day1  appears  a  letter  from  a  relation 
of  Robert  Stephenson’s  in  which  the  writer,  with  justice, 
complains  that  the  window  in  Westminster  Abbey 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  father’s  illustrious  cousin 
had  been  removed,  and  one  in  memory  of  Lord  Kelvin 
put  in  its  place. 

It  appears  that  Robert  Stephenson’s  window  is  stored 
below  in  the  Abbey,  and  a  promise  had  been  given  by  the 
authorities  that,  when  the  war  should  be  over,  it  would 
be  re-erected — a  promise  so  far  unfulfilled.  Robert 
Stephenson  was  the  only  son  of  George  Stephenson,  and 
was  born  October  16th,  1803.  His  father  was  a  North 
Countryman,  born  in  1781  at  Wylam,  eight  miles  from 
Newcastle.  His  grandfather  was  a  poor  labourer,  who 
tended  a  colliery  engine,  and  brought  up  his  family  of  six 
children  on  miserable  wages  of  but  12s.  per  week. 

George’s  first  employment  was  in  herding  cows  at  2 d. 
a  day,  but  promotion  to  hoeing  turnips  soon  doubled  his 
slender  income !  Later  he  was  fireman  at  Midhill 


1  April  9th,  1923. 


[after  Buckner 

EDMOND  ROBERT  FRANCIS  STRONGE 
Of  Lizard  Manor.  Born  1822.  Died  1911 
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Colliery,  and,  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  also  was 
considered  to  be  worthy  of  125.  per  week. 

He  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  steam  engine 
from  close  study  of  it  during  his  leisure  hours,  taking  to 
pieces  and  putting  together  again  the  engine  in  his  charge. 

In  1801  we  find  him  mending  shoes  and  cleaning 
watches  in  his  spare  time,  so  contriving  to  save  his  first 
guinea ;  and,  by  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  had  furnished 
a  cottage,  and  married  Fanny  Henderson,  whom  he 
was  to  lose  but  two  years  later. 

Determined  at  all  costs  to  succeed,  he,  out  of  his 
meagre  wages,  paid  4 d.  a  week  to  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  working  by  the  light  of  his  own 
engine  when  daylight  failed.  Almost  despairing  at 
times,  he  seriously  considered  emigrating,  weeping  (he 
afterwards  wrote)  “  for  I  knew  not  where  my  lot  in  life 
might  be  cast.”  At  length  his  engine,  the  Geordie, 
brought  his  name  before  public  notice,  produced  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  engine  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Hindmarsh,  a  daughter 
of  a  farmer  at  Black  Callerton. 

From  this  time  he  marched  steadily  onwards  to  success, 
for  his  first  locomotive,  built  at  Killingworth  Colliery 
with  its  “  steam  blast,”  brought  the  long- wooed  fame 
to  its  inventor.  He  was  then  chosen  engineer  to  the 
projected  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,1  and  he 
undertook  to  run  an  engine  on  that  line  capable  of 
travelling  at  the  immense  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  1 
This  pace  was  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  The  Quarterly 
Review,  to  stamp  the  project  as  a  vain  bubble.  “  Twelve 
miles  an  hour  !  As  well  trust  oneself  to  be  fired  off  on 
a  Congreve  rocket.” 

Stephenson’s  income  from  his  appointment  was  £1,000 


1  See  Chapter  XII. 
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a  year,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  new  line  was  duly 
opened  in  1830.  The  Rocket,  which  was  his  later  develop¬ 
ment,  could  travel  at  the  unheard-of  speed  of  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour.  “  Now,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  directors, 
"  George  Stephenson  has  at  last  delivered  himself.” 

From  this  time  onward  Stephenson’s  success  was 
assured  ;  in  1836  alone,  214  miles  of  railway,  involving 
a  capital  of  five  millions,  was  put  under  his  direction. 
He  could  work  for  twelve  hours  on  end  without  fatigue, 
and  all  the  while  his  heart  was  like  a  boy’s,  and  never 
lost  its  youthful  freshness. 

A  letter  to  Robert,  his  son,  about  a  pair  of  robins 
exemplifies  this  fact.  Honesty  of  purpose  carried  him 
through  every  difficulty,  where  chicanery  and  trickery 
would  have  failed  miserably.  “  I  put  up  with  every 
rebuff,”  he  said,  “  determined  not  to  be  put  down.”  He 
died  from  the  results  of  pleurisy,  August  12th,  1848, 
at  his  country  seat  near  Tapton.  Robert  Stephenson 
was  a  worthy  son  of  his  great  father,  and,  though  he 
had  not  to  combat  the  chances  of  success  through  want 
of  position  and  fortune,  doubtless,  had  circumstances 
been  as  adverse,  he  would  also  in  time  have  surmounted 
all  difficulties.  Robert  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh 
University,  and,  when  there,  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  his  time. 

We  read  that  his  quick  judgment  and  clear  perception 
was  of  infinite  assistance  to  his  great  father,  when  judging 
the  power  required  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line.  He  married,  in  1829,  Frances,  daughter  of  John 
Saunderson,  who  died  in  1842  and  left  no  children.  He 
did  not  remarry.  In  one  Parliamentary  Session  Robert 
Stephenson  was  actually  engaged  in  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  new  schemes. 

The  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  which  cost  over 
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£234,000,  the  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal, 
and  two  bridges  over  the  Nile  at  Damietta,  are  his  work. 
In  1847  he  represented  Whitby  in  Parliament ;  and, 
two  years  later,  the  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle, 
followed  by  the  great  viaduct  over  the  Tweed  at  Berwick, 
are  also  to  his  credit. 

Oxford  University  gave  him  her  highest  distinction 
of  D.C.L.,  and  he  was  elected  in  the  same  year  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  Death  claimed  him 
in  1859,  and  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  he  found  his 
last  resting-place. 

Two  fine  engravings,  one  of  Robert  Stephenson  and 
the  other  of  George  Bidder,  were  presented  to  Edmond 
Stronge,  a  personal  note  in  the  handwriting  of  the  donors 
accompanying  each  picture. 

Edmond  further  spoke  of  an  invitation  to  stay  with 
Lord  Shrewsbury  at  Alton  Towers,  and  of  lunching  there 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  met  the  celebrated  architect 
Pugin,  the  master  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

To  finish  the  story  of  No.  10  Grafton  Street,  three 
letters  from  Mr.  William  Holmes  supply  the  latest 
information,  for  Miss  Tew  was  probably  too  blind  and 
too  old  to  write  any  more. 

A  true  story  has  but  one  common  ending,  which  is  of 
necessity  a  sad  one,  as  old  age  and  its  accompanying 
trials  must  come  to  all  sooner  or  later. 

To  prefer  another  to  oneself  is  a  high  and  noble  quality, 
and  this  virtue  was  no  doubt  possessed  by  Grace  Tew; 
for,  far  and  above  her  own  pleasure  or  convenience,  the 
welfare  of  her  adored  nephew,  Tom  Holmes,  was  ever 
placed.  He  never  forgot  her,  or  her  intense  devotion, 
for,  when  quite  an  old  man,  he  would  point  to  a  portrait 
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of  a  comely  lady  in  powder  above  his  writing-table,  saying : 
“  One  of  my  first  companions  was  my  aunt,  Miss 
Tew.  ...  A  week  before  her  death  she  walked  with  me 
from  Grafton  Street  to  our  villa  at  Fulham.” 

His  father’s  letters,  which  conclude  our  story,  were 
written  to  his  step-son,  Sir  James  Stronge.  The  first  is 
dated  Saturday,  October  23rd,  1841.  He  writes  : 

“  Sir  Edward  Sugden1  was  so  occupied  in  preparing  for 
his  departure  to  Ireland  on  Monday  next  that  he  only 
ran  up  on  Thursday,  merely  to  kiss  the  Queen’s  hand, 
and  went  away  without  my  seeing  him.  .  .  .  He  will 
arrive  in  Dublin  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next. 
.  .  .  He  is  aware  that  he  has  a  great  deal  to  repair  and 
set  to  right  of  the  wrongdoings  of  his  predecessor,  but 
he  must  do  it  with  great  caution. 

“  .  .  .  I  think  O’Connell  will  sicken  Lord  Elliott  of 
his  liberality  by  his  abuse  of  him  ;  what  a  curse  that  man 
is  to  Ireland!  I  trust  Blackbume  will  watch  him  well, 
and  pull  him  whenever  he  gives  him  a  fair  opportunity. 

“  Pennefeather  is  appointed  Chief  Justice  in  the  room 
of  Burke,  resigned  ;  should  Sir  Edward  Sugden  give  up 
Ireland,  Pennefeather  will  succeed  him.  I  am  glad  you 
are  going  to  Dublin  for  the  winter.  Lord  De  Grey  went 
over  determined  to  make  it  as  pleasant  as  he  could.” 

The  second  letter  is  dated  : 

“  September  25 th,  1843. 

“Downham  Hall,  nr.  Brandon. 

“  I  came  down  here  on  a  visit  to  Lord  William  Powlett* 
about  this  day  week,  and  your  letter  followed  me  here. 

“  I  intend  going  to  Ireland  about  the  1st  or  2nd  of 
October. 

1  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

*  William  John  Frederick,  M.P.  Co.  Durham,  2nd  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
m.  Lady  Caroline  Lowther. 
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“  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  observations  about  the 
enquiry  which  Government  has  volunteered  to  make  as 
regards  the  existing  connection  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  larger  proprietors  will  be  found  generally 
to  have  acted  with  liberality  and  fairness  to  their  tenants, 
but  the  middlemen  are  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  I 
daresay  Lord  Devon1 2  will  find  it  to  be  the  case,  even  on 
his  own  estates  in  Limerick  and  Clare  ;  he  is  the  fittest 
man  I  know  to  conduct  such  an  enquiry.  .  .  .  Your 
mother  still  persists  that  Mrs.  Calvert  is  three  years  older 
than  she  is,  though  she  admits  that  she  herself  is  past 
seventy-four.  Poor  Charles  *  has  not  succeeded  in  killing 
any  of  the  twenty-six  senior  to  him  in  the  Treasury  ;  one 
vacancy  above  him  would  bring  him  into  the  £300  a 
year  slap.” 

And  the  very  last  letter  of  all  was  written  from  10 
Grafton  Street,  dated  January  17th,  1845. 

“We  are  very  dull  in  Town  ;  nothing  in  it ;  it  is  emptier 
than  I  ever  knew  it  this  time  of  year. 

“  Yesterday  we  had  a  stock- jobbing  report  of  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  Baron  Brunow8  does 
not  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  hope  it  is  not  true. 

“  The  Queen,  with  all  her  household  and  one  half  of 
her  Ministers,  are  at  Stowe  ;  Tom  is  there,  in  command  of 
his  troop.  .  .  . 

“  There  is  a  great  schism  in  Ireland  among  the 
Catholic  clergy.  Murray,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has 
published  a  letter  calling  on  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
Ireland  to  desist  from  their  agitation,  and  O’Connell  is 
furious  with  him. 


1  William,  Earl  of  Devon,  m.  Lady  Harriet  Leslie,  d.  of  the  Countess  of  Rothes. 

2  Stronge.  8  The  Russian  Ambassador. 
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“  The  majority  of  Murray’s  clergy  have  addressed 
him,  and  have  declared  their  determination  to  obey  the 
Pope’s  injunctions.  O’Connell  is  furious  at  this,  and 
threatens  to  order  their  flocks  to  desert  them.  All  this 
has  brought  the  repeal1  to  a  low  ebb,  and  the  rent’  has 
fallen  off  most  terribly. 

“  Lord  Heytesbury  is  managing  his  business  in  Ireland 
with  great  tact,  firmness,  and  judgment.  There  are 
still  22,000  troops  in  Ireland,  and  will  be  kept  there  to 
help  him. 

“  I  returned  the  other  day  from  Sir  Robert  Peel’s, 
where  I  had  spent  a  week.  He  is  in  good  spirits,  and 
does  not  anticipate  any  great  opposition  in  Parliament. 
All  the  repeal  M.P.’s  remain  there,  and  will  not  attend 
Parliament.  So  much  the  better.  .  . 

“  Your  mother  has  just  returned ;  she  found 
Mrs.  Warre3  and  Mrs.  Thompson*  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Calvert.  .  .  . 

“  Your  mother  joins  me  in  love  to  you,  Lady  Stronge, 
etc.,  and,  believe  me, 

“  Yours  most  affectly, 

“  Wm.  Holmes.” 

For  fourteen  more  years  Mrs.  Calvert  lived  on  in 
Cavendish  Square,  the  centre  of  her  large  circle  of  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends.  (She  was  to  endure  a  further  agony 
of  loss  in  the  death  of  her  beloved  first-born,  Felix,  who 
never  married.)  In  the  year  1859,  on  February  13th, 
the  end  came,  and  her  wish  to  be  buried  beside  her  dear 
ones  at  Furneaux  Pelham  was  duly  respected. 

Almost  blind,  the  latter  days  must  have  seemed  long 
to  her,  and  the  rest  welcome.  Her  daughter  Isabella 

1  Of  the  Union.  >  O’Connell’s  tribute.  *  Mary  Calvert. 

*  Harriet  Calvert,  m.  Rev.  —  Thompson. 
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died  in  1862,  two  years  before  her  husband.  All  their 
children  have  now  passed  away,  the  last  survivor  being 
the  youngest  son,  Colonel  Maxwell  Stronge,1  of  the  52nd 
Light  Infantry. 

Owing  to  family  reverses,  the  Hunsdon  estate  was 
sold,  and,  not  long  since,  the  Furneaux  Pelham  property 
also  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  So  Hertford¬ 
shire  and  the  Calvert  family  now  know  one  another 
no  more.  In  Sir  John  Astley’s  Fifty  Years  of  my  Life 
he  mentions  Major  Tom  Holmes’s  feats  on  his  tricycle 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  declares  that  his  death 
was  brought  about  by  his  unwisely  chasing  some  urchins 
who  had  jeered  at  him  when  in  difficulties,  singing,  in 
derision,  “  He  won’t  go  home  till  morning.”  The  two 
she-bears  were  apparently  off  duty  that  summer  after¬ 
noon,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  of  the  game  old  heart, 
and  so  “  The  Ancient  Mariner’s  ”  number  was  up  at 
last. 

We  have  said  that  the  end  of  a  true  story  must  perforce 
be  a  sad  one,  and  so  it  ever  is.  Still,  though  the  shadows 
fall,  and  all  seems  dark  and  dreary,  elsewhere  we  know 
the  dawn  already  heralds  the  birthday  of  yet  another 
morning  ;  and  so,  in  faith  and  hope,  and  nothing  doubt¬ 
ing,  let  us  ring  the  curtain  down. 

1  Died  1912.  He  commanded  the  Duke  of  Connaught’s  Sligo  Artillery,  also  the 
Sligo  Rifles,  and  was  present  with  his  regiment — the  52nd — when  it  helped  to  line  the 
streets  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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